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Introduction 


The twentieth century has often been called the “American” century, 
which aptly suggests how extensively traditions and genres of American 
music grew and influenced music globally over those years. Beginning 
in the 1920s, Aaron Copland built his career during the years American 
art and popular music gained international prominence. By the mid- 
twentieth century, he had become the composer most strongly associated 
with Americana, or the self-conscious use of American folk idioms in art 
music. For nearly sixty years audiences easily recognized works such as 
Billy the Kid, Rodeo, Appalachian Spring, Fanfare for the Common Man, 
and Lincoln Portrait as somehow American. Yet long before the Brook- 
lynite was pegged as a composer of Americana and identified with cow- 
boys and the open range, he was considered one of the United States’ most 
promising modernist composers, a purveyor not of an American style but 
of an international, modernist one. While audiences of the latter twentieth 
century viewed Copland as the quintessential composer of Americana, au- 
diences during the 1920s and 1930s viewed him primarily as an upstart, 
bad boy of American music—full of brash dissonances and bold rhythms. 


American Musical Modernism 


At the New York premiere at Aeolian Hall, January 11, 1925, of Cop- 
land’s Symphony for Organ and Orchestra, New York Symphony Orches- 
tra conductor Walter Damrosch quipped, “Ladies and gentlemen, I am 
sure you will agree that if a gifted young man can write a symphony like 
this at twenty-three, within five years he will be ready to commit mur- 
der!”! Two years later the Eastman Philharmonic performed the sym- 
phony in Rochester as part of Howard Hanson’s series American Com- 
posers Concerts.” In 1933 an article by Copland appeared in American 
Composers on American Music, edited by Henry Cowell. The concert 
series and the book publication occurred within a short span of time, and 
a historian’s first inclination is to schematize each forum, viewing the 
Hanson concerts as nationalist and the Cowell book as modernist. The 


nationalist forum offered the American composer a venue to solve the dif- 
ficult problem of securing performances of new works. The modernist 
forum gave him or her an opportunity to explain the new stylistic and 
aesthetic orientation of the first generation of twentieth-century North 
American and Latin American composers. These venues, one in publish- 
ing, one in performance, illustrate two of the means by which Copland 
disseminated his music and aesthetic and critical ideas. However, this 
simple dichotomy obscures how Copland perceived himself as composer 
and as critic. The book and the concert series were both forums for the 
modern American composer, and Copland did not consider himself solely 
American or solely modernist, but as a modern American composer. 


What Was Modernism? 


Debussy’s Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun (1892-95), often marked 
as the first masterpiece of modern music, broke with the aesthetics and 
style of German Romanticism, particularly Wagnerism. By the 1920s 
Europe remained an attractive place for the young composer to receive a 
musical education, but now the exciting destination was no longer Ger- 
many. France emerged as an international music center, where not only 
Debussy but also Stravinsky was active. During the late teens and the 
early 1920s, the New Music, or the new styles and musical aesthetics 
from Europe began to reach major urban American music centers such as 
New York and Boston, emerging international polestars. 

There were contemporaneous attempts by composers and critics to 
classify and define the new music. Today, the term twentieth-century 
music is objective, and generally applied to all styles and aesthetics of 
music composed during this period. However, during the 1920s and 
1930s, Copland’s own time, two terms were in general use, modernism 
and ultramodernism; only the former is still in use today. Copland used 
these two terms extensively, though today their meanings are considered 
imprecise. According to Paul Griffiths, American writers used both terms 
to refer to the music of composers such as Varèse, Schoenberg, Bartók, 
Stravinsky, Cage, Antheil, Webern, and Copland. The term modernism 
suggests a “conscious pushing-back of the frontiers, and so is not inap- 
propriate in connection with composers who have seen this as their 
aim.” Willi Apel, however, found the term applied “so loosely that it is 
virtually meaningless. The dates of the period so described vary with each 
writer.” Some date the beginning of modernism in music to the period 
during which “Elgar, R. Strauss, and Sibelius (all born c. 1860) produced 
their first significant works. Others would restrict it to the music of 
contemporary (living) composers.”* Lexicographer Nicholas Slonimsky 
defines modern music simply as “that written since 1900. The variants are 
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2oth-century music, New Music, Music of Our Time, Music of Today 
and Contemporary Music.” All these writers generally agree that mod- 
ernism applies to the music of composers who depart from Common 
Practice harmonic and tonal conventions. 

The term ultramodernism is equally difficult to define. Ultramod- 
ernism is a radical aesthetic position as much as a musical style. Slonim- 
sky applies the term to “music beyond the limits of traditional mod- 
ernism.” As he expounds, “Certain attributes of ULTRA-MODERN MUSIC 
have retained their validity: dissonant counterpoint, atonal melodic de- 
signs, polymetric and polyrhythmic combinations and novel instrumen- 
tal sonorities.”* In his Dictionary of Contemporary Music, John Vinton 
attributes the origin of this term to American critics and composers who 
used it to describe the style and aesthetic of those such as Stravinsky and 
Schoenberg. In her 1921 study, The Relation of Ultramodern to Archaic 
Music, Katherine Ruth Heyman characterizes ultramodern music as de- 
parting from modal, melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic conventions.°® 

Perusal of writings by contemporary composers helps clarify the ter- 
minology and confusion of modernism with ultramodernism. In Music 
Here and Now, Ernst Krenek, like the lexicographers already mentioned, 
defines contemporary music as “whatever is written by contemporaries 
of the person using the term.” Noting that musicians in both the United 
States and Europe used the word similarly, Krenek adds that it describes 
more than just the date of composition. Modern music is “that part of 
our contemporary music which emerges from the whole by a visible de- 
viation from tradition in its material, its style, or in some other essential 
feature.”” The descriptions and definitions offered by composers and 
critics whose writings appeared in the American journal Modern Music 
define modernism and ultramodernism more narrowly and precisely. 
Cowell, in “New Terms for New Music,” focuses on the terms atonal, 
polyharmony, polytonality, dissonant counterpoint, polyrhythm, and 
polymeter. In doing so, he linked these techniques with “new music,” 
leading one to deduce that modern music was a function of new har- 
monies and rhythms.® 

Recent scholars have attempted to clarify these terms as well. Elliott 
Antokoletz defines ultramodernism as the aesthetic of Ives, Cowell, 
Ruggles, Stravinsky, Schoenberg, and Rudhyar. Stylistically, he links the 
term with “the Stravinskian ostinato technique—based on constant 
rhythmic reinterpretations of narrow-ranged modal layers.” With re- 
spect to American composers, he associates the style with “the open 
quality found in American symphonic works of Harris and Copland— 
octave pedals in low instruments” and modality.”? David Metzer consid- 
ers modernism not only a musical-stylistic and aesthetic movement, but a 
cultural and historical one. Borrowing extensively from historian Peter 
Gay, Metzer understands modernism to coincide with the post-Victorian 
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era, a historical and cultural period of major cultural, social, and revolu- 
tionary change. Modernism changed all arts and thought—it changed 
ways of knowing, of “thinking, feeling, and seeing,” challenging Western 
civilization to change its aesthetic sensibility, philosophical style, and so- 
cial life. Modernism dawned in reaction around rgro in the United 
States, creating a new zeitgeist here, as it had in Europe. Modernism 
broke free of the genteel Victorian tradition in the arts and culture, sepa- 
rating idealism and morality from art.!° 

Thus, modernism can be viewed both culturally and musically. Cul- 
turally, modernism is the period from around the turn of the century 
onward, in which British and American society left behind genteel artis- 
tic and social traditions. Musically, modernism describes music contem- 
porary with the lives of composers, critics, and musicians who were 
active during the years encompassed by this study, 1920-41. Ultramod- 
ernism, in contrast, is applied to experimental music, exemplified by the 
works of composers such as Schoenberg, Stravinsky, and Varése, that 
self-consciously broke with the musical conventions of the Common 
Practice. 


Henry Cowell’s American Composers on 
American Music (1933) 


Cowell’s American Composers on American Music sought to inform the 
public of new directions in American music from a source other than 
music critics, who usually were not composers and who, as Cowell 
wrote, “do not understand in the least what is taking place in either feel- 
ing or technique, but give out vague personal impressions which have lit- 
tle relation to the reality and which differ widely with each individual 
critic.” Cowell sought to counter the detrimental effect of such critics 
and to give a fairer description of contemporary composers’ aims. His 
book provided a forum for the young American composer to speak for 
himself, to explain new stylistic and compositional trends, directions, 
and developments. Cowell presented a representative sample of the range 
of ideas Copland’s peers held on American music at the time. Cowell 
included both the “progressive” or modern composer and the more con- 
servative composer.!! The volume’s first twenty essays were devoted to 
composers analyzing and discussing the music of their peers. 

Cowell selected and grouped by criteria of stylistic orientation and 
influence, delimited first according to nationality (American, German, 
Russian, etc.). His second criterion was national influence on an individ- 
ual composer’s style: whether he or she was influenced by European 
music. Cowell subcategorized composers according to a perceived 
French or German (Cowell used the term Teutonic) influence. He also 
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TABLE INTRODUCTION 1 Cowell’s Categories of American Composers 
According to Style and Aesthetic 


Modern Progressive Conservative 
European influence 

French influence 

German influence 
American idioms 


identified composers whose music had traces of Americanisms, or, as he 
put it, whether they used “indigenous materials or are specially inter- 
ested in expressing some phase of the American spirit in their works.” 12 
Conservative composers were represented as well (see table intro.r). As 
the table suggests, Cowell’s taxonomy was biased: he was interested in 
modern composers foremost. He did not bother to further categorize and 
devise subcategories for moderate or conservative composers. His cate- 
gories symbolized a wide range of aesthetic and stylistic choices that the 
first generation of twentieth-century American composers faced. The 
American composer was conservative, progressive, or modern; European 
influenced or lacking in European influence; if European influenced, 
French or German influenced; interested in American vernacular idioms 
or not; of American birth or an émigré. The American composer could be 
one, or any combination, of these. 

Copland represented one of Cowell’s group of “progressive” or 
“modern” American composers, those who “do not attempt to develop 
original ideas or materials but who take those which they already find in 
America and adapt them to a European style.” 13 Others in this category 
adapted American vernacular idioms such as jazz, popular music, and 
Native American music to European style, primarily French, or in the 
case of George Gershwin, a combined nineteenth-century German Ro- 
mantic, Italian late nineteenth-century operatic, and French style as rep- 
resented by Stravinsky. 


Copland’s Path 


Cowell’s categorization of Copland was accurate and astute. During his 
formative years as a teenager in New York, Copland discovered Stravin- 
sky, and the Russian’s style left an indelible mark on both his own early 
style and overall musical aesthetic. As did many American composers, 
Copland went to Europe—in his case, Paris after World War I—where he 
absorbed the aesthetics and various styles of the neoclassicism of Mil- 
haud and others of Les Six, a group of young French composers. His 
study in Europe shaped his embrace of jazz, an identifiably American 
idiom in vogue throughout Europe. Following his return to the United 
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States in 1924, Copland continued to combine stylistic elements bor- 
rowed from Stravinsky, French neoclassicism, and American jazz and 
popular song. A major stylistic shift occurred during the Great Depres- 
sion as he simplified his musical language and reached out to a broader, 
populist American audience beyond the modern music aficionados and 
cognoscenti. 

How Copland began as a brash modernist and later came to be iden- 
tified as the quintessential American composer is the subject of this book, 
which traces the development of both his aesthetic ideas and his musical 
style, situating both in the context of European and American musical 
modernism, as well as broader social and cultural changes of the 1920s 
and 1930s. The first chapter, “Scherzo humoristique (Cat and Mouse): 
Copland’s American Petrushka and His Debt to Stravinsky,” treats the 
younger composer’s development of a modernist musical style by divid- 
ing his progress into two stages: (1) his tutelage in New York with Rubin 
Goldmark, and (2) his study at Fontainebleau and later in Paris with 
Nadia Boulanger. This chapter begins by looking at Copland’s style as a 
teenager and his early interest in European modernism, at first Debussy, 
Scriabin, and Stravinsky. This chapter also provides a detailed analysis of 
two early compositions, “Jazzy” from Trois Equisses (Three Moods) and 
Scherzo humoristique (Cat and Mouse), begun in New York and com- 
pleted in France. In the former, one sees Copland’s first mature use of jazz 
in a modernist work. In the latter work, one also sees the influence of 
Stravinsky, especially his Petrushka and octatonic technique, combined 
with Debussy’s pentatonicism. 

The second chapter, “Boulanger and Compositional Maturity,” finds 
Copland in France studying with Nadia Boulanger, first during the sum- 
mer of 1921 at Fontainebleau and over the next three years as one of her 
private students in Paris. One work, “Rondino” from Two Pieces for 
String Quartet, looks back to Boulanger’s own teacher, Gabriel Fauré, 
while simultaneously embracing the more recent styles and techniques of 
Debussy and Stravinsky. This chapter shows how under her tutelage he 
became influenced by a group of young French neoclassical composers 
collectively called Les Six. Copland’s first American premier of a major 
orchestral work, the Symphony for Organ and Orchestra, also owes its 
genesis to Boulanger. Copland’s first American breakthrough, this work 
established his reputation as a promising American modernist. It is also 
the most Stravinskian of his works from the 1920s. 

The next two chapters, chapter 3, “Popular Music and Jazz: Au- 
thentic or Ersatz?” and chapter 4, “Paris and Jazz: French Neoclassicism 
and the New Modern American Music,” further explore how Copland 
conceived of and used jazz. Before he left for France Copland had begun 
to experiment with jazz in short pieces. In France he embraced the aes- 
thetics of Jean Cocteau and French neoclassicism, which encouraged the 
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young composer to draw upon the music of everyday life as part of a 
move away from German Romanticism. Copland observed how Mil- 
haud and Auric had used American jazz, which had had a grand recep- 
tion in France since its arrival via James Reese Europe during World War I. 
Copland noted how these composers had combined blue notes (as the 
flatted third and flatted seventh scale degrees), dotted rhythms (to imitate 
the swung eighth notes of jazz rhythm), and other techniques imitative of 
1920s American jazz and ragtime with modernist harmonic techniques. 
His stay in Europe also awakened a nationalist impulse within him, not 
the old-fashioned type of American composers such as George Chadwick 
and his former teacher Goldmark, who both essentially combined Ger- 
man Romanticism with melodies—often quotation of folk song—based 
on Native American and African-American folk music. Rather, Copland 
desired to see American modernist music represented beside European 
new music. Like other American expatriates he began to see the United 
States through a new lens, colored by his European experience. Boulanger 
also helped Copland see that the United States’ musical idioms, particu- 
larly jazz, were distinct from those of Europe. Intrigued by the rhythms of 
jazz, Boulanger stressed that it could be another compositional resource 
for Copland as an American modernist composer. 

Copland returned to the United States in 1924, which marks the be- 
ginning of his American career and the focus of the next seven chapters. 
Chapter 5, “Back in the United States: Popular Music, Jazz, and the 
New American Music,” develops Copland’s use of jazz and the influence 
of Milhaud, as seen in Music for the Theatre. Chapter 6, “European In- 
fluence beyond Stravinsky and Les Six: Haba and Schoenberg,” exam- 
ines the influence of Schoenberg and his twelve-tone method and Alois 
Hába’s influence on Copland during the late 1920s. Chapter 6 explores 
how he combined music from his ethnic heritage with eastern European 
modernist techniques. Aware of Jewish composers such as Ernest Bloch, 
who did use Jewish themes, Copland also explored his own ethnicity. 
After hearing a folk tune while attending the play The Dybbuk, Cop- 
land was inspired to compose Vitebsk, which also shows the influence of 
Alois Haba and his use of quarter tones. Copland also lent a composi- 
tion to a collection in support of Palestine, a hora, “Banu (We’ve 
Come)”; however, through most of his career, Copland rarely composed 
explicitly “Jewish” works (yet critics such as Virgil Thomson wrote 
about the “Jewishness” of his music—here one detects perhaps anti- 
Semitic stereotyping). The seventh chapter examines how Copland’s style 
evolved to become more accessible, first seen in his pieces influenced by 
Paul Hindemith’s aesthetic of Gebrauchsmusik. Copland also composed 
Schulmusik, works intended for students and young musicians. During 
this stage of his career, Copland did not abandon the techniques he had 
borrowed from Stravinsky, Debussy, and Milhaud; rather, he simplified 
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his textures and created works that were less technically demanding on 
the performers and listeners. 

The next two chapters focus on the influence of Copland’s involve- 
ment in leftist politics on his aesthetic and musical style during the early 
years of the Popular Front. His political engagement deepened his inter- 
est in composing music easily accessible to a broad audience, as discussed 
in chapter 8. Involved in the Popular Front movement, he became active 
in leftist composers’ organizations. At first, influenced by the ideas of 
Ernst Krenek, he sought to compose an American mass music; yet even 
this style was infused with Stravinskian modernist techniques, as was 
“Into the Streets May First,” the winner in a New Masses song competi- 
tion. Copland’s writings also appeared in leftist publications. The Left 
developed an interest in American folk music tradition, as folklorists 
traveled throughout the country and recorded traditional folk music 
practitioners. Several performers, such as Leadbelly and Aunt Molly 
Jackson, were brought north to perform at meetings, hootenannies, 
union meetings, and such. Anthologizers such as Carl Sandburg and 
Lawrence Gellert issued collections of folk music closely linked to the 
Left and leftist causes. Chapter 9 addresses Copland’s most extensive use 
of folk music in the late 1930s, first seen in El Salón México. In compos- 
ing this work, Copland turned to several published music collections, as 
he would for later works in which he quoted folk tunes. However, he did 
not use them in the way European nationalist composers such as Dvorak 
or American nationalist composers such as his teacher Goldmark did. 
Rather, he used Stravinsky as his model and applied the same techniques 
heard in Stravinsky’s so-called Russian works such as Rite of Spring. El 
Salón México also demonstrates how Copland applied his ideas about 
music and politics and used Stravinskian techniques with folk music in 
this work. Copland’s next major composition to incorporate folk music, 
the ballet Billy the Kid (as well as the suite), followed on the heels of El 
Salón México, and used folk music in the same way, as is discussed in 
chapter ro. This chapter also makes use of materials found in the Cop- 
land Collection at the Library of Congress to establish a new chronology 
for this ballet. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Scherzo humoristique (Cat and Mouse) :: 
Copland’s American Petrushka and His 
Debt to Stravinsky 


Who wrote this fiendish “Rite of Spring,” 
What right has he to write the thing, 

Against our helpless ears to fling 

Its crash, clash, cling, clang, bing, bang, bing? 
—NICHOLAS SLONIMSKY, Music Since 1900 


Copland’s path to a modern neoclassical musical style has two stages of 
training, American and European. The first began during the late teens 
in New York with compositional studies with Rubin Goldmark; the sec- 
ond began in 1921 in France with his study with Nadia Boulanger. His 
American training offered him mastery of styles and techniques of the 
Classic-Romantic period; his European training provided him with mas- 
tery of those of music then current in Europe. Past studies of Copland’s 
life and career have conventionally credited Boulanger with shaping his 
ideas about modernism and with the maturation of his musical style. 
However, before Copland departed North American shores, he had 
ideas of his own—ones clearly formed in New York independent of 
Goldmark that reflect a level of maturity that would be refined by 
Boulanger. Copland showed an acute and analytical interest in the music 
of Igor Stravinsky, Aleksandr Scriabin, and French composers such as 
Debussy and Ravel. 

Early works composed during his studies with Goldmark and 
Boulanger illuminate Copland’s understanding of ultramodernism and 
modernism. These compositions reveal his interest in and mastery of the 
new techniques of Stravinsky and, limitedly, Scriabin, seen first in his 
earliest mature composition, Scherzo humoristique (The Cat and the 
Mouse). Cat and Mouse was also the work that brought Copland his 
first public success. He took it with him to Paris, where it was publicly 
performed and became his first published composition. 
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New Music in New York 


The new music of both American and European composers during the 
second decade of the twentieth century was variously referred to as mod- 
ern and as ultramodern music. As Carol Oja writes in her study of the 
rise of modern music in New York, during the time the music of Euro- 
pean modernists began to arrive in the United States, through the early 
years of the Great Depression, modernism was something of an umbrella 
term that encompassed the works of composers who “explored an imag- 
inative range of styles and ideologies.” Styles and compositional methods 
varied among composers who emerged during the r910s and 1920s, and 
“difference and diversity were at modernism’s core.” There was no com- 
mon musical style or language; no single school of composition domi- 
nated. The one uniting principle was freedom, innovation, and reaction 
to—if not rejection of—the nineteenth-century German Romantic tradi- 
tion in a new century marked by technological, economic, and social 
change. Pianist-composer Leo Ornstein’s early public performances 
(from 1915 to the end of the decade) of both his own works and those of 
other modernists introduced New York audiences to highly dissonant 
music marked by tone clusters and a new conception of piano technique. 
Other prominent modern composers emerged as leaders of the move- 
ment. Bartók received some performances; Scriabin (who had visited in 
1906) and Erik Satie were well received in the United States. The music 
of Arnold Schoenberg was sporadically programmed during the century’s 
second decade, his String Quartet in D Minor premiered by the Flonzaley 
Quartet in January 1914 in New York. His orchestral works also re- 
ceived major performances: in December 1914 the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra performed Five Orchestral Pieces under the baton of Karl 
Muck. Months later the New York Philharmonic Symphony Society pre- 
miered Pelleas und Melisande. Ornstein also introduced New York audi- 
ences to Schoenberg’s music, performing Opus 11 in recital. One influen- 
tial modernist, Edgard Varèse, first arrived in late December 1915, and 
became what Oja terms the “matinee idol of modernism” in New York 
during the 1920s. Other Europeans soon followed: Ernest Bloch, E. 
Robert Schmitz, and Dane Rudhyar. By the second half of the 1920s, two 
Americans would emerge as modern music leaders: Henry Cowell and 
Aaron Copland.! 

While many styles were considered “modern” during this time, crit- 
ics referred to the dissonant, innovative music of composers such as 
Schoenberg and Stravinsky as “ultramodern.” Composers of this ilk 
sought to break free of the tonal system, embraced an aesthetic of exper- 
imentation, and liberated dissonance in their works. Stravinsky made an 
early and major impact on American concert life. The BSO performed 
Fireworks in December 1914. American audiences were further intro- 
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duced to his works via the Ballets Russes’ 1916 Metropolitan Opera- 
sponsored American tour. Other New York performances of Firebird and 
Petrushka took place in January 1916. Petrushka appears to have capti- 
vated New York audiences, inspiring sisters Irene and Alice Lewisohn to 
present it at Grand Street’s Neighborhood Playhouse later that year. A 
production of Petrushka choreographed by Adolph Bolm (based on 
Michel Fokine’s) choreography was staged at the Met in 1919. Concert 
performances of Stravinsky’s works also took place. Although his Three 
Pieces for String Quartet was poorly received in 1915, Olga Haley and 
the London String Quartet successfully presented Pribautki in New York 
in the spring of 1918; the Flonzaley Quartet premiered Concertino for 
String Quartet in November 1920.7 


Early Piano and Composition Studies 


Most of Copland’s exposure to contemporary music during his youth 
was the product of autodidacticism and study of the piano literature. 
There was amateur music making in his home: his mother played piano 
and sang; his uncle played the violin, and occasionally his brother and 
sister would play violin and piano duets. Their selections consisted 
mostly of “potpourris from operas—but their top accomplishment was 
a fair rendition of the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto,” Copland re- 
called. Other music performed in his home included ragtime and selec- 
tions from popular shows. Copland started piano at the age of seven, 
learning the basics from his sister Laurine. His father, Harris, finally 
consented to formal lessons when Copland was thirteen; he studied 
with three prominent New York pedagogues: Victor Wittgenstein, 
Clarence Adler, and Leopold Wolfsohn. From Adler, Copland learned 
both technique and the core piano repertoire—Chopin waltzes; Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven sonatas; Hugo Wolf songs, Debussy preludes, 
and Scriabin tone poems. In the fall of 1917, his senior year of high 
school, Copland began composition studies with Goldmark. After a 
year of study, together they agreed that Copland had learned about as 
much as he could from Wolfsohn; Goldmark recommended Wittgen- 
stein. Copland had hoped to learn more about the contemporary piano 
literature, but like Wolfsohn, Wittgenstein was, in Copland’s view, a 
musical conservative and considered Copland something of a radical. 
The most modern work he performed during his study with Wittgen- 
stein was Ravel’s Sonatine. The teen studied two years with him before 
moving on to study with Adler, with whom he remained from the win- 
ter of 1919 to the spring of 1921.3 

On his own Copland began to discover new music, that of Scriabin, 
Debussy, and Ravel. Modern music emerged before the phonograph and 
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sound recordings became mainstays in American homes, initially dissemi- 
nated through live performances and scores, published reviews, and sim- 
ply word of mouth. Similarly, Copland encountered modern music by 
attending concerts in Manhattan, which he began in earnest after com- 
mencing studies with Goldmark. During World War I and following, the 
popularity of German music declined in the United States due to anti- 
German sentiment. This led to increased performances of works by 
French composers, the United States’ ally. Thus, Copland was exposed to 
a range of new French music. He heard Walter Damrosch and the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, and Debussy’s Nocturnes performed by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra; he attended a Chicago Opera production of Pel- 
léas et Mélisande. He also attended concerts by both Prokofiev and 
Paderewski, who inspired Copland to become a composer around 1915. 
Copland also subscribed to the Metropolitan Opera, where he heard his 
first opera, Boris Godunov. He also enjoyed dance, attending perfor- 
mances by Isadora Duncan and the Ballets Russes. He is known to have 
attended a performance by Ornstein in 1919.4 

Copland gained further exposure to modern music through the 
study of scores, either through purchase or by borrowing them from 
Manhattan’s Fifty-eighth Street branch of the Public Library. Among 
works from the standard repertoire, he was drawn to the music of 
Chopin, Grieg, and Tchaikovsky rather than to the German Romantics. 
Bloch’s Violin Sonata inspired Copland to study more of his works. In- 
dependent of either Goldmark or his piano teachers, Copland studied 
several Debussy piano works, Scriabin’s “Vers la flamme” (1914) and his 
Tenth Sonata (1913); and the works of Ravel, Mussorgsky, and other 
contemporary composers.° Thus, before he had even graduated high 
school, Copland had been exposed to the music of the leading European 
modernists, ranging from Debussy to Stravinsky, from the 1890s to 
works composed shortly (sometimes just months) before Copland first 
heard them. 

In his autobiography cowritten with Vivian Perlis, Copland remi- 
nisced that at the age of eight and a half, he began his earliest attempts at 
composition. Copland’s biographer, Howard Pollack, documents that by 
the age of twelve Copland had begun notating melodies. By the time he 
began study with Wolfsohn, Copland had begun an opera, a setting of 
Cavalleria Rusticana, but lacked the skill to complete more than just a 
few bars. As Copland neared the end of his studies with Wolfsohn, he 
also began a Schubert-influenced piano work, Valse Impromptu (1916). 
Realizing he had a limited knowledge of harmony, he first attempted to 
improve his compositional technique through a mail-order harmony 
course. Despite following this course of study, Copland began but was 
unable to complete an ambitious Capriccio for piano and violin. He also 
worked on an early Theme and Variations for piano; a Victor Herbert- 
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style nostalgic song; and planned a biblical oratorio. By spring 1917 
Copland completed a solo piano work, Moment Musicale—a Tone 
Poem, influenced by Beethoven, Liszt, and Tchaikovsky, and Jewish 
music. Copland’s primary deficiency was his inability to modulate, which 
prompted him to seek a composition teacher. Wolfsohn referred him to 
Goldmark.® 

Copland found Goldmark an excellent teacher of the fundamentals 
of musical composition (harmony, form, and counterpoint) and stayed 
with him for four years. He consistently praised Goldmark’s sound mas- 
tery of Common Practice styles and techniques. His studies progressed, 
but Copland experienced the same problems with Goldmark that he had 
with his piano teachers. Goldmark was limited: he had little use for new 
music and openly discouraged Copland from playing such works and 
composing in this style. Rather than resigning himself to studying exclu- 
sively the works of past masters, Copland pursued the study of modern 
music and the latest works coming from Europe on his own rather than 
with the assistance of an instructor.’ 

Through independent study of scores and reading contemporary 
music criticism, Copland began to shape his own modernist aesthetic. 
His first efforts to discuss modern music dates to a student performance 
in Adler’s studio. Before performing Ravel’s Sonatine, Copland explained 
the work to his audience of fellow students. “It was my first talk about a 
musical ‘modernist.’ Without being aware of it, I was embarking here for 
the first time on the role of musical commentator.”® His earliest ideas 
about modern music can be gleaned from his articles on the music of his 
contemporaries. One appeared in Cowell’s groundbreaking American 
Composers on American Music, in the section “Composers in Review of 
Other Composers.” In “Carlos Chavez—Mexican Composer,” a reprint 
of an article first published in the New Republic, Copland wrote about 
another composer who would be identified with both international mod- 
ernism and national and ethnic, self-conscious cultural definition, or na- 
tionalism. Praising several features of Chavez’s music, Copland, by then 
a member of the League of Composers, placed his peer among a small 
group of “forward-looking musicians” that included composers who 
were not known beyond the modern music concerts of the International 
Composers’ Guild.? Not only did Copland describe Chavez’s style, but in 
the course of the article he also indirectly explained the new musical de- 
velopments generally applicable to all composers. In doing so, Copland 
attempted to define the new music in general. 

Copland was direct and to the point: Chavez’s music exemplified “the 
complete overthrow of nineteenth-century ideas which tyrannized over 
music for more than a hundred years.”!° Copland saw all twentieth- 
century music as this departure from nineteenth-century romanticism. 
“The entire history of modern music, therefore, may be said to be a history 
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of the gradual pull-away from the Germanic musical tradition of the past 
century.” 1! This led eventually to two revolutions, one aesthetic and one 
technical, thereby delimiting definitions of modernism along these two 
lines, aesthetic and stylistic.!* Copland characterized the technical revolu- 
tion, via a departure from music of the past, as an aesthetic of innovation, 
which had led to new techniques, new harmonic languages, and new 
styles. As the years progressed and Copland assessed the developments of 
the thirties, his writings became more specific and moved beyond general 
references to “nineteenth-century Germanic ideals.” He presented consid- 
erations of style, theory, chronology, and aesthetics upon which to base 
his definitions. 

Copland’s later ideas on modernism remained consistent with those 
formed during his twenties and early thirties. One unifying thread he 
wove through his music criticism in articles written in the 1930s and early 
1940s was the innovation of French modernists. He later specifically re- 
ferred to German romanticism as the ideal that composers had rejected. 
Copland cogently summarized the Romantic aesthetic as one of the com- 
poser striving for emotional expression. “The German Romantic was 
highly subjective and personal in the expression of his emotions. The 
2oth-century composer seeks a more universal ideal. He tends to be more 
objective and impersonal in his music.” 13 The “subjective” was the pri- 
mary feature of romanticism—a subjective/objective dichotomy often also 
articulated by other writers. Modern music was “objective”—it sought 
no deep philosophical meaning. It did not strive for metaphysical tran- 
scendence or the prima facie expression of the artist, but was “matter-of- 
fact, more concise—and, especially, less patently emotional.”!* It was, to 
borrow from Stravinsky, autonomous and expressed only the musical 
idea itself. Copland identified two composers who had inaugurated the 
move away from the styles and aesthetics of Wagner: “Modernism is gen- 
erally taken to mean the Debussy-Ravel aesthetic.” 15 

Copland accepted the then-current new music categories “ultramod- 
ern music” and “modern music,” noting that many different styles of 
music were pigeonholed as ultramodern by critics and audiences. He 
wrote, “A great many different kinds of music were grouped indiscrimi- 
nately together, and especially today the newer music may be said to in- 
clude an unusually variegated experience.”'® Modern and ultramodern 
music, however, were not synonymous, though the terms were often used 
interchangeably. Both trends did spring from the same source—the rejec- 
tion of the aesthetics and styles of the German Romantic past—but there 
were aesthetic, stylistic, and chronological differences that permitted 
Copland to differentiate between them. He devised a chronology, sepa- 
rating the way the terms were used at the beginning of the century from 
their use from the mid-twenties to World War II. In a 1928 article, 
“Music Since 1920,” Copland summarized new musical developments 
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that had taken place in the United States, acknowledging that there was 
no crystal-clear, precise meaning of the term modern music. 


It is important, first, to point out that the term modern music has a 
variety of meanings. We can distinguish at least three different classes 
of so-called modern music. The oldest generation think of Strauss and 
Debussy as the last examples of a long line of great composers. As rev- 
olutionists they paved the way for the complete overthrow of nine- 
teenth century harmonic laws. Their tonal innovations, so startling 
when Salomé and Pelléas were new, are now entirely assimilated and 
universally accepted. For the large mass of music-lovers these two 
men represent modern music; after them, all is chaos. This takes us no 
further than the decade 1900-1910.!” 


Copland identified the period 1910-20 as belonging to Schoenberg and 
Stravinsky. 

Copland had additional criteria for differentiating between mod- 
ernism and utlramodernism. In defining ultramodernism, he retrospec- 
tively identified innovation and iconoclasm as supplanting the Romantic 
aesthetic during the early 1920s. Ultramodern music of the first three 
decades of the century was “an attempt to free music from the conven- 
tions and ideals of Romanticism—rhythmical, harmonic, formal—that 
had gradually been stifling all freshness.” t8 The ultramodern music of the 
19208 was self-consciously experimental. 


The very word “modern” was exciting. The air was charged with talk 
of new tendencies, and the password was originality—anything was 
possible. Every young artist wanted to do something unheard of, 
something nobody had done before. Tradition was nothing; innova- 
tion everything.’ 


In the article on Chavez, Copland further characterized this ultramodern 
music: 


Among many other kinds of interest, the ironic and grotesque seemed 
to exert a particular fascination. No combination of instruments was 
too outlandish to be tried at least once. There were experiments in 
jazz, in quarter-tone music, in music for mechanical instruments. 
Composers vied with one another in damning all conservative 


music.?° 


An article on George Antheil published in Modern Music in 1925 along 
with various articles published during the late 1920s and in the 1930s 
further illuminate what Copland saw as the difference between ultra- 
modernism and modernism.*! 
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The watchword in those days was “originality.” The laws of rhythm, 
of harmony, of construction had all been torn down. Every composer 
in the vanguard set out to remake these laws according to his own 
conceptions. And I suppose that I was no exception despite my 
youth—or possibly because of it.?? 


Ultramodern music possessed a certain “shock value” through the use of 
rhythmic techniques borrowed from outside art music; it invented new 
instruments and explored microtonality. Ultramodern composers sought 
new tonal systems or procedures other than functional tonality, new 
ways of constructing and handling of harmony, and new forms. They 
formulated new “laws” for the treatment of all conventional musical 
parameters. Aggressively avant-garde and innovative in the handling of 
conventional musical parameters, the formulation of new musical sys- 
tems, the use of nondiatonic scales, twelve-tone techniques, or nonfunc- 
tional harmony or polyrhythms, ultramodern music questioned very 
basic assumptions about the aesthetic and technical nature of music. In 
other words, ultramodern music sought to redefine music as sound and 
experiment.?? In Copland’s own method of categorizing the new music 
according to its systems, Schoenberg’s atonality and twelve-tone method 
and Stravinsky’s tonal techniques (what theorists have identified as octa- 
tonicism) and the style of his “Russian” period would make them com- 
posers of ultramodern music. 

In his critique of Chavez’s style, Copland obliquely defined mod- 
ernism: “Without consciously attempting to be ‘modern,’ his music indu- 
bitably succeeds in belonging to our age.”?4 His idea of the variety of 
styles subsumed under modernism is suggested by the composers he con- 
sidered modern: Scriabin, Debussy, Ravel, and Stravinsky. In Copland’s 
view, the modern music movement was born in Europe; specifically, in 
Paris with Debussy and Ravel and the impressionists, in Vienna with 
Schoenberg, and in St. Petersburg with Stravinsky.” In retrospect, Cop- 
land saw both ultramodernism and the modernism of Stravinsky’s neo- 
classicism as a reaction against impressionism. Stylistically different from 
ultramodern music, modern music featured harmonic and rhythmic in- 
novations that could return to older forms or even use conventional- 
sounding harmonies. Copland believed it was even possible to compose 
atonal or polytonal music, to use polyrhythms and unconventional 
forms, yet not be an ultramodernist. In other words, modernism did not 
necessarily bar the conventional. The modern composer dispensed with 
functional tonality and relied on no theoretical harmonic system, yet re- 
tained the supposition that harmony was still a viable musical parameter 
that could be stretched but not completely broken. The composer dis- 
pensed with all preconceived theories, making “his ear the sole judge of 
right and wrong in harmonic wisdom, whether or not the theorist were 
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able to explain the resultant harmonies logically.”2° Modern music’s sec- 
ond major stylistic innovation, in Copland’s schema, was polytonality 
that did not bar triadic harmony.*” 

Thus, for Copland, modernism lay in both stylistic innovation and a 
shift in musical aesthetics. He linked modern music with both exploration 
of new styles and techniques and the desire to break from Romanticism 
and imitation of past conventions. So when at midcentury Copland of- 
fered a concise, summary definition of modern music, it represented how 
he conceived both ultramodern and modern music: 


Modern music in a word, is principally the expression in terms of an 
enriched musical language of a new spirit of objectivity, attuned to 
our own times. It is the music of the composer of today—in other 
words—our music.78 


Music could sound conventional harmonically or melodically, but still be 
deemed modern if composers treated harmony and melody in ways that 
did not adhere strictly to previous styles and exhibited innovative traits 
in other areas. 


Study with Rubin Goldmark and Beyond 


Copland’s ideas about modern and ultramodern music were formed dur- 
ing the years he completed secondary school and after graduating in 
1921. Although he decided against attending college (a decision he later 
regretted), during these private studies in theory and composition with 
Goldmark from fall 1917 to spring 1921 Copland “essentially charted 
out his own three-year program roughly comparable to a conservatory 
education.”?? Published accounts of what Copland studied with Gold- 
mark remained sketchy for years; Copland never provided details about 
these lessons. His most extensive writing about his former teacher is 
found in a tribute, but he reveals nothing about what he learned. 

Archival sources document some of what Copland learned from 
Goldmark. The primary source materials dating from these years are a 
series of seventeen notebooks, each labeled “Music Composition Note- 
book,” and a second set of seven Schirmer manuscript books spanning 
the years 1916 through 1921 in the Aaron Copland Collection at the 
Library of Congress. The first, “Music Composition Notebook 1: Exer- 
cises and Early AC Compositions, 1916-1917,”°° contains exercises, 
sketches, and compositions, as do the remainder of these notebooks 
(except 6 and 14 through 16, which primarily contain sketches and 
complete compositions). 

According to Copland’s own account, Goldmark primarily provided 
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him with thorough instruction in harmony, species counterpoint, eigh- 
teenth-century counterpoint, and classical forms, especially sonata 
form.3! He started Copland on a systematic course of study, beginning 
with the basics—bass clef, scales, intervals, triads and their inversions, 
modulations, and harmonic exercises. Notebook 1 also has thematic ideas 
and melodies, some with Goldmark’s blue-pencil corrections. Sketches for 
several short pieces are also found here: a Chopinesque “Nocturne” in G 
minor; the vocal line of the song, “My Heart is in the East”; the text for 
“Burial of Moses”; a second theme in G minor; and, a sketch for “Amer- 
tune.” This notebook contains finished as well as uncompleted composi- 
tions: a “Theme and Variations in B minor” (dated November 23, 1917, 
four variations on a five-measure theme); “Romance-Barcarolle”; and 
Valse Impromptu (February 6, 1916, predating study with Goldmark). 
The title at the head of page 12v is “Selections from an Imaginary Orato- 
rio,” Copland’s biblical oratorio. He worked as far as planning two 
movements. As seen in Notebook 2, marked “Scrap Book, Fairmont 
Hotel, Aug. 1916,” Copland continued learning his minor scales and 
studying modulation (most of the remainder of Notebook 2 is filled with 
modulation exercises).3” 

These notebooks chart Copland’s progress with Goldmark as both 
theory student and composer. Goldmark thoroughly trained him in six- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century counterpoint, and Copland produced 
didactic two- and three-part inventions, fugues, song forms, and a sonata. 
Notebook 3 (1918-19) contains counterpoint exercises: a “Theme (Ex- 
periment in Ground Motive),” a fugue, and double fugues. Notebook 4 is 
filled with fugues, showing Copland’s progress from two-voice to three- 
and four-voice fugues. By September 19, 1919, Copland had mastered the 
rudiments of a fugue for three voices; by October, 28, 1919, he had com- 
pleted a fugue for four voices. He also continued harmony exercises. The 
Schirmer manuscript books are undated, but like the notebooks, contain 
Goldmark’s corrections. Schirmer Manuscript Book 1 contains notes on 
species counterpoint and parallel thirds and sixths; Schirmer Manuscript 
Book 2 contains more species counterpoint and free counterpoint. By this 
stage Copland was capable of writing canons and applying the techniques 
of diminution, augmentation, double counterpoint, contrary motion, and 
stretto. Goldmark continued drilling Copland in modulating through the 
circle of fifths and the use of various cadences (Notebook 12). These 
exercises are the equivalent of the first two years of conservatory studies 
in harmony and counterpoint.’ 

Goldmark further trained Copland through model composition. By 
the next year, as documented in Notebook 5, dated 1919-20, Copland 
had progressed to composing simple and rounded binary forms, all the 
while continuing his counterpoint studies. Goldmark also had Copland 
compose binary dances. He began to prepare Copland to write a piano 
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sonata, beginning with the first movement, “Allegro.” Goldmark further 
drilled Copland in the basics of harmony and counterpoint, with Note- 
book 8 (undated) containing exercises in harmony, figured bass, chorale 
harmonizations, and four-part writing. The Schirmer manuscript books 
more extensively document Copland’s progress at this point. He made a 
diagram of what he called “2 part binary form,” showing simple binary 
form as having two parts of sixteen measures and rounded binary as 
twenty-four measures. Rather than understanding rounded binary as a 
two-part form, Copland seems to have understood it as “3 part primary” 
form or A-B-A, a precursor to the ternary forms he later used for many 
pieces, A-B-A or A-B-A’ (see table 1.1). Copland continued writing more 
binary dances and a scherzo and trio for string quartet. Schirmer Manu- 
script Book 5 shows Copland mastering rondo form. He also began 
sonata form, understanding it as a three-part structure (see table 1.2). 
Next, Copland completed an extended first movement of a sonata, found 
in Schirmer Manuscript Book 7; he had also progressed to composing in 
four parts, as seen in a slow movement for string quartet (notated on a 
piano grand staff!). This notebook spans his final months with Goldmark 
and the beginning of his studies in France: page 16v is dated “Foun- 
tainebleau, JUNE 1921,” clearly marking the end of his American studies.*+ 

Goldmark taught from two harmony books, Richter’s Manual of 


TABLE 1.1 Copland’s Diagram of Rounded Binary Form (3-part primary form 
in 24 measures) 


Part 1 Part 2 Part 3 
8 8 8 
[Period w. phrase] New Repetition 


Source: Schirmer Manuscript Book 3, n.d., Box 117C, Folder 4, ACC, p. 22v. 


TABLE 1.2 Copland’s Diagram of Sonata Form (“Notes On Sonata Form”) 


Part 1 Part 2 Part 3 Part 4? 
Exposition Developments Recapitulation (Coda 2) 
1. Theme in tonic or of 
2. Repetition of theme (flowing) 

or Episode, leading to free fantasia part 1 
3. Dominant of dominant, or with 

return establishment takes harmonic 

place Durchführung modification 


4. Second or lyric theme in 
dominant or relative major 

5. Closing theme in key of 
second theme 


Source: Schirmer Manuscript Book 5, n.d., Box 117C, Folder 5, ACC, p. 25v. 
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Harmony and the Foote and Spaulding Modern Harmony in Its Theory 
and Practice. The latter, published in 1905, encompassed nineteenth- 
century chromatic harmony. It also included theoretical treatment of 
many harmonic advances associated with music from the turn of the 
twentieth century, such as the use of ninths, elevenths, and thirteenths, 
explaining their theoretical construction. Examples from the contempo- 
rary repertoire included excerpts from Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande in 
a discussion of the thirteenth.*> Copland’s early notebooks contain evi- 
dence that Goldmark used these texts with him. Notebook 11, “Exer- 
cises in Harmony” (undated), contains a note, “see Richter Table.” This 
notebook also contains notes on chromatic and extended harmonies. 
Copland continued studying free counterpoint and was learning the use 
of suspensions and anticipations.*° These studies from 1917 to 1920 
covered basic compositional styles and techniques of the Common Prac- 
tice, while those from 1920 to 1921 covered chromatic and extended 
harmony. Thus, from Goldmark Copland received a thorough grounding 
in music from Bach to Debussy. 

In Copland’s view, Goldmark represented the outmoded American 
nationalist composer. The elder composer had written works based on 
Native and African-American themes, a superannuated musical national- 
ism.” Copland felt he was working in a vacuum. Although the new 
music of Europe was performed in the major American musical centers— 
New York, Boston, Chicago, and Rochester—Copland thought the 
United States then lacked a substantial modernist art music repertoire. 
He knew little of the American music that had preceded him and appar- 
ently was not influenced by the nationalist or Americanist styles of earlier 
composers, even Goldmark himself. “My own generation found little of 
interest in the work of their elders: MacDowell, Chadwick or Loeffler; 
and their influence on our music was nil. (We had only an inkling of the 
existence of the music of Charles Ives in the Twenties.)”38 Goldmark was 
sympathetic to the idea of identity—national or ethnic—in musical com- 
position, and many of his works bear Americanist titles: Pollack lists 
Hiawatha Overture, Negro Rhapsody, The Call of the Plains, and his 
best-known composition, Requiem, suggested by Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address.*? Goldmark studied at the Vienna Conservatory and had been a 
student of Dvořák at the National Conservatory. He followed Dvorak’s 
lead in using Native American and African-American musical materials, 
rather than being motivated by a broader consciousness or deeper under- 
standing of the musical traditions they represented. Goldmark did not in- 
fluence Copland to write Americanist music, but rather instilled in him 
technical mastery as defined in the German Romantic tradition. 

A musical conservative, Goldmark espoused conventional tonal 
music, forms, and genres, leading Copland to describe Goldmark’s com- 
positional style as “in the familiar idiom of his day.”4° An admirer of 
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German Romantic music and the more contemporary, Strauss, Ravel, 
and Debussy, Goldmark rejected the modernism of Schoenberg, Stravin- 
sky, and Ives, warning Copland to avoid modern music lest he become 
“contaminated.” Copland’s style of his student days, by his own ac- 
count, was beginning to show traces of the moderns. Goldmark had no 
interest in Copland’s more modern pieces. Copland remarked, “I had a 
little trouble with him because I was beginning to write pieces that, from 
where he sat, seemed rather avant-garde and he couldn’t apply any of his 
conventional harmonic ideas to them because they didn’t have any con- 
ventional ideas in that sense.”*! Goldmark refused to critique these inde- 
pendently composed “radical” pieces, as he called them, admitting he did 
not understand the new language.** Nonetheless, Copland pursued the 
newer styles that Goldmark considered “modernistic experiments” or 
“avant garde.”*3 So during the Goldmark years Copland produced two 
types of compositions, conventional model compositions submitted for 
lessons and modernist ones pursued independently. 

Several “modern” works from these years survive, mostly two-page 
songs and piano pieces. Goldmark little influenced Copland’s stylistic 
development in them. As Howard Pollack’s recent overview of Copland’s 
juvenilia shows, Copland had already begun developing his own style 
and compositional voice during high school. The music composition 
notebooks from Notebook 2 on are filled with sketches and completed 
compositions dating back to at least 1917. They contain sketches for art 
songs (Notebooks 2, 3, 6, 7), solo instrumental works (for cello, violin, 
piano, “B> instrument” and piano) (Notebooks 3, 6, 5, 13), and a trio 
(Notebook 7). They also contain several finished compositions, showing 
that Copland was quite prolific and ambitious at an early age. Obviously 
drawn to Chopin, the teenager made transcriptions of two etudes for 
cello and piano (Chopin, op. ro, no. 4 and op. 25, no. 7), though only 
the cello parts are found in Notebook 3 (transcribed June 27, 1919). 
Copland also made another arrangement for piano and cello, Schuman- 
niana, a medley of Papillons, Carnival, and Kreisleriana themes, presum- 
ably for Copland and his friend Arne Vainio, who was both a cellist and 
clarinetist. It is probable that Copland arranged the Chopin etudes as 
duets for himself and Vainio. 

These early works show the youth influenced by composers ranging 
from the Europeans, Debussy, Ravel, Scriabin, and Bloch, to Americans 
such as Carpenter and Griffes. His solo piano work, Moment Musicale— 
a Tone Poem (inspired by a poem by his new friend, Aaron Schaffer), 
shows the influence of Beethoven, Liszt, Tchaikovsky, and what Pollack 
describes as “Jewish-sounding meanderings” that illustrate Schaffer’s 
text.*° Stylistically, these early works show Copland beginning to move 
beyond functional tonality and triadic harmony and exploring seventh 
chords and chromatic harmony along with the tritone. Furthermore, 
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these works are often tonally ambiguously, with unexpected harmonies, 
cadences, and frequent modulations. 

Although struggling to find his own compositional voice, by fall 1917 
(shortly after his studies with Goldmark began) Copland clearly showed 
signs of having assimilated techniques borrowed from Debussy and Liszt. 
His first accomplished works from this fall—three songs—are influenced 
by Debussy: “After Antwerp” (text by Emile Cammaerts), “Spurned 
Love” (text by Thomas Bailey Aldrich), and “Melancholy,” subtitled “a 
Song a la Debussy” (text by Jeffrey Farnol). Copland progressed rapidly 
in his next art songs composed over the next three years: Three Songs 
(1918; text by Aaron Schaffer); “Simone” (1919; text by Remy de Gour- 
mont); “Music I Heard” (1920; text by Conrad Aiken); “Old Poem” 
(1920; translated from the Chinese by Arthur Waley); “Pastorale” (1921; 
translated from Kafiri by Edward Powys Mathers); and “My Heart Is in 
the East” (text by Schaffer). His early instrumental works, Waltz Caprice 
for piano (1918) and Poéme for cello and piano (1918), Sonnets I and II 
for piano (1919, 1920), and Preludes I and II for violin and piano (1919, 
1921) show the influence of both Liszt and Debussy.*” 


Night 


By the time Copland left for Paris, he had composed numerous pieces, 
varying from juvenilia to technically accomplished works.*® One student 
work, the art song “Night,” shows a teenaged Copland composing in an 
Impressionist style 4 la Debussy. Although Goldmark could inculcate in 
Copland his admiration for the German Romantics, he did indeed impart 
to his student solid grounding in harmony and counterpoint, as “Night” 
attests. Beginning it on July 1, 1918, in Marlboro, New York,*? Copland 
finished it on December 16 back home in Brooklyn. 

“Night” shows how far and how quickly Copland had progressed 
during less than a year’s study with Goldmark. Only in the previous year 
had he reached the point where he could actually complete short works, 
rather than abandon them for lack of technique. Goldmark, versed in 
French Impressionism, had taught Copland the use of ninths, elevenths, 
and thirteenths (as per Spaulding’s Modern Harmony). He had also 
drilled Copland in chromatic harmony. Both are evident in “Night,” 
which begins on a D>, and features the liberal use of ninths and parallel 
harmony. A letter from his friend Aaron Schaeffer, who wrote the poem 
Copland set, makes numerous references to traces of Debussy and Scri- 
abin in the piece, such as the whole-tone scale.*°° Analysis of the short 
piece supports Schaeffer’s observations and reveals the influence of De- 
bussy. Copland introduces the whole-tone scale (which returns through- 
out the song) in the right-hand piano motive appearing at the outset and 
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when the voice enters. With its dominant ninth harmony, whole-tone 
scales, and harmony built thereupon, “Night” is rather conventional and 
imitative of the French composer.*! Yet Copland’s own musical personal- 
ity had begun to emerge, for this work displays more than extended har- 
monies and half-diminished sevenths used as harmonic color rather than 
functionally. By this time, Copland had finally learned to modulate and 
makes a bold shift from D> to A major, a whole tone away. Again, this 
suggests Debussy, for example, Prélude a l’aprés-midi d'un faune, with 
its exploration of melodic and harmonic whole-tone relationships. 

Copland displays sensitivity to the text in supplying a burst of thirty- 
second-note pianistic figuration to paint the phrase “gentle murmur of 
the lake / is silvered by a fountain’s play.” Yet he is awkward and inexpe- 
rienced when writing for voice. The principal vocal motive requires an 
upward leap of octave followed by a downward leap of a diminished 
fourth, chromaticism, and a descending augmented second at its close. 
Pollack interprets the prominent use of augmented seconds as suggesting 
a Jewish musical influence, but regardless, the vocal melody is rather dif- 
ficult to sing. Nonetheless, the work compares favorably with the songs 
of Debussy and shows that the eighteen-year-old had made striking 
progress under Goldmark. Copland had developed a strong, French- 
influenced musical personality of his own. Unpublished for seventy 
years, “Night” never garnered public recognition for Copland. 


Copland’s “Ultramodern” Style: Scherzo humoristique 
(The Cat and the Mouse) 


The piano works Scherzo humoristique: Cat and Mouse and “Jazzy” 
from Trois Equisses (Three Moods) further exhibit Copland’s explo- 
ration of an unconventional harmonic style as a teenager and during his 
twenties. With its extensive dissonance and atonality, Scherzo humoris- 
tique fits Copland’s description of ultramodernism and can be taken as 
an example of his beginning exploration of the style in 1920. Composed 
during the final year of his study with Goldmark, the work undoubtedly 
reflects Copland’s interest in the moderns about which he wrote so many 
of his articles and whose scores he studied on his own during high 
school. Like many of his early instrumental works, Cat and Mouse is 
based on a poem, Jean de la Fontaine’s “Le Vieux Chat et la Jeune 
Souris” (“The Old Cat and the Young Mouse”). Full of symbolism, the 
poem is about the vain attempts of a young mouse in the grasp of an old 
cat to convince the feline to release him.” Whether interpreted as pro- 
grammatic or impressionistic, Scherzo humoristique, nonetheless, is one 
of Copland’s first “ultramodern” works, that is, one in which he ex- 
plored new tonal procedures and new means of tonal organization. The 
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piece uses nondiatonic scales, nonfunctional harmony, and new rhythmic 
techniques, and departs from classical forms. Bridging youthful study 
and early public success, it shows Copland’s highly sophisticated and 
personal modernist style at the end of his studies with Goldmark and at 
the beginning of his professional career.** 


Debussy’s Influence: Pentatonicism and Whole Tones 


The influence of Debussy is seen primarily in Copland’s pentatonic and 
whole-tone scales, formal organization, and the means by which he es- 
tablishes tonality. In Scherzo humoristique, Copland moved beyond the 
sonata form Goldmark required of all his students and used a tripartite 
form similar to Debussy’s. The work divides into three major sections, 
A-B-A’, plus an Introduction and Coda (see table 1.3, cf. table 1.2). 


Scale Systems 


Copland’s Scherzo exhibits pentatonicism and whole tones as alternate 
scale systems to escape the tyranny of diatonicism. In the Introduction, he 
immediately establishes the overriding architectonic principle of the 
work: the alternation of the minor pentatonic scale with the whole-tone 
collection. The work begins with an ascending pentatonic scale, the 
source of the melody (see example 1.1). The generative principles of the 
work all derive from the opening two measures. Pentatonic melodies and 
ostinati return throughout, first in mm. 21-30 in the left hand (see ex- 
ample 1.2) and later in mm. 38-39, both times starting on Gb. The left- 
hand ostinato of mm. 21-30 begins with a G>-D> dyad in the bass for the 
first three measures of this passage before expanding to encompass the 
complete pentatonic scale in mm. 38-39. The pentatonic scale also occurs 


TABLE 1.3 Scherzo humoristique (The Cat and the Mouse), Overall Form 
Section 
Introduction A B A Coda 
Melody Pentatonic/ x-y-x- x-pentatonic— x-y-x- Whole tone- 
whole-tone chromatic y-diatonic-x x-whole simultaneity 
alternation tone 
Collection 4-24/5-35 4-24/5-35 5-35/7-35 4-24/8-28/ 4-24/5-35 
5-35 
Measures 1-4 5-20 21-39 40-72 73-end 
Harmony LI bV-IV VI I 
Tonal center D D C D D 
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EXAMPLE 1.1 Copland, Scherzo humoristique (The Cat and the Mouse), 
mm. 1-4 
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EXAMPLE 1.2 Copland, Scherzo humoristique (The Cat and the Mouse), 
Pentatonic occurrences in section B, mm. 21-30 


in mm. 25ff., on Ab, and is also found in m. 29, beginning on C#, enhar- 
monically D>. Copland also uses the whole-tone scale, as discussed below. 


Harmony 


Copland does not just create melodies with the whole-tone and penta- 
tonic scales; they are also the sources of his harmonies. Immediately fol- 
lowing the introduction of the pentatonic scale in m. 1, the F whole-tone 
collection appears, and Copland uses it to generate a vertical sonority, a 
whole tone “chord” 4-24—or, if thought of diatonically, an augmented 
triad to which is added an augmented sixth (enharmonically, minor sev- 
enth; see example 1.1). In m. 4 Copland draws upon the other whole-tone 
collection, the one built on C-natural (6-35, t = o). Unlike the second 
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measure, where Copland uses tertiary harmonies, here he seems to create 
quartal harmonies: using D as the root, he “stacks” an augmented fourth 
above it, and a diminished fourth above that. However, his harmonies are 
in reality tertiary, for C—rather than D—is the root of the chord, with E 
occurring as a major third above. The D is introduced as a pedal tone. It 
is this sonority in m. 4, 4-24, t = o, I = o, or a whole-tone triad built 
upon C, that serves as the harmonic pedal in mm. 5-8. Whole-tone pas- 
sages recur throughout the piece: mm. 14-18, 31-37, 40-48, 55-58, 70 
72, and 73-79 (again alternating F and C whole-tone collections). 

This organizational principle—the alternation of the pentatonic scale 
and the whole-tone collection—not only generates both melodies and har- 
mony, but also guides the overall formal scheme (see table 1.4). Each of 
these primary divisions is further subdivided into sections that are pre- 
dominantly pentatonic or whole tone. Copland strives for symmetry and 
balance, reversing the order in which the pentatonic and whole-tone col- 
lections follow each other from section to section. Although in the Intro- 
duction Copland begins with the pentatonic scale, he begins the first sub- 
section of A with the C whole-tone collection (see table 1.5). This section 
closes with a collection that is a superset of the whole tone (6-35) and the 
pentatonic scale (5-35): the chromatic scale (12-1). 


Octatonicism 


Scherzo humoristique features Copland’s first use of the octatonic scale 
in a finished composition. Section A’ begins like section A, with the 
whole-tone collection, 6-35 in mm. 59-62. He quickly introduces the oc- 
tatonic collection (see table 1.6; cf. table 1.5). The outer X subsections 
frame a single internal octatonic y subsection. Copland closes A’ with the 


TABLE 1.4 Scherzo humoristique, Introduction 


Melody Pentatonic Whole tone Pentatonic Whole tone 
Collection 5-35 4-24 5-35 4-24 
Measure 1 2 3 4 
Tonal center ambiguous ambiguous ambiguous ambiguous 


TABLE 1.5 Scherzo humoristique, Section A 


Subsection 
x y x 
Melody C whole tone Pentatonic C whole tone Chromatic scale 
Collection 4-24/6-35 5-35 4-24/6-35 
Measures 5-8 9-14 15-18 19-20 
Harmony I, D pedal I, D pedal I, D pedal I, D pedal 
Tonal center D D D D 
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TABLE 1.6 Scherzo humoristique, Section A’ 


Subsection 
x y x x 

Melody F whole tone 1212 F whole tone Ab pentatonic C whole 

octatonic chromatic tone 
Collection 4-24 8-28 4-24 5-35 4-24 
Measures 55-58 59-62 63-67 68-69 70-72 
Harmony v IV-V# vi by V-I 
Tonal center D D D D D 


return of the pentatonic and the C whole-tone collections. Copland’s in- 
terest in scale types extends to section B, where he briefly juxtaposes pen- 
tatonicism with diatonicism (see table 1.7). Each scale type is associated 
with characteristic melodic and thematic motives. There are two basic 
melodic figurations, X and Y, each tonally, rhythmically, and texturally 
distinct. The melodic ideas help to delimit both the form and the tonal 
system undergirding a particular section. The X material first occurs in 
mm. 5-8; characterized by a sixteenth-note rhythm that traverses three 
octaves, it recurs throughout the piece, appearing in either a pentatonic 
configuration (as it does at mm. 21-30, see example 1.2; mm. 51-54; 
mm. 68-69), or an F whole-tone configuration (mm. 55-58; see example 
1.1). Rhythmically static rather than propulsive, the Y material is char- 
acterized by sustained pentatonic sonorities. 

Copland eschews functional tonality, establishing nonfunctional 
tonal centers by other means. In sections A and A’, he establishes D as the 
tonal center, first by using the whole-tone and pentatonic scales, whose 
properties defeat the pitch centrism of diatonicism. The pentatonic scale 
lacks the half-step between scale degrees 3 and 4 and the pitch-defining 
centrism of the leading tone of the major scale; Copland’s pentatonic is 
comprised of alternating whole steps and minor thirds. Similarly, the 
whole-tone scale, comprised solely of successive whole steps, also lacks a 
leading tone. By using the pentatonic and the whole-tone scales, Copland 


TABLE 1.7 Scherzo humoristique, Section B 


Subsection 
Melody x Pentatonic y Diatonic x 
scale 
Collection 5-35 5-35 4-24 7-35 5-35 
Measures 21-37 38-39 40-44 45-50 51-54 
Harmony bv bv LIV$ I VI 
alternation D major B major 
harmonic harmonic 
oe tee pedal pedal 
Tonal center C C C D D 
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can escape the gravitational pull of diatonicism and avoid functional 
tonality. 

Copland fully exploits the atonal implications involved in using the 
whole-tone scale by basing his harmonies upon it, particularly the 4-24. 
He also generates harmonies from the pentatonic scale, as he does in sub- 
section Y (see example 1.1, mm. 9-12). The final two measures of the 
piece confirm that the whole-tone collection and the pentatonic collec- 
tion are the sources of his harmonies. In m. 81 the left hand plays the 
pentatonic scale solely on the black keys; the right hand plays a portion 
of the diatonic scale in parallel thirds. In the final two measures of the 
piece, Copland combines the pentatonic dyad comprised of C# and D# 
with the pair of thirds F-A and G-B to complete the F whole-tone collec- 
tion. Thus, the pentatonic and whole tone are sounded simultaneously, 
yet distinctly, following a passage where diatonicism and pentatonicism 
are sounded together. 

Throughout Cat and Mouse, Copland avoids the V-I progression by 
establishing tonal centers by other means, first through the use of pedals, 
which establish tonal poles to further subvert functional tonality. He es- 
tablishes D and C as tonal centers in A and B, respectively. The overrid- 
ing tonal center of section A is D, which is confirmed in m. 5, where D is 
introduced as a rhythmic pedal. Copland repeats this pitch in mm. 5-6 in 
the left hand as he introduces whole-tone sonorities built on C. A similar 
figure reappears in mm. 40-48. The primacy of D as tonal center is later 
asserted in mm. 9-12 and returns in mm. 47-51 and the Coda (mm. 73- 
79). The Coda returns to the pedal, now Dt, the lowest note in the piece, 
occurring in the lowest octave of the piano. Above this, Copland reintro- 
duces whole-tone harmonies. In section B (beginning m. 21), Copland es- 
tablishes C as the tonal center, but more subtlely. Rather than use a sin- 
gle unambiguous pedal point, section B uses ostinati that oscillate 
between two pitches or two pairs of pitches, thereby shifting from one 
tonal center to another. This section also contains discernible harmonic 
progressions, in contrast to the outer sections. Copland initiates this sec- 
tion with the dyad G>-D), which suggests PV of C; this changes in mm. 
22-25 to Bb-Ab. Simultaneous with the left-hand dyad, pairs of thirds al- 
ternate in the right hand, F-A and C-E, and later C-E and E-G, suggest- 
ing an F-major seventh chord, or IV” of C major. Over the span of mm. 
29-31, Copland even alludes to the dominant of C major (see example 
1.2). The diatonic thirds above the pentatonic scale of the left hand fill in 
the perfect fifth, G and C, thereby setting up these two pitches as two di- 
atonic poles, the dominant and the tonic, the pillars of the tonal system. 
Yet functional tonality is absent. Neither a functional tonic nor domi- 
nant appears in this work—just the piling up of dyads ripe with tonal im- 
plications, including bitonality. While C major is the overarching tonal 
focal point, the G>-D> ostinato suggests Gb as a tonal center at the micro 
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level, with Gb as the tonic and D» as the dominant. The ostinato involv- 
ing the pairs of thirds F-A and C-E alludes to F major (which itself lies a 
fourth above C major). 


The Provenance of Copland’s Tonal Experiments 


One may wonder about the precocity of a nineteen-year-old composer 
who developed not only a personal style before reaching the age of ma- 
jority, but also a means of controlling tonal flow and organization that 
has at its basis extremely sophisticated theoretical thinking. Is it possible 
that Copland, like Athena, sprang from the head of a compositional 
Zeus? No, rather, at this stage in his development, Copland aspired to be 
the spitting image of his hero, Stravinsky. We know that Copland had en- 
thusiastically and independently studied the music of a French Impres- 
sionist and the Russian “modernist” Scriabin. Copland clearly knew of 
Stravinsky’s music: he regularly read music critic Paul Rosenfeld’s articles 
in The Dial. Rosenfeld wrote of the new European composers and readily 
championed their music, including Stravinsky. As Carol Oja has shown, 
Stravinsky enjoyed popularity in the United States during this time.*> We 
can now say with certainty that Copland knew the music of Stravinsky. 
He had ample opportunity to hear the elder composer’s music while he 
was in high school. Regularly commuting into Manhattan for his Satur- 
day morning lessons with Goldmark, the teenager also took a subscrip- 
tion to the Metropolitan Opera. Pollack has documented that Copland 
attended performances by the Ballets Russes, which presented both Fire- 
bird and Petrushka in New York in January 1916 under the auspices of 
the Metropolitan Opera. Copland would have had a second opportunity 
to see the ballet in 1919, when the Metropolitan Opera again presented it. 
Furthermore, one of Copland’s unfinished efforts, “Sketch for Song 
‘Music I Heard with You,’” which displays a brief octatonic scale in the 
right hand of the piano accompaniment, shows that Copland had begun 
experimenting with octatonicism as early as 1919.°° By the time he com- 
posed Cat and Mouse, Stravinsky had replaced Debussy and Scriabin as 
the composer after whose music Copland modeled his own. 

Noting the extensive and deep influence French music had on Cop- 
land’s contemporary Virgil Thomson (whose ideas were shaped by expo- 
sure to the music of composers such as D’Indy, Debussy, and Satie), Carol 
Oja challenges the original conventional wisdom that the first generation 
of American twentieth-century composers were tabulae rasae when they 
went to Paris, to be shaped almost exclusively by their experiences there. 
“Often writers have assumed that American composers of Thomson’s 
generation presented Paris with a clean slate, that there they gained so- 
phistication and encountered contemporary musical developments.” 57 
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When he went to Paris, Copland, too—like Thomson—had ideas of his 
own. However, rather than D’Indy and Satie, Copland, in contrast to 
Thomson, was influenced by the Russian-in-Paris Stravinsky. 

Previous Copland scholars have generally accepted that Copland 
was influenced by Stravinsky, exposed to his music by Nadia Boulanger. 
In a 1950 article David Matthews noted that Stravinsky’s Rite of Spring 
influenced Copland’s Dance Symphony, and the elder’s neoclassical Octet 
influenced the younger’s large orchestral works and musical develop- 
ment.’ In his germinal article “Stravinsky and the Younger American 
Composers,” Arthur Berger argues from his personal experience as a 
composer that Stravinsky exerted a strong influence on American com- 
posers of the second and third quarter of the twentieth century and that 
the influence on Copland was particularly strong, witness Copland’s so- 
briquet “the Brooklyn Stravinsky.” Berger writes, “It was Nadia 
Boulanger, no doubt, who was a key figure in solidifying the kinship be- 
tween Copland and Stravinsky, and my account of the parentage of our 
school would be very incomplete, indeed, if she were not mentioned.”°? 
But Copland was first influenced by Stravinsky independently of Bou- 
langer. In this work he created while still studying with Goldmark, Cop- 
land borrows directly from the second tableau of Igor Stravinsky’s ballet 
Petrushka in four specific and telling ways. 


Octatonicism 


Richard Taruskin, in Stravinsky and the Russian Traditions: A Biography 
of the Works through “Mavra”® and several recent articles on Stravin- 
sky’s Russian music, has identified a Russian modernist style. It is char- 
acterized by a harmonic language developed by Mussorgsky, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, and his students (Stravinsky among them), whom Taruskin 
refers to collectively as the St. Petersburg school of composers—those as- 
sociated with the conservatory. Although Scherzo humoristique’s har- 
monic foundation rests on the pervasive use of the whole-tone scale and 
pentatonicism to generate both melodic and harmonic formulations, oc- 
tatonicism is present. As shown in table 1.6, it is found in the single in- 
ternal octatonic Y subsection of section A’. However, octatonicism alone 
is not conclusive proof of a connection between Stravinsky and Copland 
in this work. 


Black Key/White Key Division 


In numerous places in Scherzo humoristique, as we saw, Copland assigns 
the left hand and right hand specific duties. Evidence suggests that the 
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model for this piece was the second tableau of Stravinsky’s Petrushka. 
With respect to figuration and pianistic idiom, Scherzo humoristique re- 
flects the black-key/white-key division found in the second or Konzert- 
stuck tableau. At and at [51], the famous “Petrushka chord” occurs. 
Stravinsky assigns the left hand and right hand of the solo piano specific 
duties: the left hand plays the black keys and the right hand the white 
keys. The effect is more than visual, it is also aural: playing on the black 
keys (left hand) forms pentatonic scales, and playing on the white keys 
(right hand) forms diatonic scales. In numerous passages in Cat and 
Mouse, Copland’s assignments are identical: the left hand plays on the 
black keys and the right hand on the white keys in the passages at mm. 
21-31 and mm. 81-end. 


Tritone 


Copland’s interest in octatonicism extends beyond melodic application. 
In Cat and Mouse he also explores the tritonic properties of octatoni- 
cism. The black-key/white-key division has harmonic implications identi- 
cal to those in Stravinsky’s Petrushka. It stresses the tritone as more than 
a dissonant sonority: the tritone serves a harmonic and architectonic pur- 
pose. In his article “Chez Pétrouchka: Harmony and Tonality chez 
Stravinsky,” Taruskin calls the tritone “octave bisecting”®! because it di- 
vides the whole-tone scale (and the diatonic scale). The black-key/white- 
key division in Petrushka reflects the importance of the tritone as the 
midpoint dividing the octatonic scale, a means by which the octatonic 
scale may be organized into tetrachords. This “common tritone” also has 
bitonal implications in Petrushka. The black-key/white-key bifurcation 
throughout the second tableau, for example, at [50], and at [61], the 
“Petrushka chord,” anchors around the tritone C-F# (enharmonically 
Gb). Copland borrows this common tritone and uses it in a similar fash- 
ion. This “octave bisection,” or the use of tritonic organization, occurs in 
Cat and Mouse in section B, where tritones are formed by the GÈ of the 
dyad and the C of the pair of thirds (reinforced by the key change to C 
major!) in m. 21; Bb-Ein m. 25 and m. 27; and D-Ab in m. 26 and m. 28. 


Tonal Coherence 


Copland also borrowed from Stravinsky harmonic progressions that use 
tonal relationships other than tonic-dominant or tonic-subdominant. In 
“Chez Pétrouchka,” Taruskin discusses tonal coherence in the second 
tableau, pointing out the importance of the ii-I and VII-I harmonic pro- 
gressions as Stravinsky’s Russian modernist harmonic alternatives to the 
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V-I progression of the conventional tonal system first identified by 
Rameau. True, similar scales (whole tone and pentatonic) are also found 
in the works of French impressionist composers, whose works Copland 
also studied. But the likelihood of Petrushka being the model for Cop- 
land’s Scherzo humoristique increases when one takes into consideration 
the tonal coherence (Taruskin’s term) of both works. The tonal organi- 
zation of Copland’s piece closely resembles that of this ballet’s second 
tableau. First, both works have D and C as tonal centers. Stravinsky’s 
Petrushka moves from C to D, and eventually E and F#. Copland’s work 
reverses the polarity, moving from D to C and back to D (C being the 
tonal center of section B, with a C triad in the right hand and use of the 
C whole-tone collection). In section B, while the left hand plays G>-D> or 
Bb-Ab, the right hand is anchored about the C-E pair. Furthermore, the 
whole-tone sonorities that close the first subsection of B are built on C. 
Taruskin has identified the vii7-I progression, along with ii-I, as an im- 
portant cadential progression in Petrushka.®* Copland’s Scherzo also fea- 
tures the VII-I progression. Although the Introduction is tonally ambigu- 
ous, D is established as the tonal center of both sections A and A’. 
Section B is cast in C. The overall tonal flow (again Taruskin’s term) is 
D-C-D, or I-VII-I, a mirror or inverse of the ii-I Petrushka progression. 
The simultaneous use of the whole-tone and pentatonic scales, the juxta- 
position of octatonicism with diatonicism, the prominence of the tritone, 
the black-key, white-key bifurcated roles assigned to the left and right 
hands, and the use of VII-I as a modification of the vii7-I to provide 
tonal coherence lend overwhelming support to the thesis that Stravin- 
sky’s Petrushka served as a direct model for Copland’s Scherzo humoris- 
tique (The Cat and the Mouse). 


Assimilating Stravinsky 


Scherzo humoristique shows the extensive early influence of Igor Stravin- 
sky on the young Copland. One of the works Goldmark would not cri- 
tique, Cat and Mouse is representative of both Copland’s individual mu- 
sical voice and his relatively mature style. It shows complete control over 
form and over what were astonishingly new techniques for American 
composers in 1921—certainly for someone just out of his teens! It shows 
Copland at the age of twenty composing a work with clear tonal centers 
yet free of functional tonality. He fully realizes rhythmic, programmatic 
(that of a mouse being chased by a menacing cat across the piano key- 
board, in the manner of Zez Confrey and his popular song “Kitten on 
the Keys”), harmonic, and formal ideas. The work shows Copland as 
autodidact: he has clearly advanced beyond the teachings of Goldmark 
and his requisite sonata form. This dissonant, whole-tone/pentatonic al- 
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ternation represents Copland’s ultramodern style from the period he fin- 
ished his studies with Goldmark, antedating his study in Paris. Thus, not 
only is Scherzo humoristique a work from Copland’s first maturity, it 
also represents one of his earliest encounters with ultramodern music as 
he later identified it in his article of the mid-1920s, associated with the 
music of Stravinsky and Schoenberg. 

We know that Copland had enthusiastically and independently stud- 
ied the music of Debussy and Scriabin. We know that Copland knew of 
the music of Stravinsky from reading Rosenfeld’s Dial articles. We know 
from Oja’s research that Stravinsky had won over New York and Ameri- 
can audiences by 1920, and that Petrushka proved to be popular in New 
York. Pollack has shown that Copland attended performances of 
Stravinsky during those years he studied with Goldmark, thereby en- 
countering his music directly in New York before departing for Paris. 
Stravinsky replaced Debussy and Scriabin as the composer after whose 
music he modeled his own. Analysis of Scherzo humoristique (The Cat 
and the Mouse) illuminates what Copland considered ultramodernism 
and reveals the techniques he explored during his study with Goldmark 
just prior to his trip to Paris. Throughout this work, Copland explores 
the fundamental nature of the tonal system and of diatonicism. The 
young composer used the whole-tone and octatonic scales not only to 
create melodies but also to fashion nonfunctional, nondiatonic ambigu- 
ous harmonies. Copland combined these scale systems and nontertian 
harmonies with other techniques such as the use of tonal poles, pedals, 
and ostinati to establish tonal centers. Copland also uses the tritone as 
dominant, and uses subdominant substitution. All these techniques allow 
Copland to establish a tonal center without resorting to the conventional 
means of diatonicism or functional harmony. 

It is true that in his Scherzo Copland uses techniques derived from 
Debussy, particularly the suggestive, impressionistic title and the 
melodic and harmonic interaction of pentatonic-whole-tone forma- 
tions. However, evidence shows that Petrushka must have been the 
model for the Scherzo. The tonal organization of Copland’s piece closely 
resembles that of Petrushka’s second tableau. Copland’s Scherzo clearly 
shows the black-key/white-key division, with dedicated roles assigned to 
the left and right hands. As did his model Stravinsky, Copland juxta- 
poses octatonicism with diatonicism, and uses tonal pedals, prominent 
tritone, tritonic octave bisection, and nonfunctional harmonic progres- 
sions that provide the tonal coherence that models the Russian mod- 
ernist Stravinsky’s harmonic alternative to the V-I progression, either 
ii-I or VII-I. All these allow Copland to construct a piece that is highly 
dissonant, atonal, and based on a system of tonal organization other 
than diatonicism. It is within these parameters, alternative harmonic 
progressions and innovative means by which to establish tonal centers— 
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the use of pedals, avoidance of leading tones—that one can see the in- 
fluence of Stravinsky. 

Clearly, the similarities between Scherzo humoristique and the sec- 
ond tableau of Petrushka are too striking to be ignored. But the implica- 
tions extend beyond this single piece. Copland composed this work while 
he was studying with Goldmark and took it with him to Paris. The har- 
monic and tonal organization of this work suggests that by 1921, when 
Copland departed New York, he had already come under the influence of 
Stravinsky in his independent search for a new system of tonal and har- 
monic organization, and that the discovery of Stravinsky and his influ- 
ence upon Copland’s style began prior to the American’s study with 
Nadia Boulanger. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Boulanger and Compositional Maturity 


While walking about the streets of Paris on that first 
day, I noticed on the billboards that there was to be 
a premiere performance of a new ballet by Darius 
Milhaud, Les Mariés de la tour Eiffel, performed 

by the Ballet Suédois at the Théâtre des Champs 
Elysées the night of 19 June. Of course, I decided to 
go. It was a show put on by Cocteau and a group of 
composers called Les Six. ... The audience was 
shocked by the modernity of the music and the 
fanciful nature of the production; they whistled and 
hooted each time the curtain descended. I recall 
seeing Milhaud take a bow from the stage to mixed 
applause and hisses. It was the perfect way to spend 
one of my first nights in Paris—to get right into the 
action, where controversial music and dance were 
happening. 

—COoPLaND 


Copland initially planned to work in musical theater after high school 
and continue his piano and composition studies. After graduating he 
played in dance bands in the Catskills and Brooklyn. His friend Aaron 
Schaffer (then a twenty-two-year-old graduate student in literature on the 
Johns Hopkins University faculty), whom he met the summer of 1916 at 
the Fairmont Hotel in Tannersville, New York, advised him against going 
into popular music, believing it would not help him build a career in art 
music but would only be a dead-end grind. Urging him not to compro- 
mise his goals, Schaffer encouraged him to pursue his “high ideals and 
great ambitions” and “to be firm in your resolution to enter one of the 
most glorious professions in the gift of God and not to be deterred by the 
carping of small-minded people.” Copland felt he had learned all that 
he could from Goldmark and was aware that if he wanted to pursue a 
career in art music, he would have to go to Europe for further study. 


It was a foregone conclusion around 1920 that anyone who had seri- 
ous pretensions as a composer would have to go abroad to finish his 
studies. Before the war it was taken for granted that “abroad” for 
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composers meant Germany. But I belonged to the postwar generation, 
and so for me “abroad” inevitably meant Paris.! 


Both Goldmark and Adler had studied in Germany.” Goldmark’s music 
reflected his training; he composed in essentially Romantic style. Cop- 
land belonged to the next generation, those born near the turn of the 
twentieth century and reaching maturity during the twenties and drawn 
not to Vienna or Berlin but Paris. For Copland, “Paris was an interna- 
tional proving ground for all the newest tendencies in music.” 

Schaffer had spent a postdoctoral year in Paris and while there had 
corresponded with his young composer friend. Schaffer promised to “let 
you know about the big concerts which take place here, and imagine, 
when I attend any of them, that you are sitting beside me.” In letters writ- 
ten August 1919 through February 1920 Schaffer chronicled Paris’s musi- 
cal life, sending programs and detailed descriptions of the concerts he at- 
tended. He wrote Copland in late November 1919, “And now for music 
in Paris. I know you would enjoy this city if you were here; the concerts 
are simply countless and of every conceivable character.” These included 
attending a performance of the opera Salomé by Marriotte and as well as 
the Concerts Touche, where he heard works by Debussy, d’Indy, and 
Fauré. Early in 1920 he also attended the Ballets Russes’ performance of 
Stravinksy’s Petrushka. Schaffer also heard works by Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Moussorgsky, and Scriabin. He purchased scores to send his friend back 
in Brooklyn, including Debussy’s 12 Preludes and Pelléas et Mélisande, 
works by Scriabin, and whatever else Copland requested.* Copland’s own 
interest in new music (no doubt further piqued by Schaffer’s reports of 
Parisian musical life) drew him, not to study with a particular teacher, but 
to be in the midst of the latest musical trends. Copland later revealed why 
he had decided to go to Paris: “And also very much because of Debussy 
and Ravel and also the fact that we knew that Stravinsky was in Paris. De- 
bussy and Ravel were very fresh and different in the early 20s, as they 
were, and so you just wanted to go where the action was.”* Having come 
across an announcement in a music journal proposing the establishment 
of a music school for Americans at Fontainebleau commencing the sum- 
mer of 1921, Copland wrote Schaffer early in 1920 about the possibility 
of Copland remaining in Paris after the summer session had ended and 
finding work as a musician. Bolstered by Schaffer’s support of his ambi- 
tions and excited about the music coming from Paris, Copland submitted 
his Fontainebleau application, hoping to find a way to remain in France 
past the summer (by the fall of 1920 Schaffer had returned to the United 
States and was then on the faculty of the University of Texas). 

In summer 1921 Copland left New York for Paris to study at 
Fontainebleau, hoping to find a composition teacher with whom he 
could continue his studies and remain in Paris at the close of the sum- 
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mer.’ There, in the City of Light, he encountered the teacher who would 
be most influential on his development as a modernist. Thus, the second 
stage of Copland’s modern style gradually evolved under the musical 
midwifery of Nadia Boulanger.6 He became her student and mentee, 
remaining with her until 1924. Exactly what Copland learned from 
Boulanger and experienced in Paris is not fully understood—not only 
stylistically, but aesthetically, intellectually, and culturally.” As has al- 
ready been shown above, Copland did not arrive in Paris a tabula rasa, 
completely without his own aesthetic and stylistic ideas and emergent 
personal style. Nonetheless in Paris an important transformation took 
place. Copland advanced from being a student composer who intuited 
the harmonic language of Stravinsky to become a mature one who em- 
braced the new aesthetic of a young generation of French composers, his 
European contemporaries known as Les Six. 


An American Composer in Paris 


Copland was among the first class of students at the American Conserva- 
tory at Fontainebleau, as it was originally known. Intended for the “élite 
of American students only” or those whose talent and advanced training 
showed their promise, the school provided students with training that 
was essentially French. This “new American-French School of Music in 
Fontainebleau,” as Mabel C. Tuttle referred to it, was a summer school 
whose “course will be similar to that of the famous Paris Conservatoire 
and will be directed by many of the same teachers.”® 

That first summer at Fontainebleau, Copland did not begin study 
with Boulanger. When he first arrived in June, he initially studied piano 
with Ricardo Vifies (from summer 1921 to spring 1922) and composi- 
tion with Paul Vidal (who often sent his assistant, André Bloch, to teach 
his class). Vidal, the head composition teacher at the Paris Conservatory, 
was conservative like Goldmark and had little sympathy for contempo- 
rary music. Copland even described him as a “French Goldmark.”? Ini- 
tially Copland was not interested in studying harmony with Boulanger 
because he had already studied harmony in New York with Goldmark, 
but during that summer the reputation of the brilliant young harmony 
teacher spread. Copland was persuaded to visit one of her classes by a fel- 
low student, harpist Djina Ostrowska. After just one visit Copland was so 
impressed by the enthusiasm and clarity of her teaching and vibrancy of 
her personality that he regularly began to attend her harmony and analy- 
sis classes. The following fall, on October 26, he showed Boulanger some 
of his scores and performed “Jazzy” from Trois Equisses. She accepted 
him immediately for private composition studies. Copland remained in 
Paris to study with her until 1924.!° 
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Study with Nadia Boulanger 


Copland was often elliptical in describing exactly what he learned from 
Boulanger. He believed she had two unique qualities: her love of music 
and her ability to inspire confidence in her students.'! She also had an 
encyclopedic knowledge of music history. Under Boulanger’s tutelage he 
progressed from writing two-page pieces to writing large-scale works. 
Unfortunately, Boulanger had effectively ceased composing by the time 
her American students arrived at Fontainebleau, and she was then 
known primarily as a pedagogue, organist, and conductor. There exists 
little of her oeuvre to compare with the works of her students. Copland’s 
recollections, and those of other Boulanger students, have to be carefully 
scrutinized to reconstruct what Copland learned from her. 

Boulanger sought first and foremost to develop technique. Copland, 
in his autobiography, remarked upon her emphasis on solid technique, 
ear training, mastery of all styles of music and knowledge of music from 
all periods, and on counterpoint, score reading, and orchestration.!* He 
often referred to her extensive knowledge of music history, technical 
mastery, ability to facilitate the process of composition for a student, and 
critical acumen as part of her skills in developing a student’s composi- 
tional talent.!’ A study by Caroline Potter, based on archival materials, 
provides insight into Boulanger’s pedagogy. She was quite systematic, her 
pedagogy varying little over more than seventy years. She stressed the 
study of works by past masters, placing the “masterpiece” on a pedestal. 
Yet she refrained from imposing her own or any singular style on her stu- 
dents (though she disdained Schoenberg’s serial method). She transmitted 
to her students much of the training she herself had received from the 
Paris Conservatory.!* Harmony, counterpoint, and ear-training drills and 
exercises were central to her pedagogical method. According to Pollack, 
“Boulanger’s prescribed regimen” entailed “study of choral works from 
the Renaissance through the nineteenth-century; requiring students to 
compose a passacaglia for piano and eventually a complete ballet; 
orchestration assignments ranging from arrangements of the works of 
other composers to composing small works for a specific combination of 
instruments.”!*° According to Teresa Walters, Boulanger recommended 
study of four major treatises: Andre Gedalge, (1856-1926), Traité de 
Fugue; Vincent d’Indy (1851-1931), Traité de Composition; Maurice 
Emmanuel (1863-1939), L’histoire de la Lange Musicale; and Marcel 
Dupré (1886-1971), Traité d’improvisation. Well-read in twentieth- 
century music treatises, Boulanger also used Alfredo Casella (1883- 
1947), Histoire de ’harmonie; and Charles Koechlin’s Encyclopédie de 
la Musique.'® These all served to develop both excellent musicianship 
and technique. 

Copland specifically described two ways Boulanger instructed him. 
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The single idea that most represented Boulanger’s teachings, concepts, 
and aesthetic was that of la grande ligne: 


At the period when I was her pupil, she had but one all-embracing 
principle, namely, the desirability of aiming first and foremost at the 
creation of what she called “la grande ligne”—the long line in music. 
Much was included in that phrase: the sense of forward motion, of 
flow and continuity in the musical discourse; the feeling for inevitabil- 
ity, for the creating of an entire piece that could be thought of as a 
functioning entity. These generalizations were given practical applica- 
tion: her eye, for instance, was always trained upon the movement of 
the bass line as controlling agent for the skeletal frame of the har- 
mony’s progressive action. Her sense of contrast was acute; she was 
quick to detect Jongeurs and any lack of balance. Her teaching, I sup- 
pose, was French in that she always stressed clarity of conception and 
elegance in proportion.!” 


Copland’s remarks and definitions are corroborated by both former stu- 
dents and scholars.!® Alan Howard Levy describes her grande ligne as a 
horizontal approach to music that emphasizes melody and rhythm across 
the bar line; the vertical elements of harmony and instrumentation are 
de-emphasized.!? Thus, Boulanger’s concept of la grande ligne was essen- 
tially that of forward linear progression and formal clarity. 

Boulanger’s concept of la grande ligne was also, however, of vital 
importance in her understanding of the interrelationship of musical ele- 
ments and form.”° More than just a drill master and gifted pedagogue, 
Boulanger was a theorist, aesthetician, and critic, writing and speaking 
about music outside her classrooms and private lessons throughout her 
career.! She herself explained la grande ligne in November 1919 in Le 
Monde Musical. 


The work, short or long, unfolds itself between two determined 
points; the interpreter must choose the general curve by analysis and 
intuition, and be aware of these two fixed points. Even while calculat- 
ing, he must not forget that to show the partial images of a whole does 
not permit the concept of the whole, while the poor yet faithful repro- 
duction of a work of art makes us better understand than the original 


exposed in pieces.?? 


Sixteen years later, in a July 1936 Le Monde Musical article, Boulanger 
wrote: 


That which generally is lacking in performance, is the establishment 
of the grandes lignes and meanwhile, that is the essential thing, it is 
this which ought to be the most perfect. Therefore, find the long lines 
within the architecture; give them all their value.”? . . . The essential 
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consideration with regard to line is to proceed by the extended struc- 
tures, especially not to proceed by little phrases. It is necessary to 
achieve understanding, to feel the music internally.*4 


This definition and conception of la grande ligne remained consistent 
through the end of Boulanger’s career. Her explanation of this concept is 
consistent with how Copland (and later scholars) understood the term. 


Two Pieces for String Quartet, “Rondino” 


Boulanger instilled in her students a sense of the importance of clarity of 
form and the interrelationship of form with rhythm, harmony, and 
melody. She urged the performer—the interpreter—to keep in mind how 
the smaller divisions and subdivisions fit together in the overall formal 
design. David Ottenberg devises his own description of what he terms a 
“Boulanger-influenced composition.” Resorting to the words of her stu- 
dents, Copland and Virgil Thomson, Ottenberg enumerates: 


1) These compositions would be, to quote Copland, “in the idiom of 
the day,” i.e. highly contrapuntal, rhythmically vital, and harmon- 
ically bold; 

2) they would be tonally based, regardless of the colorfulness of the 
harmonies employed, and notwithstanding the inclusion of poly- 
tonal elements; 


3) ...an uncomplicated texture, a characteristic for which the French 
have always been noted, would be the norm; 
4) ... the typical works—if one may use the word in light of Bou- 


langer’s “virtually infinite tolerance of the variety of artistic ex- 


»25__might be comprised of an eclectic mix of Gallic, folk, 


pression 
archaic, popular, and other materials; 

5) ...a Boulanger-influenced composition would exhibit the objec- 
tive, problem-solving approach and decidedly unsentimental, and 
anti-Teutonic bias of its creator; 

6) ... one would expect a well-structured, solidly-crafted creation— 
one which exhibits careful attention to detail, and conformity to 


the principles of la grande ligne.*® 


These characteristics are all evident in Copland’s works during and fol- 
lowing his study with Boulanger. 

Copland composed prolifically under Boulanger’s tutelege. His first 
work composed completely in Paris was Sonata Movement on a Theme 
by Paul Vidal for string quartet, recently discovered by Vivian Perlis in 
the Fontainebleau library. He also set two French texts by Victor Hugo 
and Fernand Gregh, “Une Chanson” and “Reconnaissance,” respec- 
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tively, both songs influenced by Debussy. Copland had gained little in 
technique from Vidal. Upon studying with Boulanger, he undertook her 
regimen, composing the requisite contrapuntal vocal works, Four Motets 
(fall 1921) and the de rigeur Passacaglia for piano (winter 1922), which 
demonstrate his mastery of counterpoint.*”? Another short work for 
string quartet, Movement, also dates from his Boulanger years. 

Representative of the stylistic and aesthetic principles Copland re- 
ceived from Boulanger is “Rondino,” the second movement of Two 
Pieces for String Quartet. It was composed near the end of his study with 
Boulanger in 1923; Copland added the first movement five years later in 
1928 to form Two Pieces for String Quartet. Copland also completed 
Movement, which dates from about 1923 and was possibly originally 
intended as part of a larger string quartet that included “Rondino.” In 
his discussion of “Rondino,” Pollack considers rhythm its “principle 
novelty,” particularly syncopation, that is, groupings of three and five 
eighth notes (which are subdivided into patterns of three and two).?8 
Focusing on rhythm, however, overlooks “Rondino’s” chief technical 
traits and leads one to miss exactly how far Copland advanced under his 
new teacher. Boulanger taught using compositions by past and recent 
masters as models. She especially held her own teacher, Gabriel Fauré 
(1845-1924), in high esteem. Copland used him as a model for the 
“Rondino,” which indeed began as an “Hommage à Fauré.” This move- 
ment displays stylistic traits and compositional techniques that suggest 
how Boulanger influenced Copland during his first two years of study 
with her. It is academic as well as “ultramodern,” displaying both 
Boulanger’s classicism and Milhaud-Stravinsky neoclassicism. Further- 
more, Copland drew upon the trademark styles of two composers: the 
classicism and modality of Fauré and the ostinato technique of Stravin- 
sky. The “Rondino” shows how Copland combined these disparate ele- 
ments in forging his personal style. 

“Rondino” is Copland’s most academic work, as it looks back sev- 
eral centuries, first to the sixteenth century: Copland adapts what is 
known as a soggetto cavato dalle vocali. This technique dates back to the 
Renaissance and to Josquin, who first used it in Missa Dux Hercules Fer- 
rarie.*? The theme of the “Rondino” spells its honoree’s name, “Gabriel 
Fauré,” in solfége syllables, albeit with chromatic alterations (see table 
2.1).2° From this Copland derives both the tonal center and the scale 
types that provide the melodic and harmonic ideas for the piece. The first 
letter of Fauré’s Christian name is taken as the tonal center, G minor. 


TABLE 2.1 Two Pieces for String Quartet, “Rondino,” Soggetto cavato, Fauré 


G A B R I E L F A U R É 


sol la si re si mi sol fa la sol re mi 
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Copland chooses minor because fa, pitch name F, is used to begin Fauré’s 
last name, rather than fi, or F#, which would create a G major scale. The 
pitch F# is used, however, as a leading tone to G, resulting in harmonic 
minor. To this he adds the tritone D> and generates the scale from which 
he creates the movement’s primary theme: G-A-B>—C-—D>-Bb-E>-F#-G 
(see example 2.1). From this theme, which functions as a source set, 
Copland derives diatonic, modal, and octatonic scales to be used as 
source material (see table 2.2). Copland used the 2121 ordering of the 
octatonic scale: G-A-B>—C-Db-E>-E-F#-G (he also experimented with 
octatonicism in Movement for string quartet). From this collection, he 
derives two transposed modes with chromatic alteration. 


Canon Subject, Theme 1 . 
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EXAMPLE 2.1 Copland, Two Pieces for String Quartet, II. Rondino, Canon 
Subject (T!) 


TABLE 2.2 Two Pieces for String Quartet, “Rondino,” Scale Types Derived 
from Subject 
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“Rondino” emphasizes one aspect of la grande ligne—formal clar- 
ity—thereby paying further tribute to Fauré and revealing the influence of 
Boulanger’s classicism. Fauré valued conventional formal design. Cop- 
land uses a loosely modified sonata-rondo form, A-B—A—C-B-A-—Coda 
(see table 2.3). Section C serves as the development, rendering Copland’s 
“little rondo” a sonata-rondo (see table 2.4). In his earlier Scherzo 
humoristique, Copland’s A-B—A’ form was essentially ternary (possibly 
reflecting his (mis)understanding of sonata form as a three-part form, 
rather than two-part; see table 1.2 in chapter 1), a form he would favor 
for the majority of his later works, both large- and small-scale. The con- 
ventional sonata-rondo of “Rondino” represents one of Copland’s few 
retentions of a classical form. Additionally, the form demonstrates how 
Copland meets Ottenberg’s sixth principle, formal clarity, economy, and 
technical mastery. The A sections serve as the refrains; the B sections serve 
as the episodes. The overall architectonic structure is i->v-V—>vi-i-I. 


TABLE 2.3 Two Pieces for String Quartet, II. “Rondino,” Sonata-Rondo 
Form ABACBA 


Section A B A C B A Coda 
Measures 1-10 11-25 26-34 35-89 90-96 97-117 118-25 
Theme T! T? T! “Dev” T2 T! & T? 
Texture CP HP CP Varying HP CP HR, 
ostinato! & a&b 
HP motives 
octatonic 
Harmony i i=iiib i=bV°-V bi i i 


Key: CP = contrapuntal; HP = homophonic; HR = homorhythmic; Dev = development 


TABLE 2.4 Two Pieces for String Quartet, “Rondino,” Section C, 
the “Development” 


Subsection a motive Canon at a motive a motive a motive a motive Canon at 
the octave the octave 
Measures 35-38 39-48 49-57 58-67 68-71 72-81 82-89 
Scale G Dorian g minor, 2121 G major 
G Lydian octatonic 
on G 
Ostinato Ostinato? Ostinato, Ostinato®, Ostinato®, Ostinato? 
ostinato, ostinato + ostinato* 
ostinato® ostinato, 
ostinato® 
Texture Counterpoint Interlocking 
in violins polyrhythmic 
1&2 ostinati 
Harmony i-ii?  G-D/E-B by? iV GE AE Ct-D# 
dyads, i-vi dyad, ÞV dyad, ii dyad, by 
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“Rondino” has other hallmarks of a Boulanger-influenced composi- 
tion, namely, an au courant contrapuntal style (cf. Ottenberg’s first prin- 
ciple). Influenced by Boulanger’s emphasis on counterpoint from the 
sixteenth through the early twentieth century, Copland creates a work 
that is highly contrapuntal—a technique lacking in his earlier Scherzo 
humoristique. The first theme, found in refrain A and introduced by the 
first violin and viola (mm. 1-6), appears as a canon at the octave (see 
example 2.1). The secondary theme is introduced in the episode, B, ini- 
tially presented by the first violin. In contrast to the canonic theme of A, 
the theme of B is treated homophonically. 

Copland varies the texture from section to section, contrasting re- 
frain with episode (Ottenberg’s third principle of uncomplicated textures 
and textural variety). All refrains feature counterpoint, either as the 
canon or counterpoint between the two themes. In contrast, the B 
episodes are all homophonic. In m. 19, B features two-voice counter- 
point supported by a double pedal in the cello. These contrasting tex- 
tures help delimit the formal divisions. Furthermore, the technique of 
contrasting textures again recalls contrapuntal music of the late fifteenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, from Josquin’s Renaissance masses to 
Bach’s Baroque concerti grossi. 

Copland borrows a technique from another French composer that 
cannot be attributed to Fauré. This time, he turns to an émigré, natural- 
ized French composer, Stravinsky. Copland’s development, section C, 
does not feature harmonic or motivic development and exploration. In- 
stead he introduces six interlocking polyrhythmic ostinati (see table 2.5). 
Ostinato? is related to the first measure and a half of the canon subject: it 
comprises successive perfect fifths rather than successive minor thirds; the 
rhythm of both melodic fragments is the same. The development begins 
imitatively, with ostinato 3 in the violins appearing above a sustained G- 
D double pedal in the violoncello. At m. 49 Copland presents three osti- 
nati simultaneously, 4, 5, and 6 (see example 2.2). Each has a different 


TABLE 2.5 Two Pieces for String Quartet, “Rondino,” Ostinati 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 
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EXAMPLE 2.2 Copland, Two Pieces for String Quartet, II. Rondino, 
Interlocking Ostinati 4, 5, and 6 


rhythm and melody. Individually, each ostinato is relatively simple; yet, 
when played simultaneously, their rhythms combine to produce a rich in- 
terlocking polyrhythmic texture as rhythmically complex and melodically 
intricate as the contrapuntal texture of the preceding section. These three 
interlocking polyrhythmic ostinati, after the arrival on >V? (implied) at 
m. 49, suspends all sense of forward harmonic motion. 

Copland briefly introduces the 2121 octatonic collection in the pas- 
sage after the polyrhythmic ostinati, mm. 58-63. As in Scherzo humor- 
istique, again, all forward harmonic motion halts (see example 2.3). 
Copland uses octatonicism to shape the harmonic flow. The entire devel- 
opment section is organized architectonically around the four important 
pitches of the octatonic collection, D>, E-natural, G, and Bb. In “Problems 
of Pitch Organization in Stravinsky,” Arthur Berger discusses the charac- 
teristics and harmonic implications of the octatonic scale, delimiting its 
potential for establishing four tonal centers and pointing out its lack of a 
single pitch hierarchy and leading tone. Composed of overlapping dimin- 
ished seventh chords, the four half-steps of the collection create mo- 
mentum and propel the scale toward the succeeding pitch. These half- 
steps thereby act as four separate leading tones, yet no single pitch acts as 
a tonic as understood in functional tonality. Thus, the octatonic collection 
contains four possible tonal centers. With respect to the 2121 collection, 
here the pitches C-natural, E>, F#, and A each serve as “leading tones” to 
Db, E-natural, G, and Bb, respectively, and any of the latter can function as 
a tonal center, either as a larger organizing principle, or temporarily. 

Copland applies this principle of octatonicism to the tonal flow in his 
development. At some point in this section, G, D>, E-natural, and Bb each 
briefly serves as a tonal center and point of arrival. The development be- 
gins with G as tonal center, followed by the establishment of E-natural at 
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EXAMPLE 2.3 Copland, Two Pieces for String Quartet, II. Rondino, 
Octatonicism, mm. 58-67 


m. 45 and D} as the tonal center in m. 49. The tonal center of the passage 
mm. 58-63 is Bb. These four pitches correspond to the harmonic “pro- 
gression” i-vi->V-iii. The double pedal involving D», functioning here as 
a harmonic pedal, suggests tritone substitution of the dominant. In this 
passage, Copland refines his use of the octatonic scale, using it as did 


Stravinsky throughout his career. 


Copland’s “Rondino” is, in short, eclectic. Ottenberg understands 
eclecticism (one characteristic that defines Boulanger) to encompass the 
use of seemingly disparate stylistic elements and techniques. Glenn 
Watkins expands upon the meaning of this eclecticism, defining the tech- 


nique of collage: 


Collage: cut-and-paste, assemblage, re-contexting of images collected 


from both quotidian experience and our knowledge of the past. In the 


foreword to a recent study Kim Levin has spoken of collage as “the all- 


urpose twentieth-century device.” Noting the capacity of the tech- 
purp y 8 pacıty 


nique to support a variety of artistic movements from the first decade 


to the present, Levin traces its vitality to a dexterity in accommodating 


a series of emerging avant-gardes while simultaneously aiding in the 


definition of what was new in each of them.?! 
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The use of Stravinskian layers of octatonic polyrhythmic ostinati with 
counterpoint and elements borrowed from the jazz idiom (for example, 
see L’histoire du Soldat) serve as one example of collage. Copland, then, 
clearly does not confine himself exclusively to modernist techniques, in 
this case alternating octatonicism with diatonicism. Instead, he juxta- 
poses the old and the new, recycling classical form, canon, Renaissance 
techniques, and contrapuntal texture of the past with the contemporary 
techniques of Stravinskian modernism. 

Boulanger’s pedagogical method stressed mastery of counterpoint 
(as did Goldmark) and counterpoint remained a part of Copland’s style 
in later years, though not to the degree found in “Rondino” or Move- 
ment. His ideas about counterpoint are most fully presented in What to 
Listen for in Music (1939). Written in the spring of 1938, the book is 
essentially a collection of fifteen lectures for an eponymously titled 
course he offered at Manhattan’s New School for Social Research in 
1936 and 1937.* Listing melody as one of four basic elements of music 
(along with rhythm, harmony, and tone color), Copland proffers that 
the only texture that challenges the listener is polyphony, because of its 
“separate and independent melodic strands, which together form har- 
monies.”3> Polyphony demands one “listen in a more linear fashion” to 
hear the independent melodic lines and their interplay. Citing past mas- 
ters such as Palestrina and J. S. Bach, Copland also mentions contempo- 
rary composers interested in polyphony, particularly Paul Hindemith. 
Copland sees this “renewal of interest in polyphonic writing” as “part 
of the general reaction against nineteenth-century music, which is basi- 
cally homophonic in texture,” as well as part of the neoclassical aes- 
thetic, which looked back to the eighteenth century for models. The new 
counterpoint, Copland stresses, could also include dissonant counter- 
point, which helps the listener to hear the separateness of the individual 
melodies because the lines cannot be lost in the overall harmony. Re- 
gardless of whether the polyphony is Bach or Hindemith, consonant or 
dissonant, Copland points out, it is listened to in the same way. He goes 
on to discuss the fugue and fugal techniques (e.g., invertible counter- 
point, stretto, inversion, augmentation, and other contrapuntal tech- 
niques and genres). 

In both Copland’s discussion of counterpoint and “Rondino,” 
Boulanger’s influence comes shining through—particularly in his articu- 
lation of counterpoint as a linear procedure. Copland’s model composi- 
tion and Boulanger’s influence extend beyond the use of techniques from 
the remote past seen in section C and the development. Copland supple- 
ments G minor by adopting various G modal scales: G Dorian in theme 
2 (mm. 35-38); G Lydian (m. 45, formed by using B-natural and F#). 
These modes appear only in this section, not in the refrain nor any other 
episode. Thus, Copland also borrows from the by-then conservative 
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French tradition of Boulanger’s mentor, Fauré, who represented the re- 
cent past. 


Symphony for Organ and Orchestra 


Copland’s professional emergence in modernist music circles of public 
performances, critical recognition, and publication began not in New 
York but in Paris. The French publisher Jacques Durand published Cop- 
land’s Scherzo humoristique after hearing Copland perform the work on 
September 23 at the closing concert of the Fontainebleau summer ses- 
sion.*+ Through Boulanger Copland was fortunate enough at a crucial 
stage early in his career to form an association with an internationally 
recognized figure who promoted contemporary music, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, then artistic director of Paris’s Concerts Koussevitzky. Copland 
formed his association with what he noticed was relative ease. They 
remained friends after “Koussie” moved to the United States to lead the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Koussevitsky was the impetus behind the 
composition of Copland’s first American success, Symphony for Organ 
and Orchestra. The conductor commissioned Copland to compose an or- 
chestral work, with Boulanger intended as organ soloist. Copland began 
the work in May 1924, finishing the first movement in Paris and the re- 
maining two in the United States.3°> The work’s premiere was Copland’s 
first American performance following his permanent return to the United 
States; it was his first large-scale orchestral work. 

Symphony for Organ and Orchestra served as a conduit for the lat- 
est musical styles and techniques from Europe—specifically, from Paris— 
to New York and Boston audiences. On January 11, 1925, the work re- 
ceived its first performance at Aeolian Hall in Manhattan by the New 
York Symphony, Walter Damrosch conducting. It was reviewed in the 
New York Times, the Herald-Tribune, and in the arts journal The Dial.*® 
The Times critic was of the opinion that it represented the best of the 
ultramodern school. Particularly impressed by its rhythms, he heralded 
Copland as an original and distinctive talent.*” Dial critic Paul Rosenfeld 
commented on the shifts of moods and textures: 


One [mood is] a sensitive, contemplative, pastoral vein, whimsical 
and tranquil in turn, a musical idealogical early April with teglins 
from the ponds, chirps of a single bird, cool shadows [the vein of the 
Prelude and middle section of the Scherzo]; . . . the other a bold feel- 
ing for strident, breathless, obsessive rhythm as advanced as any- 
thing in Stravinsky [the vein of the Scherzo proper and passages of 
the Finale].*8 
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For all New York critics (and presumably the audience), the Symphony 
for Organ and Orchestra epitomized ultramodernism. What the audi- 
ence heard as a radical departure from Common Practice conventions 
stemmed from the work’s tonal organization, its rhythmic techniques, 
and its textures. 

The Symphony for Organ and Orchestra uses octatonicism and lay- 
ers of interlocking polyrhythmic ostinati, things other scholars have 
overlooked. As Pollack has identified, Copland self-borrows the work’s 
first theme from the closing slow section of his Movement for string 
quartet, and there is a connection between the symphony and Copland’s 
ballet Grohg.*? Pollack’s analysis of this work focuses on rhythm, osti- 
nato technique, and themes, and on the modified sonata form found in 
the last movement. Neil Butterworth’s earlier analytical study of Cop- 
land’s orchestral works, The Music of Aaron Copland, rather facilely 
focuses on the importance of the major and minor third found in the first 
theme introduced in the solo flute in the Prelude. Butterworth does offer 
useful comments: 


The Scherzo maintains a strong rhythmical drive from beginning to 
end with one brief interruption of slower music. There is no clear 
“theme” as such; all the melodic derives from the pervading ostinato 
set at the beginning of the movement. Many of these passages are 
built up from irregular groupings of notes with uneven accents which 
disregard the bar-lines.*° 


Butterworth accurately identifies the first theme of the work, introduced 
at the outset of the Prelude, but does not mention Stravinsky. Arthur 
Berger’s discussion of this work is hardly more illuminating. Most schol- 
ars overlook the technical and stylistic elements and their provenance. 
Only Julia Smith draws minor attention to the influence of Stravinsky. 
As in Scherzo humoristique and “Rondino,” in Symphony for 
Organ and Orchestra Copland uses octatonicism harmonically and 
melodically. The Prelude’s tonal material is based on the 1212 octatonic 
collection beginning on Gł (G#-A-B—C-D-D}-F-F#-G#). The melody 
Butterworth identified as characterized by major and minor thirds is 
more accurately described as octatonic (see example 2.4), as are two ad- 
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EXAMPLE 2.4 Copland, Symphony for Organ and Orchestra, mm. 1-6, 
Theme 1, flute 
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ditional themes Copland introduces. A secondary theme, Tt! inv, first 
appears quasi-canonic in the organ at m. ro (rehearsal number 1; see 
example 2.5). A third theme, T? appears at [3] — 4 (see example 2.6). All 
three themes, Tt, T! inv, and T?, and two additional melodies used as 
ostinati, ostinato! (see example 2.5) and ostinato* (see example 2.6), are 
derived from this collection. In the first movement the themes and osti- 
nati are organized as what will become Copland’s customary ternary 
form (see table 2.6). 

The large-scale architectonic tonal organization is also based on the 
same collection, as Copland uses octatonicism to unify the symphony. 
The second movement, Scherzo, is based on the 1212 octatonic collec- 
tion beginning on C (here, C-C#-D#-E-F#-G—A-A#-C; the organ solo in 
section B uses the 2121 collection, here C-D-D#-F—F#-G#-A-B-C). The 
intervals prevalent in the themes lie a third apart, organization Arthur 
Berger identified as a property of the octatonic scale and Stravinsky’s use 
of octatonicism. The tonal centers lie a tritone apart, a harmonic rela- 
tionship (along with the minor third) characteristic of octatonicism. The 
tonal scheme from movement to movement is also octatonic. 

Critics remarked on the Symphony for Organ and Orchestra’s rhyth- 
mic intensity and complexity. These rhythmic techniques, tonal organiza- 
tion, and textures pervade the entire work. It features dense polyrhythm, 
interlocking layers of rhythmic ostinati, and cross-rhythm. There are 
three contrasting ostinati (see example 2.6). This second ostinato is char- 
acterized by polyrhythm (the dotted quarter notes and the quarter-eight 
figure above comprise the first two polyrhythmic layers), and contrapun- 
tal texture. The addition of T? (featuring perfect fifth pedals in the organ) 
adds a third polyrhythmic and contrapuntal layer. The second movement, 
Scherzo, also features interlocking polyrhythmic ostinati that tend to ob- 
scure the few themes (see example 2.7). Ostinato? has two distinct 
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EXAMPLE 2.6 Copland, Symphony for Organ and Orchestra, Theme? and, 
ostinato? 


rhythms: two eighth-notes-quarter rest combinations that are one eighth 
note out of phase. The rhythms interlock, creating propulsive, seemingly 
perpetual motion. Of three hundred measures, ostinato? (or a rhythmi- 
cally augmented variant) is absent for only sixty-two measures. Thus, this 
ostinato or a related form is present in nearly 80 percent of the move- 
ment. Returning to the thematic material, one can now view it in this new 
rhythmic context to uncover another Copland rhythmic technique. Above 
this interlocking polyrhythmic texture is a melody that is barely recogniz- 
able as a theme. It, too, is derived from ostinato? (see example 2.8). This 
theme allows some rhythmic flexibility; its freer, unmeasured rhythm, in- 
dicated by “senza misura,” allows Copland to introduce cross-rhythms, 


TABLE 2.6 Symphony for Organ and Orchestra, Form 


Section A B A’ 
Measures 1-28 29-61 62-91 
Melody T!, Tiny, T’, ostinato’, Tt, Tiny, 
ostinato!, 1212 T! inv, Tt, ostinato!, 
octatonic 1212 octatonic 1212 octatonic 
Tonal center G#: Gt, IHV Di4 V-V G4, I 
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EXAMPLE 2.7 Copland, Symphony for Organ and Orchestra, “Scherzo,” 
ostinato? 


albeit briefly and limitedly. Thus, the primary focus of this theme is on 
rhythm, rather than melody. 

Other techniques that would become hallmarks of Copland’s mature 
Americanist style are also present, marking the first time that they appear 
in a fully realized orchestral work (Copland’s earliest large-scale work 
was the unpublished and unperformed ballet Grohg). First, Copland 
establishes bitonal poles by two means. One is to oscillate between two 
harmonic pedal points (see example 2.9). The second is through ostinati. 
The opening ostinati are tonally ambiguous, suggesting C and A as tonal 
poles a minor third apart. Theme T! begins on G, suggesting the domi- 
nant and thereby giving C greater weight as the tonal center. At — 4, 
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the bass ostinato reinforces C as the primary tonal center. However, the 
dyads E>-B> and Db-A> suggest D> as tonal center of the treble parts, cre- 
ating the effect of bitonality. Second, the E>-D> oscillation suggests the 
progression >IIIII leading to I, the entire “progression” forming the 
lower trichord of the octatonic collection, E>-D>-C. Thus, once again, 
Copland uses a variant of the II-I progression identified by Taruskin as 
part of the harmonic motion of Stravinsky’s Petrushka. 


“Boulangerie” 


Inspired both by the letters of his friend Aaron Schaffer and his own un- 
derstanding that Paris was the epicenter of musical modernism, Copland 
left New York to study at Fontainebleau and stayed on past the summer. 
He arrived in Paris an advanced composition student, with his own dis- 
tinct style and musical personality, bringing with him several works 
Goldmark had refused to critique. As seen in Scherzo humoristique (Cat 
and Mouse) (chap. 1), Copland had gained a basic understanding of 
ultramodern techniques involving the whole-tone and octatonic scales. 
In Boulanger Copland found a teacher far advanced beyond the conser- 
vatism of Goldmark. From her he received much the same training he 
would have gained had he studied at the Paris Conservatory. She nur- 
tured his interest in Stravinsky, while providing him with a thorough 
grounding in basic compositional techniques and introducing him to her 
aesthetic of la grande ligne. Boulanger was also an important profes- 
sional contact, providing him with an introduction to Koussevitsky, who 
was later responsible for the American premiere of his first major orches- 
tral work. 

Under Boulanger’s guiding hand, Copland mastered counterpoint, 
among other compositional techniques, and further borrowed from his 
hero, Stravinsky. Copland refined his mastery of octatonicism and openly 
adopted Stravinsky’s use of interlocking polyrhythmic ostinati and tonal 
organization based on the alternation of octatonicism and diatonicism. He 
advanced from short piano pieces to composing for string quartet, and 
large-scale works for orchestra and organ, one of the most difficult 
instruments for nonorganists to compose for. “Rondino,” his first com- 
plete work for string quartet, stands as more than a pedagocial work, more 
than a student composition. In modified sonata-rondo form, it reflects 
Boulanger’s ideas about clarity of form, la grande ligne, and respect for 
counterpoint. Copland also injected his own stylistic and aesthetic sensibil- 
ities, juxtaposing octatonicism with diatonicism. “Rondino” also shows 
Copland’s highly developed rhythmic sense, with its interlocking poly- 
rhythmic ostinati and syncopation (or additive rhythms of three plus two). 
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These techniques are retained in his first major orchestral work, Symphony 
for Organ and Orchestra. By this time he had advanced to using octatoni- 
cism both for large-scale organization within individual movements and to 
unify his symphony from one movement to the next. Clearly, Copland had 
mastered ultramodern melodic, rhythmic, and harmonic techniques and 
found his own ultramodern style by the early 1920s. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Popular Music and Jazz :: Authentic or Ersatz? 


The same month Copland returned to the United States from Paris, Louis 
Gruenberg, one of the founders of League of Composers, wrote in the 
pages of Modern Music: 


The American composer can only achieve individual expression by de- 
veloping his own resources, instead either of submitting to the pre- 
vailing tendencies of various countries, however vociferous they may 
be in their appeal and in their success, or of blindly following the tra- 
ditions of classical form. 

These resources are vital and manifold, for we have at least three 
rich veins indigenous to America alone,—Jazz, Negro spiritual, and 
Indian themes. There is, besides, local color in California (Spanish), 
Louisiana (Creole French), Tennessee (English), and along the Cana- 
dian border (French Habitant). From these extraneous influences, an 
idiom must be evolved that will be tinged with the same quality that 
makes the foreign incomer, after a short period of habitation in the 
United States, decidedly an American, recognizable the world over as 
such. It seems to me that is the indefinable and at the same time un- 
mistakable atmosphere in America that must be youthfully interpreted 
in a new idioms, not merely exploited in a characteristic melody. 

A new technique should be invented which will combine a 
knowledge of tradition and the modern experiment, if for no other 
reason than to avoid the pitfall of imitation. Music in Europe to day is 
suffering from over-sophistication and perhaps America’s trouble is 
under-sophistication.! 


In the mid-1920s Gruenberg would adopt jazz and spirituals in mod- 
ernistic compositions The Daniel Jazz (1924), Jazz Suite for orchestra 
(1925), Jazzettes for violin, and Jazzberries for piano. Other American 
composers such as George Gershwin and John Alden Carpenter adopted 
jazz rhythms and melody. Independent of these composers, Copland had 
begun to borrow extensively from jazz and popular songs while he stud- 
ied with Goldmark. Rather than quaintly combining these indigenous 
musical resources with nineteenth-century Romantic style, Copland 
ventured far beyond the American inflections of Goldmark and other 
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so-called American nationalist composers. Copland took at least one of 
these works with him to Paris, “Jazzy,” later incorporated into the 
multimovement short piano piece Trois Equisses (Three Moods). 

In the past few years, the idea of musical nationalism has fallen out of 
favor among American music scholars (perhaps rightly so). Rather, a pro- 
found intellectual shift has taken place that situates developments in 
American art and popular music in the broader international stylistic 
context and intellectual framework of modernism (and rightly so). “Na- 
tionalism” has connotations of chauvinism and jingoism, and, to a certain 
extent, a parochialism that limits how one views the works of Copland, 
Gruenberg, and their peer composers who reached maturity during the 
1920s or a little earlier. Unlike the previous generation, whose careers 
were largely confined to American shores, these younger composers 
endeavored in the broader field of international music. Yet even they 
grappled with issues of identity—in some cases, racial and ethnic identity 
(such as Copland and William Grant Still), regional or geographic identity 
(such as Henry Cowell, Roy Harris, and Charles Ives), and even sexual 
identity (such as Copland, Cowell, and Virgil Thomson). Thus, one can 
examine their works with a critical eye toward how they received past 
American musical traditions and ideas about American musical national- 
ism as they shaped their own aesthetics and styles. While American musi- 
cal nationalism is a loaded term, from time to time it usefully expresses 
the idea that composers, however innovative and modern, were indeed 
concerned with expressing an American, racial, or ethnic identity. Yet, 
unlike Norwegian (Grieg), Bohemian (Dvorak), or Hungarian (Bartók) 
nationalism, in which composers sought to cast off the cultural domi- 
nance of a hegemonic or occupying power, America musical nationalism 
was, if you will, a kind of (over)compensation for a self-perceived sense of 
cultural inferiority of American art music when measured against Euro- 
pean art music. While American art music came into its own during the 
early twentieth century, it would take several decades before American 
composers, critics, and academics truly felt confident enough to move be- 
yond overt nationalism. Thus, during the 1920s and 1930s, the assertion 
of an American musical identity and the desire to improve the state of 
American music was very real to composers, critics, and music academics. 

During his study with Boulanger and his European residence, Cop- 
land was made acutely aware that his style was somehow “American.” 
While studying in Paris and traveling from musical center to musical cen- 
ter in Europe, Copland began to acknowledge nationalist sentiments that 
only an expatriate could express. Instead of turning from this growing 
sense of American identity, he became actively interested in composing 
music that could unquestionably be associated with the United States. 
Yet before Boulanger began to nurture these longings of Copland to par- 
ticipate in developing an American idiom, or national music, he had 
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come already prepared to explore and develop his musical voice, not just 
as a modern composer, but specifically as an American one. The genera- 
tion of Goldmark had been influenced by Dvorak and his interest in 
African-American and Native American folk music. Goldmark had com- 
posed works such as Hiawatha Overture, Negro Rhapsody, The Call of 
the Plains, and Requiem. Copland also used African-American idioms, 
but rather than taking from the past, he borrowed the modern music of 
African-Americans, namely jazz and the blues. His ideas about jazz as a 
resource to create a recognizably American modern music were coher- 
ently and succinctly expressed in an article appearing in 1927 in Modern 
Music, ideas that he had already put into practice in works dating from 
the early 1920s. 


Copland as a Jazz Musician? 


The questions arise: to what extent was Copland interested in African- 
American culture? To what extent was Copland familiar with African- 
American music? He came to jazz as did many other white New Yorkers, 
from an outsider’s perspective. Jazz and popular music pervaded New 
York and entered the Copland home via both amateur music making and 
a relative’s phonograph. Music performed in his childhood household in- 
cluded ragtime and selections from popular shows and operas. In 1917, 
the Original Dixieland Jass Band released the recording “Tiger Rag,” pop- 
ularizing the New Orleans style, bringing jazz to a national, white audi- 
ence. Yet Copland had no experience as what we would recognize today as 
a jazz musician at the time he became interested in using the idiom in his 
concert works. 

Copland had more than passing familiarity with popular music, hav- 
ing performed dance music and popular song as a freelance musician. He 
was familiar with ragtime as a teenager and encountered “sweet jazz” be- 
fore leaving for Paris in 1921. After graduating from high school he took 
several jobs as a pianist to earn money, playing popular songs in dance 
bands.* In 1918 he played in a trio (violin, clarinet, and piano) for dances 
two nights a week at the Finnish Socialist Hall in Brooklyn. The summers 
of 1919 and 1920 he found similar jobs at resorts in the Catskill Moun- 
tains. In July 1919 he was employed at the White Sulphur Springs Hotel, 
and in August he worked at the Breezy Hill Hotel in Fleischmanns, New 
York. In summer of 1920 he worked at Schoharie Mansion in Elka Park, 
Green County, New York.’ After returning from Paris in 1924, Copland 
initially tried to support himself by playing dinner and dance music, tak- 
ing a job in an ensemble (violin, piano, and cello) at a resort hotel in Mil- 
ford, Pennsylvania. When he wrote Boulanger in Paris informing her he 
had resigned his position because he could not find time to work on the 
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Symphony for Organ and Orchestra, he referred to his job as “jazz 
pianist.” This Milford stint was the last time Copland would work 
directly in popular and dance music.® In later years Copland claimed 
never to have performed or had any extensive experience with popular 
music. In the late 1970s he discussed his lack of expertise with jazz. “No, 
I never had any talent that way.”” He added, “No, I never knew how. I 
never learned.”*® Here, Copland’s memory was not faltering, nor was he 
intentionally attempting to deny his popular music past. Rather, his un- 
derstanding of jazz and popular music had deepened.’ By the 1940s Cop- 
land realized that improvisation was central to the jazz tradition. By the 
1970s he was aware that he had never performed “hot jazz” but a variety 
of syncopated music and fox-trots that was considered “authentic” jazz 
in the 1920s. When he referred to his lack of talent as a jazz musician, he 
referred not to musical invention but to improvisational skills. Yet his 
experiences as a dance-music pianist not only exposed Copland to light 
classics, but to a fair range of popular songs and what was then under- 
stood to be jazz, enough so that he self-consciously and overtly borrowed 
what he understood to be jazz and the blues for numerous compositions 
in the 1920s, from “Jazzy” to his Piano Concerto. 


What Was Jazz to Copland? 


What did Copland already know of jazz before meeting Boulanger? Many 
types of music passed for jazz during the 1920s. There were many styles of 
authentic African-American jazz, for example, that of New Orleans musi- 
cians such as King Oliver, Kid Ory, Jelly Roll Morton, and Louis Arm- 
strong. There was also an early form of jazz closely related to ragtime per- 
formed in New York and the East, represented by James Reese Europe and 
the Clef Club Orchestras and Will Marion Cook’s Southern Syncopated 
Orchestra. There was also the highly personal music of Duke Ellington. 
Additionally, various orchestras, black and white, played varieties of pop- 
ular music used for social dancing in nightclubs, hotels, lounges, society 
soirees, ballrooms, and radio, such as those with which Copland himself 
played. There were also a number of white jazz musicians who successfully 
played hot jazz, like the Austin High Gang (Bud Freeman, Jimmy McPart- 
land, Frank Teschemacher, Dave Tough), Benny Goodman, Bix Beider- 
becke, and “Pee Wee” Russell. Additionally, there was another type of 
popular dance music known as “sweet jazz,” which jazz and cultural his- 
torian Burton W. Peretti defines as 


the highly visible and popular dance music—a derivative of ragtime 
and popularized by Paul Whiteman, Ted Lewis, and Tin Pan Alley— 
that displaced more sedate popular music after 1919. This music syn- 
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copated mildly, rarely used the blues of swing, and it almost never 
stressed improvisation, and it is rarely considered part of the great 
jazz tradition.!° 


The distinction was not merely a racial one, for various types of jazz 
crossed racial lines: hot jazz was played by white musicians such as the 
Austin High Gang and Goodman, and sweet jazz was played by black 
musicians such as the early ensemble of Fletcher Henderson. Paul White- 
man, who represented jazz to many white New Yorkers, billed and pro- 
moted as the “King of Jazz,” was popular among thousands of white 
New Yorkers and, later, when he hosted a national radio show, millions 
of white Americans. His was variety of syncopated, heavily orchestrated 
dance music that millions of white Americans identified as jazz. 

Three years following his return to the United States, Copland advo- 
cated jazz as a music that the American composer should explore. He was 
very much taken with certain aspects of jazz and attempted to analyze it 
in technical terms. He even began to lecture on jazz. Following a League 
of Composers concert in either November or December 1925, Copland 
went up to Rochester, New York, and gave a talk on this topic.!! A year 
later, in late December 1926, Copland began work on what he believed 
would be the definitive article on jazz, “Jazz Structure and Influence,” for 
the January-February 1927 issue of Modern Music. He sought to write an 
analytical article that went beyond description of the idiom as captive or 
expressive of the 1920s zeitgeist. In Copland’s view, nothing had been 
written on jazz’s “structure.” Furthermore, although there had been much 
written about jazz as popular dance music expressive of the era and the 
art of jazz (or nonart by jazz’s dissenters), no article had yet addressed the 
influence on jazz on “non-commercial composers.”!* Thus, Copland’s 
purpose in writing his article was twofold: to provide a technical analysis 
of jazz and to outline its usefulness as a resource for the “serious” com- 
poser. But when Copland composed such early jazz-influenced works as 
“Jazzy” from Trois Equisses and later works such as Four Piano Blues 
and Music for the Theatre, and when he explored polyrhythms with 
Boulanger and spoke of “jazz,” which type did he have in mind: hot jazz 
or sweet jazz? 

In referring to jazz’s structure in his 1927 article, Copland did not 
have in mind form as used by African-American jazz composers and mu- 
sicians, for example, the twelve-bar blues, the thirty-two-bar song-form, 
sectionalized revue form, or sixteen-bar march/strain form. For Copland, 
jazz had one primary feature. “One point has been generally made and 
agreed upon: that the essential character of jazz is rhythm. Yet no one has 
carefully analyzed even this,” he began.! He attempted to trace the origin 
of jazz’s fascinating rhythms. Copland could only inexpertly assess to 
what extent its roots were in Africa. More clearly, he saw ragtime as jazz’s 
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direct precursor, finding, however, a profound difference between the 
rhythm of ragtime and that of jazz. In Copland’s estimation, the “rhyth- 
mic foundation of ragtime” was based on a four-beat measure supplying 
the ground. The first and third beats of the measure were emphasized (see 
example 3.1). In the melody, a dotted eighth-sixteenth rhythm produced 
what Copland called “the characteristic ragtime jerk.”!4 Copland saw an 
advance over ragtime in jazz, finding ragtime “much inferior to jazz and 
musically uninteresting; it consists of old formulas familiar in the classics 
which were discovered one day and overworked.” Again, he focused on 
rhythm as jazz’s most salient feature. For Copland, jazz rhythm differed 
significantly from ragtime rhythm in two important ways. Connecting the 
primary rhythm of jazz with popular dance, the fox-trot, Copland stated, 
“Modern jazz began with the fox trot.” Like some ragtime, he reasoned, 
jazz was in 4/4, but had a slower tempo and emphasized the weakest 
beats of the measure, the second and fourth beats. This Copland referred 
to as the “fox-trot accent” (referred to in today’s contemporary popular 
music as the backbeat; see table 3.1). Second, Copland pointed out that 
jazz used a new type of rhythm in the melody instead of the “characteris- 
tic ragtime jerk.” 


With this [the “fox-trot accent”] was combined another rhythmic ele- 
ment, sometimes in the melody but by no means always there, which 
is generally supposed to be a kind of 1-2-3-4 and is always written: 
[musical example of three eighths, two tied eighths, three eighths]. 


This tied rhythm, Copland observed, could also be interpreted another 
way: 


It contains no syncopation; it is instead a rhythm of four quarters split 
into eight eighths and is arranged thus: 1-2-3-:1-2-3-4-5-, or even 
more precisely 1-2-3-:1-2-3-:1-2. 


That is, it was played three eighths, quarter, eighth, two eighths (here 
Copland quotes Don Knowlton, who in his April 1926 Harper’s article 
had pointed this out).!° This rhythm, one in which a 4/4 measure is sub- 
divided and the eighth notes grouped as 3 + 3 + 2 is now known as 
additive rhythm. Copland accepted this new rhythmic grouping as a 
major departure and one of jazz’s great innovations. He did not see it as 
syncopation (in contrast to how he viewed the rhythm of ragtime). Fur- 
thermore, Copland noted that when the two rhythms of divisive 4/4 
(simple subdivision, 1 & 2 & 3 & 4 &) and additive 4/4 (grouping 
eighths, 1-2-3-1-2-1-2) were combined, each maintained its own inde- 
pendent rhythmic character. The result produced polyrhythms. “Put this 
over the four-quarter bass: [musical example] and you have the play of 
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a.) Copland, Example of Ragtime and Jazz Rhythm 
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EXAMPLE 3.1 Copland, Example of Ragtime and Jazz Rhythm! 


two independent rhythms within the space of one measure. It is the 
beginning, it is a molecule of jazz.” Finally, Copland theorized that 
“whatever melody is subjected to this procedure [additive rhythm] 
comes out jazzed... . It is not the melody which determines this point, 
but the interplay of rhythms around, above and under it.” 

The rhythm of either the bass (the quarter-note ground) or the melody 
(the additive rhythms) alone did not produce the characteristic rhythmic 
vitality of jazz, nor did the two appearing together as polyrhythms. True 
jazz, according to Copland, resulted from the cross-rhythms and the inter- 
play of one rhythm against the other. In other words, how one rhythm was 
related to another—the way in which they interlocked or produced cross- 
rhythms—produced jazz’s characteristic rhythmic effects. “In employing 
two rhythms within one measure jazz after all merely did something that 
had been done before, if we remember, for instance, the use by older com- 
posers of 3/4 against 6/8. But the next era in the jazz age—typified by the 
song Stumbling—saw independent rhythms spread over more than one 
measure, over a series of measures.”!6 Copland saw this type of 
polyrhythm in the music of several popular white composers. He men- 
tioned Zez Confrey’s “Kitten on the Keys” and George Gershwin’s “Stum- 
bling,” “Fascinating Rhythm,” and “Clap Yo’ Hands.” 


TABLE 3.1 Ragtime versus Jazz Rhythm 


Ragtime rhythm 1 2 
Jazz rhythm 1 2 
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In Copland’s view, then, simple polyrhythm was not the essential in- 
novation in jazz. Polyrhythm had been present in other types of music, 
such as the Elizabethan madrigal, “primitive” music, and even some 
modern European music. However, the way in which jazz used these two 
techniques of polyrhythms and cross-rhythms was unprecedented: “The 
polyrhythms of jazz are different in quality and effect not only from 
those of the madrigals but from all others as well. The peculiar excite- 
ment they produce by clashing two definitely and regularly marked 
rhythms is unprecedented in occidental music. Its polyrhythm is the real 
contribution of jazz.” 17 In Copland’s estimation, jazz rhythmic technique 
depended on a particular type of polyrhythm, that of cross-rhythm, ex- 
ploiting the interplay of contrasting rhythms. The excitement of jazz 
resulted from the rhythmic pull and tension generated when two or more 
rhythms conflicted. 


Whites and the Harlem Renaissance 


Copland’s embrace of pentatonicism and octatonicism can be located in 
his exploration of the music of Debussy and Stravinsky. Similarly, his con- 
tinued interest in jazz both before leaving for Paris and upon returning to 
the United States reflects a broader fascination white Americans had with 
developments in black culture during the 1920s commonly called the 
Harlem Renaissance. George Hutchinson, in The Harlem Renaissance in 
Black and White, investigates the involvement of white patrons, intellec- 
tuals, and artists in the movement and the influence of the culturally 
pluralistic philosophers William James, Thomas Dewey, and George 
Santayana and the anthropologists Franz Boas and Melville Herskovits 
on both black and white intellectuals and artists.!® Whites were partici- 
pants in the Harlem Renaissance to a limited extent because of their in- 
terest with African-American arts. Langston Hughes and James Weldon 
Johnson are reported to have described the Harlem Renaissance as the era 
“when the Negro was in vogue.” 1? The account Hutchinson gives can be 
applied to Copland’s appropriation of jazz during the late 1920s. Part of 
white involvement in the Harlem Renaissance included an interest in 
black theater: the 1921 production of the musical Shuffle Along sparked a 
major trend. White audiences also heard black concert artists such as 
Roland Hayes and Paul Robeson. And of course, black performers such 
as Bessie Smith, Ethel Waters, and Louis Armstrong performed for white 
patrons in nightclubs and on records. White Americans became obsessed 
with the nightlife of Harlem, which was transformed into a bohemia in 
the popular mind. It offered “excitement and entertainment to those 
whites daring enough to venture uptown.”?° 

Some white Americans were involved in the Harlem Renaissance be- 
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cause of leftist, radical, or liberal politics. Several artists, intellectuals, 
and activists found that the Renaissance overlapped their own literary or 
political activities.27! According to David Levering Lewis, “Some ex- 
pected the great renewal in the form of a political revolution and, like 
McKay’s friends Muriel Draper, Louise Bryant, and Max Eastman, 
anticipated that the Afro-American would somehow play a major role in 
destroying the old order.” Some of those involved, less radical than those 
above, were not working for revolution, but were moderates, sympa- 
thetic to the African-American struggle for civil rights and equality. 
There were also writers who were sympathetic to the movement’s cause, 
for example, Pearl Buck, Fannie Hurst, Dorothy Parker, T. S. Stribling, 
Clarence Darrow, and Sinclair Lewis. Members of the Lost Generation 
were also drawn to Harlem. Artists such as Van Wyck Brooks, Hart 
Crane, Zona Gale, and Waldo Frank made the neighborhood a stopping 
point on their way to Paris.?? 

Perhaps the most notorious white promoter of the Renaissance was 
the photographer, critic, and author Carl Van Vechten, who counted 
Langston Hughes, Bessie Smith, Alain Locke, and composer William 
Grant Still among his friends. Van Vechten has been credited with “al- 
most singlehandedly generating the Negro vogue” with his Vanity Fair 
articles on African-American music and the publication of his roman a 
clef Nigger Heaven, and “then perpetuating [the vogue] with the infa- 
mous ‘tours’ of Harlem night spots that he conducted, always with a 
crowd of white celebrities in tow.”*3 Among the white artists who visited 
Harlem with Van Vechten was Aaron Copland, who also attended many 
parties organized by Van Vechten.** 


Links between American Modernist Composers and the 
Harlem Renaissance 


Although jazz is most closely identified with the Harlem Renaissance, 
jazz was also connected to New York modernism. Carol Oja recognizes 
that white American composers were also, to a degree, participants and 
contributors to the music of the Harlem Renaissance, albeit in a lesser 
and indirect way. These white composers, as did their literary and enter- 
tainment counterparts, recognized the uniqueness of the jazz idiom and 
advocated the music as a distinct tradition with important implications 
for the development of modern American art music. On occasion, white 
composers set texts by African-American poets, as did Whithorne, who 
set Countee Cullen’s Saturday’s Child, combining modernist techniques 
with African-American idioms. But some went beyond the popular white 
versions of black culture represented by sweet jazz to study and use in 
more depth the actual black jazz idiom. Copland was among these.*> 
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The League of Composers and Jazz 


Modernist composers were further connected to the Harlem Renaissance 
through its institutions. David Metzer links the League of Composers to 
the Harlem Renaissance. The League’s interest in jazz and African-Ameri- 
can music reflected its interest in modernism. According to Metzer, it 
astutely sought to capitalize on the fascination with African-American cul- 
ture that resulted from the Harlem Renaissance in order to promote its 
modernist agenda. The League sponsored a performance of Gruenberg’s 
The Creation, which set James Weldon Johnson’s God’s Trombones, a 
literary stylization of an African-American sermon. The League sponsored 
a lecture on jazz by bandleader Vincent Lopez, Harvard composer-profes- 
sor Edward Burlingame Hill, and Dial critic and former editor Gilbert 
Seldes just two days before the famous Aeolian Hall concert of Paul White- 
man. Vincent Lopez and His Orchestra, a Whiteman-like orchestra of 
“symphonic jazz,” performed.” Furthermore, the rival International Com- 
posers’ Guild programmed jazz-inflected works by William Grant Still. 


Three Moods (Trois Esquisses) 


As we saw in chapter 1, Copland took his earliest modernist pieces 
composed in New York with him to Paris, where they were first per- 
formed. Three Moods (Trois Esquisses), with movements originally 
titled “Amertune,” “Pensif,” and “Jazzy,” spans two periods in Cop- 
land’s development. Before he left New York Copland completed the first 
two movements on January 8, 1921 (“Wistful”), and November 14, 
1920 (“Embittered”), respectively, during his Goldmark days. The third, 
“Jazzy,” was sketched in the United States but finished in Paris in July 
1921, during Copland’s first summer at Fontainebleau.*” “Jazzy” re- 
ceived its first performance at the Salle Gaveau on September 23, 1921, 
with Copland himself at the piano. It was this work that Copland audi- 
tioned for Boulanger, leading to her accepting him as a private composi- 
tion student.?8 

Both Pollack and Tick recognize the importance of “Jazzy” among 
Copland’s early works, as have earlier scholars such as Berger, Smith, 
and Butterworth. All see the links between this work and Copland’s later 
interest in jazz, from 1925’s Music for the Theatre through his Piano 
Concerto (1926), and the residual effects of jazz-inflected rhythms in 
Copland’s work in later decades. As Pollack notes, “Jazzy’s” irony is ex- 
pressed through its dissonant harmonies, “formal asymmetries,” and 
whole-tone clusters.?? Tick has identified connections between “Jazzy” 
and Scriabin, particularly Copland’s borrowing and adapting the elder 
composer’s mystic chord.*° “Jazzy,” however, is a far more important 
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and subtle work than scholars have previously thought. It shows Cop- 
land’s early rhythmic technique and documents his earliest experiments 
with jazz. Close analytical study of this piece reveals the rhythmic tech- 
niques Copland explored on his own in New York and illuminates which 
compositional techniques and stylistic features intrigued Boulanger— 
that is, what Copland knew of jazz. 


“Jazzy” 


“Jazzy” represents Copland’s first attempt at using jazz in a modernist 
work. As he described, this last movement of Trois Esquisses “is based 
on two jazz melodies and ought to make the old professors sit up and 
take notice.”?! This piece must be counted among those that prompted 
Boulanger to notice Copland’s American rhythmic sense and his use of 
polyrhythms. In “Jazzy” Copland explored several rhythmic devices: 
syncopation, polyrhythm, the rhythmic feel of “swung” eighth notes, 
and cross-rhythm, all of which he would later describe in his Modern 
Music article. Copland also signaled his awareness of African-American 
piano music by alluding to a type of piano jazz that emerged during the 
Harlem Renaissance and one that French composer Darius Milhaud, one 
of Les Six, had no doubt heard in Harlem: stride piano. 

Copland begins his piece by imitating jazz’s rhythmic feel of “swung 
eighths,” or what he characterized as the “ragtime jerk” (see example 3.2). 
Rather than notating the eighths as “straight” eighths or leaving it to the 
performer’s judgment to interpret the rhythms correctly, Copland notates 
them as dotted eighths followed by sixteenth notes.*? This latter rhythm 
pervades. Although the swung-eighth rhythm is the most prominent, Cop- 
land introduces syncopation in the first section of the piece, at mm. 2, 6, 9, 
11, and 13-15 (see example 3.2). These syncopated rhythms break up the 
monotony of onbeat dotted rhythms, which could have become “sing- 
songy.” The irregularity of Copland’s syncopation emphasizes the offbeat. 

Copland also explores polyrhythms. In several measures steady on- 
beat bass quarter-notes accompany these dotted and syncopated rhythms 
(see example 3.2). Playing these two rhythms simultaneously produces 
cross-rhythms. Not only does Copland borrow the rhythms of African- 
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EXAMPLE 3.2 Copland, Example of Additive Rhythm 
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American jazz, but his textures signal his awareness of African-American 
piano music. One of the stylistic features of Harlem stride piano as prac- 
ticed by 1920s jazz pianists such as Willie “The Lion” Smith, James P. 
Johnson, Earl “Fatha” Hines, and Thomas “Fats” Waller was the alter- 
nation of octaves with triads or sevenths. Against this steady rhythm, the 
stride pianists introduced cross-rhythms in the right-hand melody similar 
to the ones this movement displays. Copland confines the steady, regular 
onbeat quarters to the left-hand bass and the melody to the right-hand 
upper registers of the instrument. The bass alternates minor sixths, a 
moderately large interval. To emphasize certain beats of selected mea- 
sures throughout the piece and on the final beat of the measure of each 
section of the ABA form, Copland introduces an octave in the left hand 
or an octave leap in the right hand. 

Copland was interested to some extent in jazz and blues melody, 
specifically the blues base of the idiom. Judith Tick has shown that melod- 
ically, he borrowed heavily from Scriabin in adapting the mystic chord 
(consisting of augmented fourth-diminished fourth-augmented fourth- 
perfect fourth—-perfect fourth) for melodic use, found in mm. 2-3. How- 
ever, more pervasively, Copland works with blues-inflected melody in 
“Jazzy.” The chief characteristic of the so-called blues scale, as Copland 
would have understood it, is the flatted third and the flatted seventh of the 
major diatonic scale, which represents an attempt to imitate the micro- 
tonal inflections of African-American vocal music. Blues and blues- 
inflected jazz contain an inherent tonal ambiguity that results from the 
tension between the minor third and minor seventh (the so-called blues 
scale) of the melody and the major third and major seventh (leading tone) 
of the supporting diatonic harmony. “Jazzy” contains both allusions to 
the “blues scale” and this harmonic ambiguity. In mm. 3-4 Copland in- 
troduces a melody in the right hand that contains Ab, the flatted third of 
F major (see example 3.3). This blues scale occurs against the backdrop of 
diatonic harmony. Copland exploits the harmonic ambiguity inherent in 
blues melody by introducing D» in the bass, creating a >VI and a seeming 
shift to minor. However, this harmony is illusory, for F major remains the 
tonic. This is confirmed by the I’ that appears on the final beat of m. 3. 
This represents a somewhat limited use of the blues scale. Copland does 
not develop this idea or use it extensively. When the key signature changes 
to G major, one would expect that Copland would use the B} to retain the 
character of the blues; however, B-natural appears throughout this sec- 
tion. The blues element does return for section A’, however. 

Copland also explores modernist harmonic techniques in “Jazzy.” 
The movement’s harmony in fact comes more from modern music than 
from jazz. Rather than functional tonality, Copland establishes his tonal 
center through the use of two techniques. First, he uses pedals. In the first 
four measures of sections A and A’ the pitch F appears in the left-hand 
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a) Syncopation, mm.2, 6, 9, 11, 13-15 and Cross-rhythms, mm.2, 6, 9 
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bass part as the root in alternation with Db. Similarly, in mm. 5-9 of sec- 
tion A and mm. 38-41 of section A’ he introduces Bb as a pedal. The F 
pedal alludes to the tonic; the B> pedal alludes to the subdominant. In 
section B where G is tonicized, G is introduced as a pedal. As in Scherzo 
humoristique, Copland uses whole tones, however neither as extensively 
nor in such an accomplished fashion. He employs two whole-tone chords 
to close sections A and B here. Section A ends with all pitches of the C 
whole-tone scale in m. 16; section B also closes on the C whole-tone 
scale in m. 33 (see example 3.3). These whole-tone clusters replace the 
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conventional V-I cadence and signal closure at the end of these sections. 
These are the only places where whole tone occurs in “Jazzy.” 

Copland uses other modernist harmonic techniques in the piece. In 
contrast to much popular 1920s music where the V-I cadence ends 
phrases as well as the major formal divisions, Copland does not use the 
authentic cadence to mark the end of a phrase. Instead, he uses rhythmic 
contrast. In mm. 2, 6, 15, 18, 20, and 22, syncopation contrasts the dot- 
ted eighth-sixteenth rhythms, marking the approaching end of the phrase. 
None of these rhythmic gestures is accompanied by any type of conven- 
tional tonal cadence. The authentic cadence—or one similar to it—occurs 
in only two instances. The first shows Copland’s consideration of long- 
range tonal planning. By closing section A on the C whole-tone collection 
and section B on the F whole-tone collection, Copland sets up a V-I rela- 
tionship. The other authentic cadence occurs in the final measure of the 
piece, where Copland concludes with a V},-I cadence. Despite this, the 
movement lacks true jazz or popular music harmonic style. Harmonically, 
“Jazzy” is more aligned with French Impressionism than with jazz. 

All these disparate elements—the rhythm and harmony of jazz, Im- 
pressionism, the whole tones and pedals of ultramodernism—are orga- 
nized into Copland’s typical formal organization. “Jazzy” does not use 
any of the popular forms that appear in jazz works of the 1920s, such as 
the strain/march form, 12-bar or 8-bar blues, or the highly sectionalized 
forms of Ellington (whose forms come from a popular source as well, the 
revue). Instead, Copland uses a simple ternary form: A (mm. 1-16)-B 
(mm. 17-33)—A’ (mm. 34-42). Each section has its own rhythmic charac- 
ter (see table 3.2). The dotted eighth—-sixteenth rhythm predominates sec- 
tions A and A’. Section B contrasts: syncopated rhythms pervade. How- 
ever, its rhythms relate to those of section A: the dotted eighth—-sixteenth 
rhythms of A are augmented to become the dotted quarter-eighth of sec- 
tion B, creating a jazz, rather than ragtime, effect. In this section, Copland 
continues to produce polyrhythm by setting syncopated rhythms in the 
right hand against steady quarter-notes in the left. The overall shift from 
dotted to syncopated rhythms and back suggests that Copland is chiefly 
interested in rhythm in this movement and that he perceives that rhythm 
can be developed as much as melody in African-American jazz.’ 


TABLE 3.2 “Jazzy” from Trois Esquisses, Formal Organization 


Section A B A’ 
Style Ragtime Jazz-blues Ragtime 
Rhythmic dotted eighth- syncopation dotted eighth- 
character sixteenths sixteenths 
Pedal F to B G F to B 
Key F G F 

I II I 
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Copland and Popular Song 


As a teenager and young dance band musician, Copland gained exposure 
to American popular song, or Tin Pan Alley. Just as he used his under- 
standing of jazz—syncopation, cross-rhythm, and swung eighths—in 
“Jazzy,” Copland drew upon his knowledge of the popular song reper- 
toire, quoting or paraphrasing two songs by Gus Kahn and Walter Don- 
aldson, “Makin’ Whoopee” and “My Buddy.” The theme in section A 
resembles “Makin? Whoopee.”*4 Copland directly borrows the opening 
motive (the sixteenth—dotted sixteenth-sixteenth rhythm), which fits 
neatly with his conception of jazz described in his Modern Music article. 
Copland also borrows the pitch and melodic contour for “Jazzy’s” open- 
ing, which also features an upper neighbor note followed by the leap of a 
major sixth, which occurs in the pickup and m. r of section A, and the 
pickup to m. 34 and m. 33 in section A’. The second melodic motive of 
“Makin’ Whoopee” consists of the upward leap of a minor seventh, oc- 
curring in m. 2, and 21; perfect fifth, minor sixth, and octave leaps are 
prominent in this song. Rather than quoting the song directly, Copland 
appropriates its motivic profile in “Jazzy,” particularly the seventh leaps, 
transforming this motive into major sevenths as found in mm. 3, 4, 7, 8, 
36, 37, and 40. The fifth leap motive occurs in the pickup to m. 6 and the 
pickup to m. 39. Rather than direct quotation, here Copland distills the 
characteristic melodic and rhythmic motives of “Makin’ Whoopee.” 

Copland treats “My Buddy” differently by directly quoting a song 
that was popular during World War I, his own teenage years.*> “My 
Buddy” melodic material appears in section B (see example 3.4). Cop- 
land alludes to the popular song’s harmony, modified slightly in his ver- 
sion. He borrows the melody, presenting the rhythm in diminution.*° Be- 
neath these popular melodies, Copland uses harmonic pedals (F and Bb 
in section A; F in section A’) and static parallel harmonies, such as F—-E°” 
(the diminished seventh being unprepared and unresolved) in mm. 1-3 to 
G-minor’—-F#-minor’ in mm. 5-9. Copland closes this section not with a 
C major, or dominant chord, but with a C whole-tone cluster, which sub- 
stitutes for V. This F pedal and static harmony, F—E°’ followed in this 
case by G minor7—F# minor°®’, returns in section A’ when he uses “Makin’ 
Whoopee.” Harmonic motion increases in section B. This “My Buddy” 
passage oscillates G-E minor, closing on a C7, which functions as a pivot 
chord to prepare for A’. Thus, even when borrowing popular song, Cop- 
land subjects his materials to modern harmonic treatment through the 
use of pedals and nonfunctional, dissonant harmonies, eschewing func- 
tional tonality (and certainly Tin Pan Alley or jazzlike “changes”), but 
nonetheless alluding to them. 

The significance of the songs Copland chose are highly personal and 
encode the narrative of romance. “My Buddy” is a popular song about 
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EXAMPLE 3.4 a) Walter Donaldson with lyrics by Gus Kahn, “My Buddy,” 
Chorus b) “My Buddy” quotation in “Jazzy” 


lasting friendship, and—when considered in the context of its World War 
I—a song about pulling together for a common purpose to fight the “war 
to end all wars.” It remained popular in 1921, when soldiers were still 
returning from war. Judith Tick also explores this song’s meaning in the 
context of the era after World War I, arguing that Copland quoted “My 
Buddy” as “a way to encode personal feelings into a composition,” 
which he had also done in “Wistful,” the second movement of Trois 
Equisses, and another planned fourth movement, “Petit Portrait.” She 
notes that “My Buddy” never refers to the specific sex of the narrator. 
Here we must turn to Pollack for more about “Petit Portrait.” This unaf- 
fixed movement was intended as a portrait of Copland’s friend, violinist 
Abe Ginsburg, described as a moody and unhappy person. Now we turn 
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to “Makin’ Whoopee,” which optimistically encourages a young man 
that love, marriage, and children—a picture of domestic bliss—can in- 
deed be part of his future. Tick asks, “Who was Copland’s buddy—a 
friendly beloved or a beloved friend?” 3” Pollack notes that by the time he 
left Brooklyn, Copland had come to terms with his homosexuality but 
finds no evidence Copland was romantically involved with any of his 
Brooklyn friends. The pairing of “Makin’ Whoopee” is striking, because 
“Jazzy,” when considered with what is known of “Petit Portrait,” be- 
comes a work not only about the stylization of American dance rhythms 
and parody and satire of popular song, but a work evocative of personal 
relationships and romantic longings for that special “buddy”—whether 
for Ginsburg or Copland himself—with whom one can make a home. 


Synthesis 


Copland would again quote popular American song in 1925 in Music for 
the Theatre, Mexican folk songs in El Salón México, and American cow- 
boy songs in Billy the Kid during the late 1930s after he had ceased to 
overtly use jazz. Yet the direction Copland would take for the remainder 
of the 1920s, both during his Paris sojourn and upon his return to New 
York in 1924, was clear. In addition to using Stravinskian ostinato tech- 
niques, he would also continue to draw upon American vernacular 
music. As shown in his article on jazz, Copland’s knowledge of this 
music was limited. The incorporation of two Tin Pan Alley songs in 
“Jazzy” also corroborates what Judith Tick and other Copland scholars 
acknowledge: having little understanding of authentic jazz, including im- 
provisation and performance practice, Copland conflated jazz with pop- 
ular music. Nonetheless, he began to embrace what jazz had to offer the 
modern composer before Gershwin, Gruenberg, Carpenter, George An- 
theil, and many other young American art music composers. Copland’s 
use of jazz during the later 1920s would prove controversial, as jazz itself 
had not gained acceptance and respect as an art; later scholars would cri- 
tique his lack of true understanding of the idiom. His appropriation of 
jazz would also be seen as suspect among some African-American intel- 
lectuals and artists. Yet in 1921, Copland was not only well on his way 
to finding his own compositional voice and winning acceptance from 
Boulanger as a composition student, he was also on his way to finding a 
modern American music, expressive of contemporary American culture 
and zeitgeist that used mew American technical resources. His earliest 
forays into jazz would be further encouraged by Boulanger and rein- 
forced by a new aesthetic coming from Paris, neoclassicism. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Paris and Jazz :: French Neoclassicism and 
the New Modern American Music 


Without really knowing it, I think that the North 
American and South American composers found 
themselves in Paris with what might be called, a 
similar need to assert a certain independence from 
Europe. That’s rather ironical, isn’t it, that men who 
were trying to break away from it. Perhaps it wasn’t 
as conscious in their own minds at that time as it 
seems to us now. But at any rate it seems to me that 
the first world war may be part of the reason for 
this need to cut oneself off, so to speak from the 
apron, the creative apron strings of European art. 
The fact that the first world war was forcibly made 
the separation for us both in Latin and North 
America, I think was one of the contributing causes 
for our being able to conceive of an independent 
spirit free of the European spirit. 

—COoPLAND, Copland on Music 


While in Europe Copland began to acknowledge nationalist sentiments 
only an expatriate could express. Instead of turning from them he became 
actively interested in composing music that could unquestionably be asso- 
ciated with the United States. In Paris Copland and many of his fellow 
expatriates came under the multiple influences of Nadia Boulanger, Igor 
Stravinsky, and a new aesthetic and stylistic trend. Often grouped under 
the generic heading of Neoclassicism, this latter influence reflected the 
aesthetic ideals of Satie and Jean Cocteau and Les Six, a group of young 
French composers, especially Darius Milhaud, Francis Poulenc, and 
Georges Auric. The aesthetics of Cocteau, combined with the examples 
set by these three French composers, freed their American counterparts 
openly to embrace American popular and, later, folk culture. 

Influenced by the neoclassicism of Satie and Milhaud, and the com- 
positional techniques of Stravinsky, Copland began linking French Neo- 
classicism and American modernism with American “nationalism.” Be- 
ginning in the mid-twenties and continuing through the end of the 


decade, Copland strove to combine his modernism with Americanisms 
drawn from African-American jazz and blues. African-American vernacu- 
lar music—sacred and secular, rural and urban—could be used by Ameri- 
can composers, black and white, as a musical resource for art music. 
While the embrace of American musical vernacularisms resonated with 
the aesthetics of Cocteau and Les Six, it also echoed the nationalism of 
earlier generations even as it simultaneously signaled a departure from the 
parochial Romantic nationalist style. In France Copland found a nation- 
alism, if you will, that was anti-Romantic, that is, anti-German, but that 
embraced the vernacular of the composer’s immediate cultural environ- 
ment: the neoclassicism of Cocteau, Satie, and Les Six (particularly that of 
Milhaud) prized French popular and folk influences. Influenced by their 
aesthetic position and stylistic choices, Copland turned even more exten- 
sively toward using elements of jazz , blues, and other popular American 
idioms in composing his new American music. 


Why Copland Was Drawn to Paris 


Copland read the music criticism of The Dial’s Paul Rosenfeld, which ex- 
posed him to ideas about the new music and gave him the impression that 
Paris was the most prominent center of musical modernism. The young 
composer was not drawn to study with a particular teacher, but to be in 
the midst of the latest musical trends of the early twentieth century, which 
ultimately led to him to seek out “popular” sources. As influential as his 
private lessons with Boulanger was the musical milieu to which Copland 
gained entrance. Though Boulanger was not then active as a composer, 
she moved in circles of composers who were shaping twentieth-century 
music. Copland analyzed their music, along with that of Palestrina and 
Monteverdi, in her Wednesday afternoon analysis and sight-singing 
classes. Boulanger also presented the music of Stravinsky, Schoenberg, 
Milhaud, and Honegger in these analysis classes. Among her personal 
friends were Stravinsky and Milhaud. Through Boulanger Copland came 
into contact with the leading French composers of new music in Paris. He 
met Ravel, Stravinsky, Roussel, Milhaud, Honegger, Poulenc, and Auric 
in Boulanger’s salon teas. Copland found Paris outside the salon stimulat- 
ing. He heard many of the works he encountered in class in concert per- 
formance, regularly attending premieres at the Concerts Koussevitzky, a 
series at the Paris Opera every spring and fall. In fact, the first evening he 
arrived in Paris, Copland attended a performance of the Suedois Ballet’s 
collaborative work, Les Mariées de la Tour Eiffel, which included Mil- 
haud’s Le boeuf sur le toit. As he documented in his travelbook, that sum- 
mer he also heard Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande, Milhaud’s L'homme et 
son desir, works by Schoenberg and Ravel at the Concerts Koussevitzky, 
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and a performance of Stravinksy’s L’oiseau de feu by the Pasdeloup Or- 
chestra. Music by German, Hungarian, Italian, and Russian composers 
was also performed in Paris, and Copland heard works by Hindemith, 
Prokofiev, Szymanowski, Malipiero, Bartók, and Kodaly.! 

Copland’s interest in new music extended beyond Paris to other 
international music centers. He traveled briefly to Berlin and Vienna; 
unfortunately, he arrived in Berlin mid-August 1922, after the concert 
season had ended. He did, however, have the opportunity to attend the 
opera, hearing Max Schilling’s Mona Lisa, Hans Pfitzner’s Palestrina, 
Busoni’s Arlecchino, Franz Schreker’s Der Schatzgraber, and Schoen- 
berg’s Pierrot Lunaire. Copland was also able to purchase many musical 
scores in Berlin that were not available in France. That summer he stud- 
ied Schoenberg’s Pelleas und Melisande, Richard Strauss’s Til Eulen- 
spiegel, and Alexander Scriabin’s Le Poeme de lextase. He noted that 
most “German” music was coming from Vienna: Schoenberg and his 
disciples, Alban Berg, Anton Webern, and Egon Wellesz. The following 
summer Copland traveled to Salzburg to attend the International Festi- 
val of Contemporary Music, where he heard the music of Bartók, Hin- 
demith, Bliss, Prokofiev, Krenek, Janáček, and Haba. He admitted 
being most impressed with Haba. The extent of Copland’s enthusiasm 
for and attraction to new European music is evident in a letter written to 
Boulanger on his way to Salzburg: “Six successive evenings of modern 
music should prove a big enough feast for even so insatiable a gour- 
mand as myself.”* The residual influence of the varied styles of Haba 
and Schoenberg can be heard in works from the late twenties and early 
thirties such as “poet’s song,” Piano Variations, and Vitebsk (discussed 
in chapter 6). 


Modernism as Nationalism 


During his stay in Paris, Copland’s “ideas came of age” as he began to 
connect modernism and the use of American vernacular music in a way 
that could be described as an updated nationalism. Two issues con- 
fronted him at this stage: how to compose music that used American in- 
digenous materials and at the same time was modern; and whether mod- 
ern music could be American without overt references to “Americana” 
or trite Americanisms. Unlike Goldmark’s use of American idioms, Cop- 
land’s approach demanded that modern music composed in an interna- 
tional style represent for him and others modern American music, and 
thus be nationalistic, but not old-fashioned Americanist. 

Copland’s study with Boulanger and his experience in Paris pro- 
foundly influenced his further musical development, with respect to the 
formation of his modernist-nationalist aesthetic. When he arrived in 
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Paris, the neoclassicism movement was entering its second stage. Rather 
than Stravinsky and his Pulcinella or Octet, neoclassicism was now 
shaped by the writer Jean Cocteau, a group of six young French com- 
posers, and their musical godfather, Erik Satie. Cocteau had already pub- 
lished his booklet Le cog et ’harlequin, and Milhaud had composed 
works such as La création du monde and Le boeuf sur le toit that drew 
on popular French entertainments. Nancy Perloff’s 1991 study, Art and 
the Everyday: Popular Entertainment and the Circle of Erik Satie, traces 
the influence of Satie’s aesthetics and music on the ideas of Cocteau, Mil- 
haud, Poulenc, and Auric, arguing that Cocteau was fascinated by popu- 
lar entertainment and that the three young composers modeled their 
music on Parisian popular entertainments of the circus, the fair, the café 
concert, the cabaret, the music hall, and the merry-go-round in their 
efforts to establish a modern French national music.? In his famous pam- 
phlet Le cog et harlequin and in the Carte blanche articles of 1919, 
Cocteau called for a new French modernism—for a French music free of 
the dense chromatic style of Wagner and the vagueness of Debussy’s Im- 
pressionism. He thought that styles taken from French popular culture 
could serve as the basis for this new music. Les Six, the French avant- 
garde, so named by critic Henri Collet, consisted of Poulenc, Auric, Ger- 
maine Tailleferre, Louis Durey, Arthur Honegger, and Milhaud.* 

In formulating their new aesthetic and new French modern style, 
Cocteau, Milhaud, and Auric ironically were inspired by American popu- 
lar culture and music. American popular entertainments, music, and 
dance pervaded the cultural life of Paris during the second decade of the 
century. American popular music had been present in France since the 
1880s when the John Philip Sousa band first visited and performed con- 
certs that included ragtime, marches, and cakewalks. Later visits by Ver- 
non and Irene Castle, whose musical director was African-American com- 
poser James Reese Europe, not only included the same genres of music as 
the Sousa band, but also introduced the French to Tin Pan Alley songs and 
syncopated dance tunes. Reese returned to France during World War I as 
leader of the famous band of the 369th Infantry (an African-American 
army unit). This visit introduced the French to early jazz. The French 
embraced African-American popular music and dance, drawn by its spon- 
taneity. This wave of Parisian interest in early-twentieth-century American 
popular culture peaked at the end of World War I, though Parisians con- 
tinued long after to be obsessed with American popular music.° 

The connection between French modernism and American popular 
culture can be understood by considering Milhaud and Auric. Both bor- 
rowed directly from American popular music. As Cocteau expressed the 
idea, popular music served as a counterweight to nineteenth-century 
dense, chromatic German musical style. His ideas influenced Milhaud, 
Auric, and Poulenc, who turned to American jazz, ragtime, and popular 
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culture in composing their modernist-nationalist French works of the 
1920s. Fascinated by American jazz—black jazz particularly—Milhaud 
drew upon it in composing Le boeuf sur le toit (set in a nightclub) and La 
création du monde. Auric too was directly influenced musically by jazz. 
His Huit poémes de Cocteau (summer 1918) stands as one of the first 
attempts by a European composer to use the lowered third and seventh 
scale degrees to capture blue notes. His well-known Adieu, New York 
(1919) also borrowed directly from American popular music: the dotted 
rhythms of the fox-trot, ragtime, and Tin Pan Alley songs, and the strain 
or sectional form of contemporary music.® Poulenc as well was inspired 
stylistically by French popular culture. 

For Milhaud, jazz was an important new music and the United States’ 
contribution to both the international modern music repertoire and to 
performance practice. He first met it in Europe, not America. (We have 
seen that Europeans realized the nationalist and modernist character and 
significance of jazz and its musicians before Americans.) Milhaud first 
heard jazz during a visit to London in 1920; when he visited the United 
States in 1922 he found New Orleans jazz in Harlem with the assistance 
of friends such as Yvonne George who were then living there. Staying in 
Columbia University’s French House, Milhaud actively sought out more 
opportunities to visit Harlem to hear authentic African-American jazz (he 
may have seen Shuffle Along).’ Living (rather symbolically) on the south- 
ern border of Harlem, the boundary between the uptown and the down- 
town intellectual worlds, Milhaud recognized something distinct and au- 
thentic in the music there—something he thought of as “racial.” 


Harlem had not yet been discovered by the snobs and aesthetes: we 
were the only white folk there. The music I heard was absolutely dif- 
ferent from anything I had ever heard before, and was a revelation to 
me. Against the beat of the drums the melodic lines criss-crossed in a 
breathless pattern of broken and twisted rhythms. A negress whose 
grating voice seemed to come from the depths of the centuries, sang in 
front of the various tables. With despairing pathos and dramatic feel- 
ings, she sang over and over again, to the point of exhaustion, the 
same refrain to which the constantly changing melodic pattern of the 
orchestra wove a kaleidoscopic background. This authentic music had 
its roots in the darkest corners of the negro soul, the vestigial traces of 
Africa no doubt. Its effect on me was so overwhelming that I could 
not tear myself away. From then on, I frequented other negro theatres 
and dancehalls. In some of their shows, the singers were accompanied 
by a flute, a clarinet, two trumpets, a trombone, a complicated per- 
cussion section played by one man, a piano and a string quintet.® 


Milhaud continued his study of black music when he returned to Paris, 
having purchased several “Black Swan” records issued by the African- 
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American-owned Pace Phonograph Corporation in a Harlem record 
shop. Having resolved to use jazz in one of his own compositions, Mil- 
haud ultimately went beyond mere enthusiasm for the music and used it 
in his ballet: “At last in La Création du Monde, I had the opportunity I 
had been waiting for to use those elements of jazz to which I had devoted 
so much study. I adopted the same orchestra as used in Harlem, seven- 
teen solo instruments, and I made wholesale use of the jazz style to con- 
vey a purely classical feeling.”? In this work Milhaud combined the jazz- 
and blues-inspired and blues-inflected melody with the formal clarity of 
French neoclassicism. 


Copland and Les Six as Nationalists 


Copland believed that the composers of Les Six represented “new atti- 
tudes in music and the spirit of the period.” For Copland, this neoclassi- 
cism of the young French composers was both nationalist and mod- 
ernist.!° It was modernist because of what it had rejected. “They signified 
the absolute end of the Germanic Brahmsian and Wagnerian approach.” It 
was nationalist because it asserted a distinctly French musical identity and 
profile. Most struck by Milhaud and his anti-German musical statements, 
Copland believed that Milhaud had a “program” or agenda for French 
music: it had to be “anti-German, anti-grandiose, anti-impressionist, and 
even anti-impressive.”!! This directly summarizes for Copland the Satie- 
Cocteau aesthetic that informed the musical styles of Satie, Poulenc, and 
Milhaud and to some extent set Copland’s own agenda for use of Ameri- 
can idioms. 

For Copland, rejection of German Romanticism made Les Six mod- 
ern composers. Defining modernism in 1942, assessing the later develop- 
ments of the thirties, he moved beyond general references to “nineteenth- 
century Germanic ideals,” and identification of Debussy and Ravel as the 
two chief composers who had inaugurated the move away from the 
styles and aesthetics of Wagner.!2 As Copland understood the term, 
“Modernism is generally taken to mean the Debussy-Ravel aesthetic.” 
Their French nationality and their decided anti-Wagner/anti-German 
stance made Les Six not just modern, but also nationalist composers. The 
crux of Copland’s consideration of their aesthetic was based on the con- 
trast he saw with German Romanticism, that is, German music. Copland 
saw the nineteenth-century Romantic or conservative composer who 
attempted consciously to avoid imitating German musical style or suc- 
cumbing to German musical aesthetics as a forerunner of modernism. 
This led to a certain identification of anti-German nationalism with mod- 
ernism itself. Copland drew a parallel between the nineteenth-century 
Russian nationalists such as the Mighty Five and Glinka, whose break 
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with German music was similar to the struggles of Americans, who, as he 
stated in the Chavez articles, sought “musical autonomy” from Europe. 
For Copland modernism subsumed an asserting of individual style, 
which would embrace the use of the American vernacular in a way that 
could be viewed by older or more conservative composers and critics as 
nationalist. For the younger composer modernism trumped nationalism, 
yet the two were inseparable. Ironically, Copland’s definition of “Ger- 
man” music was such that even some contemporary Germans and Aus- 
trian composers could fit it—but specifically, he meant composers of the 
past. Although composers such as Schoenberg, Berg, Webern, Schreker, 
or Hindemith were Germanic and not French, their music did not con- 
tinue German Romanticism as long as a stylistic line to their antecedents 
Wagner or Brahms had been broken. 

Modernism and nationalism, if you will, were conjoined for Copland 
as they were for Milhaud and Les Six, although the latter were placed in 
the odd position of redefining French music in reaction to Debussy and 
the French Impressionists. They saw modernism for their generation as 
freedom from these seemingly overarching and overwhelming influences. 
They also sought a common international musical language for all post- 
World War I Europe.'? Milhaud and his comperes Poulenc and Durey 
clearly saw themselves not only as young modernist composers, but as 
young French composers who would further the development of French 
music as Europe sought to recover and rebuild after the horrors of the 
Great War. Milhaud and Auric set modern French music in a new direc- 
tion by drawing upon French urban, popular, and “folk” music, Ameri- 
can jazz then popular in Paris, the music of the café concert, the fair, the 
circus, the cabaret, the dance hall—the music of the various popular en- 
tertainments. Like the German modernists who rebelled against Wagner’s 
aesthetic and sought a new national style, the French modernists of the 
generation after Debussy redefined what it meant to be French. Similarly, 
Copland and his peers, both back home in the United States and expatri- 
ated, sought to define what it meant to be American. 


“Our Own Far Country” 


Thus, in Europe Copland began to think about American music in na- 
tionalist terms, in the sense of defining what it meant to be a modern 
American composer. But he was not immediately interested in developing 
an American school of music, as nineteenth-century pronationalist com- 
poser-critics had proposed. Copland was primarily interested in seeing 
American music represented internationally. In Paris he discovered the 
music of moderns such as Schoenberg, Stravinsky, Bartók, and de Falla 
and, at the beginning of August 1923 attended the first festival of the In- 
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ternational Society for Contemporary Music (ISCM) in Salzburg. It was 
at this time that Copland began to desire to see American music repre- 
sented among the European works: 


We were thrilled to be there with so many of the world’s leading com- 
posers. It was a stimulating experience and one of the checkpoints in 
time when the place of my own country’s music on the international 
scene became clear to me. I knew then that I wanted to see American 
music represented with more important offerings than the modest 


Emerson Whithorne piece that alone was American. 


The paucity of American musical works was brought into sharp relief 
against the backdrop of the latest in musical composition. 

While abroad, Copland began to feel the need to find a style that 
would express or represent modern America. He began to associate jazz 
with Americanism, internationalism, and modernism. That Copland 
should have his first thoughts of American music nationalism while 
abroad rather than at home was so not unusual for those of his genera- 
tion who found themselves abroad after World War I. Writer Malcolm 
Cowley, one of Copland’s contemporaries and a fellow expatriate in 
Paris, described how expatriation served to awaken artistic Heimweh. 
From a distant perspective, Americans could look at the United States 
through a different lens: “We saw the America they wished us to see and 
admired it through their distant eyes. .. . We had come three thousand 
miles in search of Europe and had found America, in a vision half- 
remembered, half-falsified and romanced. Should we ever return to our 
own far country?”!* According to Cowley, in Paris the artists also found 
art. From his European vantage point Copland too felt he could envision 
and realize a distinctly American music. 

Had Copland stayed at home and not gone to Europe, perhaps pop- 
ular music and ragtime would not have significantly influenced his musi- 
cal development. However, hearing jazz in Europe shaped his musical 
thinking regarding modern American music as he became increasingly 
aware that the United States lacked an art music that Europeans could 
identify as typically American. As a consequence, Copland first fastened 
on the “stereotypically American” idiom of jazz. He did not hear jazz in 
the concert hall or in the French cabarets; the latter were too expensive 
and he could not afford to frequent them. He wrote of the summer of 
1923, “In Vienna that summer I listened to jazz in bars and hearing it in 
a fresh context heightened my interest in its potential. I began to consider 
that jazz rhythms might be the way to make an American-sounding 
music.” 16 The popular composers had developed a style of music that the 
whole world recognized as American; why could not the same be done 
for American art music?!” 
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Copland’s Jazz as Modern Music 


Seeing the French adopt jazz awakened in Copland the idea that it could 
be the idiom of the modern American composer. Gradually and through 
his study with Boulanger, imitation of his models Milhaud and Stravin- 
sky, and his travels, he was brought to the realization that Americans too 
could contribute distinctively and uniquely to the nationalist-modernist 
ferment. Copland’s epiphany that jazz was dually a nationalist and mod- 
ernist music was precipitated by several circumstances and conditions. 
First, his European counterparts understood the music’s value. Ameri- 
cans were stunned to learn of the respect European composers such as 
Milhaud, for example, had for this music. During his 1922 visit to New 
York, Milhaud informed American reporters that he was inspired by 
jazz, and caused a minor sensation: 


When I arrived in New York, I had told the newspapermen interview- 
ing me that European music was considerably influenced by American 
music. “But whose music?” they asked me, “Macdowell’s or Carpen- 
ter’s?” “Neither the one nor the other,” I answered, “I mean jazz.” 
They were filled with consternation, for at that time most American 
musicians had not realized the importance of jazz as an art-form, and 
relegated it to the dance-hall. The headlines given to my interviews 
prove the astonishment caused by my statements: “Milhaud admires 
Jazz,” or “Jazz dictates the future of European music.” 18 


Second, Copland’s eyes, ears, and mind were open and receptive to the 
idea that the United States had something unique to offer, a receptivity 
that only came about because he was viewing his nation from distant 
shores. Once again, Boulanger in particular was important to Copland’s 
sense of American musical identity and his sense of modernism. She did 
not overtly suggest that Copland compose in a distinctly American style, 
or—since his earliest pieces were jazz-influenced works—that he adopt 
the jazz idiom with the deliberate intent to be an “American composer.” 
While avoiding the jingoism that excised any “foreign” influence from 
French music, she did subscribe to a sort of nationalist sentiment, believ- 
ing that the culture and spirit of a nation could be captured and expressed 
in modern music, and that composers as diverse as Fauré, Debussy, and 
Stravinsky, among others, had done this for France (and Russia). Though 
she never prescribed any particular style of composition, she did encour- 
age students to find their own voice within their respective national cul- 
tures. That is, she saw her students not only as individuals but as citizens 
of their respective nations.!? 

Copland, through Boulanger, first began to believe that the personal 
style he was refining was both modern and recognizably—though at first 
unintentionally—American. Studying with Boulanger particularly suited 
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Copland because “she was especially intrigued by new musical develop- 
ments,” and her interest in the new was not limited to art music. Jazz, par- 
ticularly its rhythms, fascinated her. She had heard James Reese Europe’s 
army band during World War I. Jazz was also found in Boulanger’s salon, 
played by one of her American students, Mario Braggiotti.2° She noticed 
Copland’s unconscious use of jazz rhythm and called his attention to it. 


Boulanger was the first person who pointed out to me that I had a 
rhythmic sense which was very different from the Europeans. I was 
unaware of it, but she was fascinated with trying to play two inde- 
pendent rhythms herself, you know, one with the right hand and one 
with the left hand. And I remember our doing it together at the piano 
poking away at one rhythm while she was playing the other.?! 


Boulanger had noticed that this new rhythmic technique of Copland’s was 
also a trait of Braggiotti and Europe and his band of African-American 
musicians. She heightened Copland’s awareness of his own rhythmic 
sense, and suggested that it was an Americanism on his part. The sophis- 
ticated rhythms of jazz therefore further drew his attention. 


The idea of finding a music which was recognizably American in qual- 
ity—although it didn’t have its origin in the twenties—seemed to 
flower most importantly then. During the teens there had been a cer- 
tain wave of interest in using specifically American folksongs—or 
what passed for such at that time. But not until jazz came along did 
we have a popular music that was completely expressible of our era 


and at the same time, had musical interest for composers.” 


Copland apparently did not think his sense of rhythm was unique, but 
admits that Boulanger took special interest in it, intrigued by the poly- 
rhythms and the cross-rhythms. 


I can still remember the eagerness of her curiosity concerning my jazz- 
derived rhythms of the early twenties, a corner of music that had 
somehow escaped her. Before long we were exploring polyrhythmic 
devices together—their cross-pulsations, their notation, and especially 
their difficulty of execution intrigued her.” 


Boulanger convinced Copland that jazz rhythms could characterize new 
music. 


She made much of their appearance in my own work, and rather 
pointed them out to me as one of the new features of music in the 20s, 
different from what the typical young French student would be pro- 
ducing. She showed great interest in my rhythmic experiments, and 
made me more conscious of my own potentialities as a rhythmicist.** 
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Copland named Boulanger as the first to tell him that his sense of rhythm 
differed from that of Europeans—that his rhythmic sense was modern 
and American. She, along with other European composers, now recog- 
nized jazz as a distinctive American music, and connected it with mod- 
ernism for Copland, validating his interest in its rhythms and confirming 
his ideas about its national flavor.?° 

Years later, in his 1927 Modern Music article on jazz, Copland 
would identify Milhaud and La création du monde as a masterpiece in- 
spired by American jazz. He would also point out that for Europeans, 
the use of jazz in a modernist work had fallen out of fashion. Jazz had 
become “passé in Europe and not a young composer there is interested in 
it any longer.”*° However, Copland believed that the idiom still had 
much to offer the young American composer in the late 1920s. 


This is not so in America, nor is it going to be. Since jazz is not exotic 
here but indigenous, since it is the music an American has heard as a 
child, it will be traceable more and more frequently in his symphonies 
and concertos. Possibly the chief influence of jazz will be shown in the 
development of polyrhythm. This startling new synthesis has provided 
the American composer with an instrument he should appreciate and 
utilize. It should stir his imagination; he should see it freed of its pres- 
ent connotations. It may be the substance not only of his fox trots & 
Charlestons but of his lullabies and nocturnes. He may express 


through it not always gaiety but love, tragedy, remorse.*” 


He argued that jazz could serve as a resource for the young composer 
seeking a style that was both modern and American. Knowing that Eu- 
ropean composers were using jazz further validated and legitimized Cop- 
land’s own use of the idiom, which (as we have seen) had begun as early 
as his study with Goldmark. Copland had heard the way Krenek, Mil- 
haud, Stravinsky, Debussy, and Ravel used jazz. As he wrote in retrospect 
toward the end of his active composing: 


I think it was mostly the fact that the Europeans themselves seemed so 
interested in jazz, that Stravinsky and even Debussy and Ravel, Mil- 
haud, were all using jazz materials that possibly gave some of us the 
notion that if they could do it, certainly Americans could do it better, 
since it was the music we were familiar with and had grown up with.78 


It is crucial to point out that Copland saw jazz as a music that needed to 
be refined and further developed by the composer. Polyrhythms and 
cross-rhythms in his view made jazz what it was, music compositions to 
be combined with new harmonic techniques. Yet, in and of itself, the jazz 
idiom—the music created by jazz musicians such as Duke Ellington, the 
Fletcher Henderson Orchestra, or Louis Armstrong—was not suitable 
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for direct use, was not suitable in its original state. Rather, Copland pro- 
posed that the composer utilize the idiom’s rhythmic techniques. He used 
them to give music an immediately recognizable American quality in his 
large-scale works of the mid-1920s and first half of the 1930s, particu- 
larly in Grohg, Dance Symphony, Music for the Theatre, Symphonic 
Ode, and the Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. The first three works 
typify how Copland commingled jazz and European influences in Paris 
and in the years immediately following his return to his native country. 


Grohg and Dance Symphony (1922-25) 


Grobg and a work that incorporates parts of it, Dance Symphony, were 
the first large-scale orchestral works Copland composed. Originally titled 
Le Nécromancien and intended primarily as a study in orchestration and 
form, Grohg was inspired by the grotesquerie of the German horror film 
Nosferatu. Begun in Berlin in June 1922, Copland completed the ballet in 
Paris under the instruction of Boulanger. His Paris roommate, Harold 
Clurman, wrote the scenario. In Berlin Copland had seen Nosferatu, the 
story of a vampire magician with the power to make corpses come to life. 
At the time, he was contemplating writing a ballet and was searching for 
a story. Latching upon this story-line, he felt that the bizarreness of the 
plot, “the need for gruesome effects,” gave him an excuse to use “‘mod- 
ern’ rhythms and dissonances.” The characters are the magician Grohg, 
an “adolescent,” an opium-eater, a streetwalker, a “woman of the 
world,” a young artist, and a “beautiful young girl.”*? Grohg was never 
published or performed during Copland’s lifetime. To complete a com- 
mission he extracted three of the dances from the ballet and put them into 
the new work, Dance Symphony. 

Although it premiered after his Symphony for Organ and Orches- 
tra, Dance Symphony is, in a sense, Copland’s first orchestral piece. The 
opening section of the original ballet, the Procession, became the sepa- 
rate work, Cortége macabre. The public performance and publication of 
Cortége macabre (in Howard Hanson’s Rochester American Com- 
posers’s Concerts concert series!) and Dance Symphony began to estab- 
lish Copland’s reputation after he returned to the United States. The 
three dances of Dance Symphony, which are actually those of Grohg 
reorganized, are “Dance of the Adolescent” (Allegro), “Dance of the 
Girl Who Moves in a Dream” (Slow Waltz), and “Dance of Mockery.” 30 
Stylistically coherent, Dance Symphony represents Copland’s amalgam 
of the various stylistic, aesthetic, and technical elements assimilated 
while studying in Paris. Dance Symphony reflects what Cowell identi- 
fied as French in his assessment of Copland’s style in American Com- 
posers on American Music, but in reality the work shows the multiple 
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EXAMPLE 4.1 Copland, Dance Symphony, Movement I, [4] + 2-[6] — 3, 
Theme 2, Ostinato 1, 2, and 3 


influences of American jazz and blues, Stravinskian ostinati, and Mil- 
haudesque polytonality. 

Upon his return to the United States in 1924, Copland was not only 
recognized for his modernist, dissonant, and unconventional harmonies, 
but also as a rhythmicist. Critics immediately attributed his idiosyncratic 
rhythms to American jazz. The third movement of Dance Symphony, the 
“Dance of Mockery” (the Finale), where the vampire Grohg is mocked by 
his victims and servants, features additive rhythm (often incorrectly re- 
ferred to as syncopation), polyrhythm, and cross-rhythm. The first theme 
has two characteristic pervasive rhythms, divisive and additive, that Cop- 
land juxtaposes (see table 4.1). In part B, Copland introduces a second 
theme, one also borrowed from Grohg. It is adapted from a melody that 
originally appeared as the “Tender Regard Theme” (see example 4.r1).>! 
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EXAMPLE 4.1 (continued) 


The sections contrast rhythmically. Most of A is rhythmically straightfor- 
ward—with onbeat rhythms. Section B and the Tender Regard theme 
feature displacement of the metrical accent, heard and felt as syncopa- 
tions. Dance Symphony also marks Copland’s first extensive use of jazz 


TABLE 4.1 Dance Symphony, Movement I, “Dance of the Adolescent,” Form 


Section Al B A? C A3 D A* Coda 
Theme T! T? T! T? var, T? T T? T 
Ostinati Ost! Ost!, ost”, Ost! Ost! Ost! Ost! 

ost? var 
Pedal E-B dyad F-D-D)-B F-D-B-Ab- F-D Db-G-Db-D 

D)-F 
Tonal flow i ii—vii— ii—vii—=v—- il-vii bVI-II- v-i i 
>VII-v biv—>vii-ii >VII-vii 

Pitch center i li-v i ii ii—vii bvii=vii v- i 
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polyrhythms in a large-scale work, the first movement built on the prin- 
ciple of polyrhythms. To accompany the first theme Copland introduces 
four ostinati in section B (see example 4.1). The theme and each of the 
four ostinati have distinct rhythms that interlock, resulting in multiple, 
complex layers of rhythmic activity. 

Copland imitates jazz melody. In the “Dance of the Adolescent,” the 
first movement, the bassoon plays a jazzlike theme that recurs through- 
out this movement (see example 4.2). The contour, intervallic construc- 
tion, and rhythm of the melody suggest jazz, specifically the falling minor 
third so common in the blues.*? The tonal center is E; by consistently 
using D, Copland alludes to the lowered seventh and thereby further re- 
produces the tonal ambiguity of the blues scale. 
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EXAMPLE 4.2 Copland, Dance Symphony, Movement I, “Dance of the 
Adolescent,” Theme x, [3] + 1-[4] — 7 


Several other musical parameters of Dance Symphony show the in- 
fluence of Boulanger and French neoclassicism. The work displays the 
modernist techniques found in his earlier works Scherzo humoristique, 
“Rondino,” and “Jazzy” (see chapters 1 and 3). But in Dance Symphony 
Copland uses ultramodern and neoclassical techniques such as octatoni- 
cism, counterpoint, and clearly definable eighteenth-century form, as 
well as the devices used in the earlier pieces. The “Dance of the Adoles- 
cent” betrays the influence of several composers whose music Copland 
certainly knew. First, the titles of both his original ballet and later sym- 
phony bear strong resemblance to those found in Stravinsky’s Rite of 
Spring and Petrushka. For example, Rite of Spring bears titles such as 
“Dance of the Adolescent” and “Dance of Adoration,” which refer to 
characters in the ballet and to the dramatic action and mood onstage. So 
do Copland’s titles “Dance of the Adolescent,” “Dance of the Street- 
Walker,” and “Dance of the Opium Eater.” However, these could be con- 
sidered merely parallels, not necessarily a direct attempt to emulate the 
elder composer by the younger. There are stronger, concrete musical links 
between the two composers in tonal language, form, and compositional 
and rhythmic techniques. Previously, Copland had used octatonicism to 
organize Scherzo humoristique but had never applied it as a method of 
tonal organization to a large-scale work. Again following in the footsteps 
of Stravinsky (as we have seen), as Copland made the leap to larger 
works, he also used the technique of contrasting octatonicism with dia- 
tonicism as a means of architectonic organization. Themes T! and T? of 
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Dance Symphony are built on the 1212 and 2121 octatonic collections 
on E, respectively; the ostinati are diatonic. Copland avoids overt or di- 
rect reference to functional tonality: there is not one functional cadence 
in this first movement. In the absence of tonal themes, Copland had to 
rely on other means to establish a tonal center; he achieved this by repe- 
tition of ostinato!. Emphasizing the first and fifth scale degree, this osti- 
nato alludes to the tonic and dominant of E. The pitch centers for the 
various sections of the movement are all drawn from the same octatonic 
collection as the melody. Thus, as he did in Scherzo humoristique, Cop- 
land uses the octatonic scale for large-scale tonal organization. 

Dance Symphony is a neoclassical work as it borrows from an eigh- 
teenth-century baroque form. Copland draws upon the rondo-reprise of 
the French baroque. The first movement begins with a slow introduction. 
The bassoon begins section A with the introduction of the first theme. 
This melody returns three more times, revealing the overall form, A'-B- 
A?-C-A3-D-A‘*—Coda (see table 4.2). Section A acts as the refrain; B, 
C, and D are the episodes, each with contrasting themes. In Copland’s 
rondo, harmonic relationships of the baroque French rondo are generally 
retained, albeit octatonically. 

In keeping with the classical adaptation of rondo form, Copland uses 
the episodes as a kind of “development.” The term is problematic when 
applied to a nontonal work: how can there be a development when there 
are no tonal relationships to explore? Copland develops his ideas in two 
ways. First, there are procedural and textural contrasts. Rather than 
continuing the use of ostinati and polyrhythms, he introduces complex 
counterpoint eighteen measures into section D at [11], midway through 
the episode. He creates a melody related to the Tender Regard theme (see 
example 4.3). This variation appears in canon at the octave in the winds 
and upper strings four measures after [11]. The lower violoncelli and bas- 
soons introduce a countermelody below. 

The voices remain completely independent, melodically and rhyth- 
mically, providing textural contrast to the preceding and succeeding 
polyrhythmic refrains. Harmonically, this passage “progresses” from C$, 


TABLE 4.2 Milhaud, Le boeuf sur le toit, Overall Tonal Scheme Outlining 
Interval Cycles 


Sections {A} B C {4} D E {A} F G {A} Transition 
Key C c Eb E & G @ g A A A-G 
Sections {A} H I {A} J K {A} L M {A} Transition 
Key G g È B b Ò > dæ E E E-D 
Sections {A} N O {4} P Q {A} R S {A} Transition 
Key D d F E f Æ Ææ a B B B-A 
Sections {A} T U {A} Coda 
Key A a C C 
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EXAMPLE 4.3 Copland, Dance Symphony, Movement I, [11], counterpoint 


or #VI, to G, or HI. The overall harmonic direction mimics the tonic- 
dominant relationship of tonal harmony; however, G and C# lie a tritone 
apart. This tritonic relationship subverts the conventional functional 


progression. 


Just as he borrows the technique of interlocking polyrhythmic lay- 
ers from Stravinsky, Copland also borrows the technique of combining 
polyrhythms with shifting metrical accents. In his seminal study of Cop- 
land’s music, composer-theorist Arthur Berger first discussed the exten- 
sive influence of Stravinsky in this work, particularly the irregular 
rhythms in the “Dance of Mockery.” The following discussion of poly- 
meter is based partly on Berger’s work. The opening march and the 
“Three Dances” (especially the Tango) feature the innovative rhythmic 
techniques of polymeter and shifting metrical accents as seen in Stravin- 
sky’s L'histoire du soldat, for example. At of “The Soldier’s March” 
Stravinsky establishes a regular pulse in the bass. The alternating duplet, 
triplet, and quintuplet rhythms played variously by the clarinet or trum- 
pet destroy any sense of regular meter as the unexpected accents make it 
seem as though the meter constantly shifts. The bass and winds also 
produce cross-rhythms, as the angular rhythms of the winds are heard 
against the regular bass pulse. Copland uses the identical technique (see 
example 4.4). The third movement begins with constantly changing 
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EXAMPLE 4.4 Copland, Dance Symphony, Movement III, “Dance of 
Mockery,” — 6, polymeter 
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meters, 5/4-3/8-3/4-3/8 in the first phrase, and irregular periods in the 
second, 5/4-3/8-3/4-2/4-3/4 (or, the addition of two extra beats). 

At Meno Mosso, Copland introduces a third technique also reminis- 
cent of Stravinsky (see example 4.5). He accents the eighths irregularly so 
that this 6/8 section can be rebarred as 


3/8 + 4/8 + 2/8 + 6/8 + 4/8 +2/8 + 6/81 6/8 + 4/8 +2/8 + 2/8 + 2/8 
2/8 + 3/8. 


The 4 + 2 and 2 + 2 + 2 eighth-note patterns can also be reorganized as 


3/8 +12/8 + 12/8 | 12/8 + 6/8 + 3/8. 


Copland frames the phrase with 3/8, or half a measure of 6/8. The over- 
all rhythmic structure results in irregular periodic phrase structure simi- 
lar to that in Stravinsky’s The Rite of Spring.*4 
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EXAMPLE 4.5 Copland, Dance Symphony, Movement III, “Dance of 
Mockery,” [29], Shifting metrical accents and Rebarring 


It is no mere coincidence that in forging his own rhythmic voice, 
Copland directly borrowed techniques that were the hallmarks of 
Stravinsky’s rhythmic style. At this stage in Copland’s career, the Stravin- 
sky influence now came from Boulanger rather than his own experimen- 
tation. Boulanger developed a student’s rhythmic sense by teaching a 
passage from L’histoire du soldat.” The multiple interlocking polyrhyth- 
mic layers of orchestral ostinati and the octatonic collection in Dance 
Symphony/Grohg show the direct influence of Stravinsky, as does Cop- 
land’s earlier Scherzo humoristique. But the use of syncopation in the 
melody against an onbeat accompaniment to produce cross-rhythms 
aligns with jazz as Copland understood the idiom. 


The Influence of Boulanger 


Copland’s Grohg and Dance Symphony are then truly the first products 
of his study and experiences in Paris. They are in fact a “French” devel- 
opment of a set of earlier pieces, Petites Valses. Copland originally com- 
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posed these three smaller works in New York, and they form the basis 
for both Grohg and therefore Dance Symphony. Roberta Lewise Lindsey 
discovered them and details their connection to Grohg and how the bal- 
let was apportioned into the symphony, the Cortége, and Hear Ye! Hear 
Ye! The waltzes frequently use the intervals of the fourth and the fifth; 
they all use ternary form, ABA with a Coda. Boulanger encouraged Cop- 
land to develop these waltzes into the ballet.*° It may be impossible to 
discover the exact suggestions that Boulanger made to the young com- 
poser, but her influence is present in the now-emphasized traces of 
Stravinsky. In Scherzo humoristique Copland emphasized pitch struc- 
tures—octatonicism, pentatonicism, and whole-tone constructions—and 
explored tonic-supertonic harmonic relationships. Post-Boulanger, Cop- 
land stressed rhythmic interplay, as seen in the interlocking polyrhythmic 
ostinati and octatonicism, revealing (ironically) a heightened awareness 
of a uniquely American rhythmic sense. 

Copland later developed several thematic and rhythmic ideas from 
the first waltz, which appears in example 4.6 as transcribed by Lindsey. 
The “Adolescent” theme is derived from this waltz. Instead of the A> 
minor triad, Copland transposes it a diminished fourth and arpeggiates 
an E minor triad. Lindsey sees no semblance of jazz rhythms or inflection. 
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EXAMPLE 4.6 Waltz from Petites Valses, later used as “Theme of the 
Adolescent” in Dance Symphony 
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Rhythmically, Copland retains the anacrusis, albeit shortening the dura- 
tions to eighths rather than quarter notes. The rhythm is relatively 
straightforward, primarily onbeat. The only rhythmic intricacies are the 
anacrusis and the ties across the barline every other measure. When Cop- 
land converts this waltz to the first theme of “Dance of the Adolescent,” 
these even rhythms are “jazzed”: Copland diminishes the rhythms by 
using ò A instead of 4. À. The former is the rhythm Copland identified as 
the ragtime rhythm, a precursor to jazz. The ties across the barline invoke 
the syncopations that appears in the Tender Regard theme—syncopations 
Copland identified as among the hallmarks of modern jazz. 


The Influence of Cocteau, Milhaud, and 
French Neoclassicism 


Copland’s Grohg and Dance Symphony also show the influence of 
Cocteau, Milhaud, and French neoclassicism—the French influence that 
Cowell remarked upon. But it is really Copland’s decision to jazz his 
waltzes that shows how extensively he was shaped aesthetically and tech- 
nically by his Parisian surroundings and comperes. It is clear that this 
piece imitates the rhythms of jazz as Copland understood jazz (as he elu- 
cidated in his 1927 article). As the original melodies show, Copland was 
not thinking in terms of jazz when he began them in the United States, 
but encouraged by Boulanger and French neoclassicism and the Satie- 
Cocteau-Milhaud aesthetic, he naturally turned to jazz. Just as he had 
emulated Stravinsky in technique, Copland emulated Cocteau, Milhaud, 
and other younger French composers aesthetically in turning to the 
urban twentieth-century vernacular music of his native land. 

Dance Symphony bears a strong resemblance to Milhaud’s Le boeuf 
sur le toit (1919). Both—though now accepted as concert pieces—began 
as ballets. The first movement of Dance Symphony closely resembles Le 
boeuf in form. Like Stravinsky, Milhaud returned to earlier forms, specifi- 
cally those from the eighteenth century. The first movement of Dance 
Symphony (as we saw) drew upon the baroque rondo. Elliott Antokoletz 
analyzed the latter work’s form and tonal scheme. Like Copland’s ballet/ 
symphony, Milhaud’s ballet is organized into the refrains and episodes of 
a rondo. As Antokoletz points out, the melodies of section A consist of a 
syncopated, sharply accented opening Brazilian tune in the violins. This 
section is also bitonal, with C# against C, or the juxtaposition of penta- 
tonicism and diatonicism. Section C, for example, in contrast, juxtaposes 
major and minor: C minor is followed by its relative major, E>. This sec- 
tion also has polytonal minor-third and tritone relations.*” However, 
these tritone and minor-third relations extend beyond section C, and, in- 
deed, are the organizational principle underlying the entire work. These 
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intervallic relationships reveal the work’s octatonicism, used here not to 
organize the melodies but as a means by which to organize large sections. 
Although the primary source of Copland’s octatonicism in Grohg/Dance 
Symphony was Stravinsky, the younger composer would have recognized 
the octatonic principle organizing the refrains and episodes of Milhaud’s 
work. Copland certainly knew Milhaud’s work: he attended a perfor- 
mance of Les Mariés de la Tour Eiffel on June 19, 1921, the day he 
arrived in Paris.’ In Cocteau’s ballet, different composers provided music 
for each of the different scenes, and consequently, Milhaud had supplied 
Le boeuf sur le toit for one scene of the ballet: Copland’s introduction to 
Parisian neoclassicism came on his first day in Paris. 


The Synthesis: A Collage 


Neoclassicism shaped Copland’s aesthetic position toward overtly incor- 
porating jazz within an art music composition. Grohg/Dance Symphony 
is not a nationalistic piece in the sense that stylistically Copland did not 
strive self-consciously for Americanisms. It is an ultramodern neoclassi- 
cal international work with Americanist sensibilities. By the time Cop- 
land had arrived in Paris, jazz had become an international music associ- 
ated with the United States and was used frequently by European 
composers, particularly the Expressionists and the Neoclassicists. At the 
time Copland began composing Grohg/Dance Symphony, he had only a 
nascent sense of any Americanism. As a temporarily expatriated Ameri- 
can, he was only beginning to notice the lack of American works at in- 
ternational modern music concerts and festivals. As an American tourist 
in Vienna, he was only beginning to notice that the dance music and jazz 
similar to that he himself had played as a teenager was different from the 
vernacular music of Europeans. But before Copland was fully cognizant 
of exactly how American jazz was, he understood jazz as an interna- 
tional modern, urban vernacular music. 

Thus, Dance Symphony also displays the extent to which Copland 
absorbed the aesthetics of Cocteau and Les Six. Milhaud’s French neoclas- 
sicism embraced the vernacular as an anti-impressionist stance. Cocteau, 
in Le coq et ’harlequin, in opposition to Romanticism, the “Russian” 
style of Stravinsky, the atonality of Schoenberg, and the Impressionism of 
Debussy, had prescribed that the young French composer eschew preten- 
tiousness and academicism in music and be receptive toward the music of 
the café concert, the music hall, the circus, and African-American jazz.°? 
Copland emulated Milhaud’s Le boeuf sur le toit in a second manner: 
instead of Brazilian rhythms, Copland used jazz, which is the American’s 
popular music—dance-hall music—in Copland’s mind an exact parallel 
to the French vernacular that Cocteau demanded of French composers. 
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Copland combined the French traditional and the French modern via the 
neoclassicism of Stravinsky. His mix of disparate elements resulted in an 
eclectic style, a mélange—or, to borrow Glenn Watkin’s term, a collage. 
While the harmonies of works such as Dance Symphony and Symphony 
for Organ and Orchestra were consistently recognized as modern, Cop- 
land’s rhythms and rhythmic techniques came to be viewed as jazz, 
whether they were derived from sweet jazz or from Stravinsky. Whether 
accompanied by harsh, ultramodern harmonic technique and the explo- 
ration of new tonic and tonal possibilities or by conventional functional 
tonal harmony, jazz came to be viewed as the means by which the serious 
composer could create a new American music. Copland realized that a 
synthesis of modernist harmonic, tonal, and melodic techniques and jazz- 
derived and jazz-inflected rhythms could be the style and substance of a 
technically mature, modern, urban American art music that equaled that 
of Europe. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Back in the United States :: Popular Music, 
Jazz, and the New American Music 


The League of Composers’ first commissioned work 
was Aaron Copland’s Music for the Theatre. 
—METZER, “The League of Composers” 


On June 7, 1924, Copland boarded the ship France in Le Havre with 
Harold Clurman and departed France for the trip home, arriving in New 
York on June 13, 1924.! He returned to pursue his career and proceeded 
to establish himself as one of the United States’ leading young com- 
posers. In those years immediately following his repatriation, he was rec- 
ognized more as a modernist—as innovative and forward thinking— 
than as a composer whose music had a decidedly nationalist style. The 
first large-scale work to win him recognition as one of the country’s 
promising young lions was Symphony for Organ and Orchestra. Upon 
the New York premiere conducted by Walter Damrosch, the harsh disso- 
nances and intricate rhythms won Copland a reputation as a brash ultra- 
modernist. Subsequent works reinforced this reputation, but critics and 
audiences also responded to another element in his “ultramodern” 
works: what they perceived as his nationalist tendencies. In American 
Composers on American Music, Cowell described Copland’s style as 
European and American: 


A fifth group [out of eight broad categories devised by Cowell] may be 
made of Americans who do not attempt to develop original ideas or 
materials but who take those which they already find in America and 
adapt them to a European style. To this group belong: Aaron Cop- 
land, who uses jazz themes and rhythms in music which is otherwise 
modern French in conception. Such of his music as does not utilize 
jazz material is also French in style, and is of the type that is amusing 
and sounds well immediately.” 


Copland’s early works did reveal a nationalist aesthetic and intent in the 
guise of international modernism. Copland increasingly borrowed more 
overtly from jazz during the middle to late 1920s than he had during his 
Paris years. Copland’s style of the twenties, by his own admission, had 
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been colored by what he saw as the “notion that Americans needed a 
kind of music they could recognize as their own.”? He saw that in qual- 
ity Bart6k’s music was somehow Hungarian and that Stravinsky’s was 
Russian, yet the music of both was considered modern. Copland’s own 
music, as Cowell says, did assimilate European styles and techniques. In 
these first twelve years after his return from Paris, Copland’s now-mature 
style, seen in Music for the Theatre, showed the influence of Stravinsky 
and Milhaud, and his fuller assimilation of the idiom of American jazz, 
adopted as the expression both of the twentieth century and of urban 
American life. 


Music for the Theatre (1925) and Copland’s 
Individual Voice 


Upon returning to the United States Copland felt the need to shed ele- 
ments of his international style. Although it still showed indelible traces 
of his European training, his first truly American work was Music for the 
Theatre: that is, he composed the work in the United States with the in- 
tention of embracing Americanism and moving beyond the European 
styles he assimilated. Commissioned in 1924 by the League of Com- 
posers, Copland retreated to relative seclusion during the summer of 
1925 to the MacDowell Colony. There among the woods of New Hamp- 
shire, far away from the hustle and bustle of his native urban environ- 
ment, Copland, supported financially by a Guggenheim Fellowship, 
worked to fill the commission. Forty-five years later he saw this as the 
beginning of his conscious Americanism. 


Now I was free to devote my entire energies to the composition of the 
new works for Koussevitzky’s League concert. I was anxious to write a 
work that would immediately be recognized as American in character. 
This desire to be “American” was symptomatic of the period. It made 
me think of my Symphony [for Organ and Orchestra] as too European 
in inspiration. I had experimented a little with the rhythms of popular 
music in several earlier compositions, but now I wanted frankly to 
adopt the jazz idiom and see what I could do with it in a symphonic 
way. Rosenfeld suggested the MacDowell Colony as a good place to 
work during the summer months. It was there that I wrote my Music 
for the Theatre, a suite in five parts for small orchestra.* 


The work did more than just suggest an American atmosphere: it self- 
consciously drew overtly and rather freely upon the style of jazz popular 
among white Americans during the mid-1920s. 

Scholars have long recognized the influence of jazz in this composi- 
tion. Smith, Berger, Butterworth, and recently Larry Starr all identify 
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Music for the Theatre as one of Copland’s jazz works and point out that 
jazz rhythm is its salient feature. Berger sees this piece as a watershed: 
“Copland’s style period came to the public’s attention with Music for the 
Theater (1925). It is marked by a trend towards an indigenous idiom 
through incorporation of jazz.”> Norman Kay states that in this work, 
Copland was “grappling with the problem of incorporating indigenous 
material such as jazz into his writing.”® According to Butterworth, the 
jazz influence is seen first in the orchestration and the use of the instru- 
ments. He describes the ensemble for which Copland scores (single 
woodwinds, two trumpets, trombone, percussion piano, and reduced 
strings) as that of a theater orchestra. He considers Copland’s writing for 
the trumpets (requiring extensive use of mutes) and for the percussion 
(“virtually a dance-band kit”) as “very close to jazz.”’ Starr considers 
this the first work in which Copland found a mature voice.® 

Copland does use jazz in this work, as well as in others. However, 
distinctions must be made between works in which he merely imitates 
the sound or style of jazz and those ways in which he attempts to apply 
specific techniques borrowed from the idiom. Here we turn to Copland’s 
contemporaries. In 1919 composer and bandleader, war hero and former 
army lieutenant James Reese Europe explained jazz to a largely white 
readership in a short New York Tribune article (later reprinted in a 
slightly revised version in Literary Digest). He described jazz as a music 
originating about the turn of the twentieth century in New Orleans that 
featured wind instruments exploiting new timbres and performance tech- 
niques and improvisation.? Jelly Roll Morton proffered that “Jazz music 
is a style, not compositions, any kind of music may be played in jazz, if 
one has the knowledge.”!° He described melody, harmony, and rhythm 
as its central features. Stressing the importance of the riff as its founda- 
tion, he stated that the riff “gives an orchestra a great background and is 
the main idea in playing jazz.”!! An anonymous writer in Current Opin- 
ion described jazz as a music primarily of rhythm, but also featuring 
melody and “a certain modicum of contrapuntal inner voices.” 1? Swiss 
conductor Ernst Ansermet discussed not only rhythm, but also timbre 
and microtonal inflections, or bent notes.!% 

One can discern a pattern among American and European white 
writers and black writers on jazz. The former (most of whom were not 
jazz musicians) tended to emphasize jazz’s rhythm and syncopation and 
sometimes new instrumental techniques and timbre. Black American 
writers who were jazz musicians stressed that harmony, melody, and im- 
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provisation were as important as rhythm. African-Americans musicians 
and composers whose endeavors were strictly in concert music differed, 
too, in how they understood jazz. Copland’s peer, African-American 
Harlem Renaissance composer William Grant Still, had worked as a jazz/ 
dance band musician in Ohio and New York, and as an arranger and 
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popular songwriter since 1916 (his concert works would debut under the 
auspices of Varése’s International Composers Guild). Still identified con- 
tributions jazz musicians had made to American music: new instrumen- 
tal, rhythmic, and orchestration techniques; a unique scale; original 
forms; and, emotional expressiveness. !* In contrast, in his article on jazz 
Copland identifies the idiom’s primary contributions as rhythmic. 
Clearly, the two composers had different ideas of what jazz had to offer 
the art music composer, with Copland’s being quite limited. 


Music for the Theatre and Jazz 


Music for the Theatre borrows from jazz, both “sweet” and “hot,” fur- 
ther showing Copland’s understanding (or limited understanding) of the 
idiom.! Jazz during the 1920s had distinct forms, such as the twelve-bar 
blues (showing blues as a major tributary), march-strain form (particu- 
larly showing the relationship between jazz and ragtime), and sectional- 
ized forms as found in the music of composers such as Ellington and 
Fletcher Henderson. Copland ignores jazz’s idiomatic forms, choosing to 
use his customary formal organization, A-B-A’. Many of Copland’s bor- 
rowings are foreground elements, such as his orchestration. He scores 
prominently for trumpet and clarinet, creating “hot” sounding solos (see 
example 5.1). The Prologue begins with a trumpet imitating an impro- 
vised solo, suggesting the spontaneity of extemporaneously created 
African-American jazz. Copland allows the trumpet to play free of a pre- 
determined meter in an attempt to reproduce improvised jazz’s swing 
and rhythmic elasticity, treating m. 5 as a rhythmically free and uncon- 
strained cadenza. He instructs the performer to play this passage “begin- 
ning slowly, senza mesura (faster and faster).” This opening trumpet solo 
also imitates jazz melody: it uses a quasi-pentatonic melody (A penta- 
tonic). Copland suggests pentatonicism by presenting only the first, 
third, fourth, fifth, and lowered seventh scale degrees.!® He also uses an- 
other instrumental effect borrowed from jazz: the flutter tonguing in the 
trumpet in m. 6. 

Copland also scores for the clarinet in a manner that subtlely but di- 
rectly imitates the New Orleans style of clarinet performance. First he 


TABLE 5.1 Music for the Theatre, Prologue Overall Form 


Section Introduction A B Transition A’ 
Theme Hot trumpet Hot trumpet solo T? &T* Tt & T” 
solo Ti & T closing theme 
Measures 15-36 37-67 68-103 104-21 
Key/tonal center octatonic b minor D major D major b minor 
i M M i 
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EXAMPLE 5.1 Copland, Music for the Theatre, Prologue, Section A, mm. 1-5 


chooses the E> sopranino clarinet (see example 5.2). The second move- 
ment, “Dance,” features similar “hot” clarinet solos, as at 20]. Copland 
could easily have scored for B? or A clarinet—ones conventionally found 
in a modern orchestra or chamber ensemble. Instead, he scores the entire 
piece for Eb clarinet, an instrument rarely encountered in most orchestral 
and chamber music. Clarinetists often complain about the E> clarinet’s 
poor intonation. Indeed, if a performer were to play this passage on the 
Eb clarinet and then on either the Bb or A clarinet (allowing for transposi- 
tions), he or she would notice a marked difference in intonation between 
the latter two and the former. Copland chose the E clarinet for its tim- 
bre, which imitates the variable, microtonal speech-inflected intonation 
of New Orleans jazz clarinet players. Comparison of this passage with 
the recorded solos of clarinetists such as Sydney Bechet, Johnny Dodds, 
Omer Simeon, or Jimmy Noone, all important New Orleans jazz clar- 
inetists (Bechet later switched to soprano saxophone), shows how closely 
the timbre and intonation of the E> clarinet resembles that of New Or- 
leans clarinetists.!7 

Copland, then, clearly imitates jazz melody, instrumentation, and 
timbre. But the most important and influential techniques he borrowed 
from jazz were rhythmic. In Music for the Theatre, he made extensive 
and pervasive use of syncopation (additive rhythms), polyrhythms (and 
polymeter), and cross-rhythms. Almost as a cliché, Copland uses synco- 
pation to suggest African-American jazz. If rhythmic elasticity is the de- 
vice Copland used to suggest it at the beginning of section A, the “hot 
solo” he gives to the Eb clarinet at the beginning of B at [5}{6] contrasts, 
in that it is strictly metrical. Like the trumpet in the opening, the E> clar- 
inet also features pervasive syncopation, further imitating improvised 
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jazz. Unlike the trumpet solo, however, this passage is plainly and clearly 
diatonic. 

Music for the Theatre is built on polyrhythmic ostinati, which first 
appear in the Prologue. After a jazzy introduction and a stately chorale- 
like and homorhythmic A section, Copland begins the polyrhythmic B 
section at (mm. 37-47). The E clarinet “hot” solo is accompanied 
by two rhythmically interlocking ostinati (see example 5.2). The first 
(played by the contrabass, cello, left hand of the piano, and bassoon) em- 
phasizes the first and third beats of the measure; the second (in the vio- 
lins, viola, and piano) emphasizes the second beat. The overall effect is 
one of rhythmic propulsion. Copland introduces new ostinati in subse- 
quent sections of B and the transition (Rehearsal 11 marks the beginning 
of a closing theme; here Copland returns to the homorhythmic texture). 
Similar interlocking polyrhythms are prevalent throughout the second 
movement, “Dance,” and the third movement, “Interlude.” 

Copland also borrows the technique of cross-rhythm from the jazz 
band. In section B and the transition of the Prologue, the constantly 
shifting onbeat/syncopation of the melody creates subtle cross-rhythms 
against the ostinati in the strings and piano, reinforced by registral con- 
trast (see example 5.2 above). The contrabass provides the lowest 
pitches, constantly playing a perfect fourth on the first beat of the mea- 
sure, A-D, which suggests a V-I cadence. Copland begins the span 
[6] in 3/4. The rhythm of the bass and cello and left hand of the piano 
interlock with the viola, violins, and the right hand of the piano. The 
higher-pitched instruments subdivide the weakest part of the 3/4 mea- 
sure, the second beat. Since all the instruments playing the ostinato are of 
similar timbre, one hears the first and third beats as the stronger ones. 
Above this steady, unvarying [1}-2-3 pulse, the clarinet plays syncopa- 
tion. At [6] 3/4 alternates with 7/8. Copland particularly exploits cross- 
rhythm in the second movement, “Dance.” The introduction of the 7/8 
measures in B offsets the regularity of the 3/4 measures. Irregular 
rhythms that unexpectedly accent the weak parts of the measure relieve 
the tedium of regular rhythms. In other words, with the 7/8 measures, 
Copland introduces rhythmic interest by shifting the metrical accents, a 
pattern that becomes even more perceptible as the transition progresses. 
Spanning [9] + 2-[11], it alternates 3/4 with either 5/8 or 7/8. Copland ef- 
fectively creates a triple meter with an eighth-note pulse, which he main- 
tains with the return of a regular 3/4 meter at [10]. Although the meter is 
3/4, Copland does not notate the rhythm as divisive rhythm, that is, to be 
played as three pairs of eighth notes. Instead, he accents the downbeat 
and the second half of the second beat so that the 3/4 measure is now 
played as two groups of three eighth notes. 

Copland also borrows from jazz in the third movement, “Inter- 
lude.” However this time, instead of the up-tempo improvisation or 
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dance number, the movement is lyrical and slow, “Lento moderato.” Here 
Copland draws upon the blues, also used in jazz. His melody at the 
beginning of the movement is reminiscent of the blues: the syncopated 
English horn melody features the falling third (see example 5.3). It is not 
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EXAMPLE 5.3 Copland, Music for the Theatre, “Interlude,” mm. 1-11 


a blues in the strictest sense—it lacks pentatonicism—nor is it in twelve- 
bar blues form. But it is a “blues” nonetheless in affect: emotive, melan- 
choly, in a slow tempo and plaintive in character—a highly expressive 
stylized blues, rather than one meant for dancing (as in African-American 
cultural practice, either up-tempo or as a slow drag). Copland casts his 
melody in an apparent minor key: it hovers about the pitches C, A, and E, 
outlining an A minor triad. The minor key suggests the melancholy of the 
blues and evokes the blues scale. The melody recurs throughout the move- 
ment as a blueslike theme in several places: five measures before 
(transposed a minor third higher) and three measures before to bring 
the movement to a close. This melody recurs in other places as well, 
though not as a blues theme. 

Copland also uses a blues theme in the fourth movement, “Bur- 
lesque.” Here he introduces the theme in section B (see example 5.4). In- 
stead of presenting the blues as a lyrical, sentimental, or tender theme as 
in the “Interlude,” Copland casts it as provocative and risqué—sala- 
cious. With the appearance of this sexy “stripper” theme, furthermore, 
Copland introduces an element of the grotesque (the theme is marked as 
a “solo grotesco”).!8 Rather than burlesque in the sense of parody, this 
theme hints that this movement is a burlesque in the sense of girlie show. 
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In the passage [47|-48] — 2, Copland retains the muted trumpet of jazz 
as well as the “blues scale” in the melody; however, these elements are 
played to broad effect. This “Molto meno mosso” section begins with a 
decrease in tempo and a broadening of the rhythm. Instead of having the 
strings play pizzicato throughout a measure, Copland has them alternate 
arco-pizzicato. The change in articulation contrasts with the preceding 
section and creates the comic grotesque effect. Similarly, Copland re- 
quires the trumpet to play this passage unmuted while the trombone in- 
serts a mute. Rather than imitating a jazz band, at this point, the exag- 
gerated rhythm and comically played melody, in keeping with the title of 
the movement, parodies the jazz band not of the Harlem or Paris night- 
club, but of the more risqué vaudeville or burlesque theater. 


Music for the Theatre as a Modernist Work 


Contemporary critics and Copland scholars have noted the use of jazzy 
elements in this work, seeing it as a complete departure from the style of 
works such as Cat and Mouse, “Rondino,” Dance Symphony, or Sym- 
phony for Organ and Orchestra. In doing so, they tend to overlook other 
influences that came to bear upon Music for the Theatre. Smith, for in- 
stance, wrote: “Music for the Theatre is an important work in the devel- 
opment of Copland’s musical style because it marks a separation from 
the French, or European, manner of composing into a consciously Amer- 
ican style, with its new jazz idiom.”!? Butterworth considered this Cop- 
land’s first truly nationalist work, one completely devoid of European 
influences. “This was Copland’s first wholly characteristic ‘American’ 
work; the melodic, harmonic and rhythmical features owe nothing to 
Europe. The piano writing is totally derived from jazz and the popular 
music of his own country.”*° Kay described technical procedures, stating 
that Copland’s method of construction had now changed: “instead of 
placing themes over an ostinato, or continuous pattern accompani- 
ments,” he was now writing “short concentrated phrases.”*! Smith 
remarked to some extent about the work’s harmony but was nonspecific. 
“The suite has style and bears the stamp of individuality. Again employ- 
ing cyclic implications, it is completely twentieth century in technical 
craft, containing both polytonal and polyrhythmic elements, and is com- 
pletely national, American, in expression.”*? The dichotomy of jazz/ 
Americanism versus modernism is a false one. Berger, Smith, Kay, and 
Butterworth were accurate in pointing out that Copland was influenced 
by jazz. However, they all overlooked the pervasive ways in which Cop- 
land remained a modernist influenced by Stravinsky, Milhaud, and the 
French neoclassicists and how Music for the Theatre, like other works 
of the 1920s, shows the residual modernist techniques and stylistic and 
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aesthetic influence of these composers. More accurately, Music for the 
Theatre features the same modern textures and rhythmic, harmonic, and 
melodic techniques Copland borrowed from Stravinsky and other 
French modern composers, and mastered while in Paris. 

Copland uses the whole-tone collection and does so in two ways. 
First, after the opening trumpet cadenza of the Prologue, he introduces 
whole-tone-based harmony in a passage with five-part harmonies span- 
ning [2}{5]. Set in a style that resembles a Bach chorale, the slow-moving 
harmonies are decidedly not Bachian (see example 5.5). The key is B 
minor; the harmonies progress in inversions of #IIJ-#II>7-I°4, with D#, Ct, 
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EXAMPLE 5.5 Copland, Music for the Theatre, “Prologue,” reduction of [2|-[3] 
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and B as roots (here, rather than remain in B minor, Copland mixes the 
mode and builds his harmonies on the roots of B major). Repeating 
throughout the passage [2}-[3] — 2, this progression functions as a har- 
monic ostinato. A similar passage occurs in section B beginning at [5], 
where Copland transposes a minor third higher to D major, the relative 
major (this minor third is in keeping with the principle of third relations 
possible in octatonicism). As at the beginning, the harmonic ostinato is 
built on inversions of III, II, and I, this time involving F#, E, and D as roots. 

Copland’s use of the whole-tone scale in these passages is not a fluke, 
for a telling example of conjunct whole-tone movement occurs in a cru- 
cial passage later during the Prologue. At [8] he presents a transposed 
and retrograde version of this fundamental progression (see example 
5.6). This brief lead-in to the transition descends by whole tone (Bb-Ab- 
G>-E-D-C) to effect the transition from the rhythmically complex pre- 
ceding section to this rhythmically regular and straightforward one (i.e., 
it lacks polyrhythms, interlocking rhythms, and cross-rhythms and is 
subdivided, using divisive rhythms instead of additive rhythms). The pre- 
ceding section ends on a C sonority, and the transition at [8] + 3 begins 
on the same sonority. The use of the whole-tone scale at [8] allows Cop- 
land to suggest harmonic motion (B’-A?-G-, etc.), yet remain harmoni- 
cally static because this passage lacks the sense of forward motion or har- 
monic propulsion that diatonic descent would create. Indeed, this is 
confirmed at the end of each measure of this brief passage. Although the 
underlying motion is whole-step, in ending the first descent and starting 
a second descending scale, the sole half-steps involve C-B-B». The half 
steps here do not offer harmonic motion, but reinforce the arrival on the 
downbeat (B-B?). 

Just as the Copland scholars have been too hasty in commenting 
superficially upon this work’s “jazz” features and have overlooked its 
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EXAMPLE 5.6 Copland, Music for the Theatre, “Prologue,” [8]-8] + 3 
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modernist elements, they have also overlooked its academic elements. 
For example, Butterworth sees some similarity between this piece and 
Dance Symphony in the avoidance of counterpoint. “Throughout the 
work Copland avoids counterpoint, concentrating upon melody and ac- 
companiment as the principal features.”? This simply is not so. Coun- 
terpoint is found throughout Music for the Theatre. As a student of 
Boulanger’s, Copland never completely abandoned counterpoint, and it 
remained deeply ingrained in his musical personality. Although counter- 
point may have been viewed as an academic and European technique, 
above all, Copland’s primary concern was to create a music that showed 
technical mastery. In creating an American art music in Music for the 
Theatre, he did not avoid counterpoint, but merely bent it to his compo- 
sitional will. This work has numerous contrapuntal passages: in these 
Copland, however, combines conventional counterpoint with modernist 
harmonic and African-American jazz rhythmic techniques, making the 
counterpoint less prominent and less apparent to scholars. 

Copland uses three different types of counterpoint: note-against-note, 
imitation and canon, and free counterpoint. The chorale-like four-part 
style of the Prologue, the opening section A, is note-against-note counter- 
point. Copland introduces imitation and a brief canon in the Prologue at 
[8], albeit somewhat buried by the dense polyrhythmic texture (example 
5.6); a more extensive, prominent three-part canon at the octave involv- 
ing the F? clarinet, violin, and piano, unobscured by dense rhythmic activ- 
ity, occurs in the fourth movement, “Burlesque,” in the span 44]-[44] + 6. 
The “Interlude” is the most contrapuntal movement, with imitation and 
canon between the piano and the glockenspiel at — 2-[31]. The coun- 
terpoint is not independent of the polyrhythmic texture. Copland ingen- 
iously integrates the two: the canon between the piano and glockenspiel 
forms an additional interlocking ostinato. He also introduces free coun- 
terpoint into this movement by composing countermelodies. From + 
2 to B5], Copland combines the English horn theme (now transferred to 
flute and violin) with a countermelody played by solo cello, adding an- 
other rhythm to the polyrhythmic texture. In the “Dance” Copland 
brings two melodies (the A melody of the bassoon, now in the oboe and 
bassoon) together with the hot clarinet solo at [20]. 


Music for the Theatre and the Influence of Stravinsky 


Scholars have been too quick to identify characteristics and techniques 
found in this work as jazz-influenced, attributing all to the idiom, nothing 
to modernism, and sometimes misidentifying “jazz” elements. Much of 
what scholars attribute to jazz (sometimes wrongly) stems from Copland’s 
rhythmic technique. They limit their observations to the rhythmic aspects 
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of the piece, rather superficially attributing some complex rhythms in a 
single line or instrument or changing meters to jazz. Further, they have 
attributed certain melodic elements heard in the trumpet and clarinet to 
the idiom. Smith’s comments about the third movement, the “Dance,” 
serve as an example of how overeager Copland scholars have been to 
point out this work’s jazz elements. 


Here, Copland frankly adopts the popular style of the jazz idiom in 
this brief, nervously rhythmical piece. Jazz polyrhythms are manipu- 
lated according to (1) the harmonic progression of a dominant sev- 
enth chords to its implied root in a 3-2 (5/8) application of the old 1 2 
3 4 ragtime bass; and (2) by a modified canonic imitation of the same 
material in the melodic line above.?4 


Smith sees the use of 5/8 and 7/8 as evidence of Copland’s using jazz 
rhythm and meter. Copland, however, saw this movement, with its vary- 
ing meters and shifting accents, differently, stating, “I was thinking very 
much about the use of jazz. It was an attempt to make jazz even more ex- 
citing. The Dance movement is in 5/8 time, so it wasn’t a literal use.”*> He 
did not consider irregular meters such as 5/8 (and 7/8) characteristic of 
jazz. Indeed, this type of rhythmic technique is more typical of Stravinsky. 

Stravinsky’s influence pervades Music for the Theatre, which is sty- 
listically similar to Dance Symphony and the Symphony for Organ and 
Orchestra. First, Copland combines interlocking polyrhythmic ostinati 
with constantly shifting meters. Although ostinati can be found in 
African-American music, it is also a technique fundamental to Stravin- 
sky’s style, found in works such as Rite of Spring (cf. “The Augurs of 
Spring,” [14]ff.). It is also the one Copland borrowed directly from the 
elder composer and modified for his own use. To find examples of con- 
stantly varying meter, shifting metrical accents, marked use of rhythmic 
interplay—in addition to interlocking polyrhythmic ostinati—one need 
only look to Stravinsky’s L’histoire du soldat (cf., “Marche du Soldat,” 
especially [10]ff.; “Petits Airs Au Bord du Ruisseau”; the “Tango” and 
“Ragtime” of the Trois Dances). 

Copland’s transposition of the ostinati in the “Interlude” a minor 
third higher signals his use of octatonicism as architectonic poles. As if to 
show homage to Stravinsky, Copland incorporates a small amount of 
octatonicism in the Prologue, using two versions of the octatonic collec- 
tion, Collection I and Collection III (see example 5.7). In m. 2, Copland 
partitions the collection into tetrachords and then selects the lower tetra- 
chord, organizing its pitches into an E-minor’!', omitting the fifth and sev- 
enth. In m. 5, the pitches of the octatonic collection are organized as an 
A-minor!. The octatonic collection in m. 13 is organized as a C-minor”. 
The overall harmonic sequence is E-minor’!!—A-minor:3—C-minor”. Both 
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EXAMPLE 5.7 Copland, Music for the Theatre, “Prologue,” m. 2, m. 5, m. 11, 
and 13, chords and the two versions of the octatonic 


these techniques—partitioning the octatonic collection into its upper and 
lower tetrachords and third relations—are characteristic of Stravinsky’s 
music.?ć With these chords sounded by the piano, Copland can suggest 
A minor, C minor, and E> minor as tonal centers that lie a third apart, a 
harmonic technique also used by Stravinsky (e.g., see The Firebird). Al- 
though Copland does use octatonicism other than in these introductory 
measures, the minor third continues to play a role throughout the piece: 
instead of fifth relations, Copland uses third relations in moving from one 
structural point to another. Although octatonicism never became a major 
feature of his harmonic style, third relations did, and—as he shows here 
at the beginning of the Prologue—Copland had now fully mastered octa- 
tonicism and its harmonic and melodic properties. 


Music for the Theatre, French Neoclassicism, and the 
New American Folklore 


Past scholars have been equally eager to equate Copland’s use of jazz with 
“Americanness,” seeing jazz as a kind of Americanism—a music symbolic 
of American culture, indigenous music, and life, especially of the 1920s. 
They identify characteristics and techniques found in this work as jazz- 
influenced even in the face of direct evidence to the contrary. Butterworth 
is typical: “Considered by many to be one of his most important compo- 
sitions, Music for the Theatre is totally American.”?”? However, jazz’s 
identity during this decade—and even to the present day—was multidi- 
mensional, varying from one context to another. This tendency to focus 
so narrowly on “jazz rhythm” has led scholars astray, in that they have 
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persistently overlooked how Copland combined those jazz elements with 
modernist harmonic, melodic, and textural techniques to produce a work 
that, like “Jazzy,” was consistent with the French neoclassical aesthetic of 
Satie and Poulenc that he had begun to absorb in Paris. 

Aesthetically, Copland’s use of jazz had as much to do with interna- 
tional modernism as it did with American nationalism. By the 1920s jazz 
had a threefold identity. It was an urban, twentieth-century, African- 
American music in which popular song, the blues, marches, and dance 
music had come together. It was an American music that included the re- 
gional styles of black New Orleans jazz musicians such as King Oliver 
and Kid Ory. On the East Coast, performers such as James Reese Europe 
and his Clef Club Orchestra impressed white New Yorkers just as they 
had the French during World War I. Other styles emerged during the 
twenties with figures such as Duke Ellington and Fletcher Henderson. 
Though not truly a jazz musician but a germinal figure in popular music, 
Paul Whiteman played an important role in popularizing what he called 
symphonic jazz, a style of dance music known as “sweet” jazz that was 
palatable to white society New Yorkers. Whiteman’s coast-to-coast radio 
show brought this popular music before a mass audience. Jazz was also 
an international music. When Auric, Weill, Krenek, and other Europeans 
wanted to suggest the United States, jazz offered them the means to do 
so. Additionally, jazz infused their melodic and rhythmic imaginations 
with freshness and new techniques. 

Paris provided Copland with what he needed to evolve from a purely 
abstract modernism to a nationalism that did not use quaint American- 
isms. He discovered he could compose with the intent he was creating 
uniquely American music free of the German past, one that also placed 
America in the midst of the latest international musical developments. 
Under the tutelage of Boulanger, Copland found himself exposed to the 
music of French neoclassical composer Darius Milhaud and to a new aes- 
thetic propagated by Cocteau and Satie. The aesthetics of French neo- 
classicism, specifically that of Milhaud, Cocteau, and Poulenc, opened 
Copland to the possibilities of African-American jazz, then recognized by 
Europe as both a distinctly American music and as a modern music. It 
could be used to create a modern, American music, and hence, his 
“Americanism” was filtered through “international music.” Stravinsky, 
Milhaud, and Auric had turned to, quoted, incorporated, or imitated 
urban Parisian popular music—the songs and dance music of the 
cabaret, music hall, café concert, circus, and similar urban popular en- 
tertainments. Copland called upon the urbane popular music of twenti- 
eth-century urban America. One need only look to the Trois Dances of 
Stravinsky’s L’histoire du soldat or to Milhaud’s Le boeuf sur la toit or 
Saudades do Brasil to see examples of the incorporation of popular 
dance music, jazz, and popular songs, respectively. The style of Les Six 
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and the aesthetic of Cocteau allowed Copland to overtly adapt the con- 
temporary vernacular idioms without apology and keep abreast of inter- 
national developments simultaneously. His sojourn to France exposed 
him to neoclassical style and aesthetics. It was the United States and 
racial-ethnic African-Americans that provided Copland with an Ameri- 
can vernacular, jazz. 

The previous generation of American nationalist composer had 
turned to Native American and African-American folk music, quaintly 
quoting melodies and placing the source materials in a nineteenth-century 
Romantic frame. Rather than looking to these musical traditions for new 
harmonies, timbres, or textures, these older composers borrowed only 
melody. They looked backwards—to past folk traditions of a bygone era. 
The western frontier had been “closed” and the fight for westward ex- 
pansion won, although the last of the Indian Wars ended the first few 
years of the 1900s and African-American spirituals were still a living tra- 
dition. These musics were seen as part of America’s past musical her- 
itage. Instead of turning to other types of musical Americana music such 
as Anglo-American, African-American, or Native American folk music 
of the past as his predecessors Goldmark, Arthur Farwell, Amy Beach, or 
George Chadwick had (Dvorak’s name must be mentioned as well), Cop- 
land turned to the urban folk music of his present-day United States, just 
as the French composers Milhaud and Poulenc had turned to the urban 
folk music of their present-day France. In Music for the Theatre Copland 
also adopted as models Milhaud’s Le boeuf sur le toit (1919) and La 
création du monde (1923), works in which the French composer overtly 
drew upon American jazz and imitated “hot” jazz. In adopting elements 
of the jazz idiom in this 1925 work, Copland also followed the lead that 
had been set in 1918 by Stravinsky’s use of ragtime in L’histoire du soldat 
(as well as his Ragtime for Eleven Instruments and Piano-rag-music). 
This was not a coincidence but part of Copland’s immediate musical mi- 
lieu: he had met all these composers while he studied with Boulanger and 
he knew these works quite well, or at the very least, had more than pass- 
ing familiarity with them.8 


Copland and Pastiche: Music for the Theatre and 
Popular Music 


Music for the Theatre not only represents the extensiveness of Copland’s 
musical and cultural interest in jazz. It shows the conflux of several mu- 
sical and cultural streams. The neoclassical aesthetic partly looked to 
eighteenth-century styles. Pollack draws a parallel between Music for the 
Theatre’s movements and French neoclassicism, calling it a “Baroque 
suite in modern terms.” The title and character of the individual move- 
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ments have their antecedents in the eighteenth century: the Prologue par- 
allels the French overture; the “Burlesque” is a modern update of the 
“burlescas.”*? But Music for the Theatre has neoclassical elements other 
than jazz, academic counterpoint, and eighteenth-century dance allu- 
sions. Here we ask, was there a new folk music for the contemporary, 
modern, urban United States beyond jazz? Copland’s interest in more 
than just sweet jazz places him in the context of the Harlem Renaissance 
and allows an opportunity for the study of one case of cultural inter- 
change among blacks and whites. But jazz was not the only vernacular 
music Copland borrowed and incorporated in this work. He also showed 
a latent interest in musical theater and, relatedly, American popular 
song—Tin Pan Alley—and this serves as further evidence of French neo- 
classical aesthetic influence on the young American composer. 

We have seen that Copland had more experience playing popular 
dance music than he had playing jazz. Likewise, he had minimal experi- 
ence with another popular American music, popular song (or Tin Pan 
Alley) and musical theater. During the 1920s and 1930s, the period of 
this study, musical theater was closely tied to the popular music industry. 
Often, original songs were strung together to create a revue, or a book 
(the musical theater equivalent of an opera libretto) was constructed 
around a group of songs. Songs from a popular musical would be sold as 
sheet music to amateur musicians, recorded by popular or jazz musi- 
cians, or featured in Hollywood films. As a youth considering a career in 
composition, Copland understood that he faced the difficult challenge of 
earning enough money from his music-making to support himself, and at 
one point he seriously considered going into musical theater or popular 
music while he continued his studies. He was advised against this by his 
friend Aaron Schaffer, who counseled Copland that many young musi- 
cians had taken this route and had become trapped in a “deadening at- 
mosphere” and ended up “musical wrecks.”?° Schaffer was concerned 
that although work as a songwriter might provide Copland with lucra- 
tive income (as for George Gershwin), it would be ruinous for the young 
composer. He wondered if there might be some other way for Copland to 
earn money. Perhaps as a direct consequence of this advice, Copland did 
not pursue this route. Having not entered the field of popular song com- 
position at all, Copland’s experience with Tin Pan Alley was similar in 
some ways to his experience with jazz: he kept it at arm’s length instead 
of diving into it as a performer and composer. The important result is 
that his use of Tin Pan Alley remained just as abstract (and cerebral) as 
his use of jazz and his characterization of it just as academic. 

Music for the Theatre also shows both the influence of Copland’s in- 
terest in popular music and musical theater and the extent to which his 
French neoclassical counterparts influenced him in another way. This 
work is a pastiche—collage—of not only Stravinsky-like interlocking 
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polyrhythmic ostinato techniques, octatonicism, and jazz, but also Ameri- 
can popular song, or Tin Pan Alley. Music for the Theatre (obviously play- 
ing, from its titles, with the idea of popular theater) grew out of Copland’s 
ideas for an earlier planned work, “Incidental Music for an Imaginary 
Drama. ”?1 He attended Broadway plays frequently during the late 1920s.*4 
In his autobiography, he wrote at length about the genesis of the work and 
freely acknowledged the partial inspiration of popular theater music: 


Music for the Theatre was written with no specific play in mind. It 
had started with musical ideas that might have been combined as inci- 
dental music to a play were the right one at hand. The music seemed 
to suggest a certain theatrical atmosphere, so I chose the title after 
developing the ideas into five short movements: The “Prologue” has a 
certain brashness about it that was typical of my age and the times. It 
begins rather suddenly with a trumpet solo, followed by a tenderly 
lyrical passage leading into an allegro mid-section with obvious jazz 
influence before a return to the lyrical material. (I am told that this 
resembles the nursery tune “Three Blind Mice,” but there was no con- 
scious intention on my part of quoting it.) “Dance,” short and jazzy, 
quotes the familiar popular tune “East Side, West Side”; “Interlude,” 
a kind of song without words, is built on a lyric theme repeated three 
times with slight changes. “Burlesque,” best described by its title, em- 
phasizes another characteristic of the twenties—the love of grotes- 
querie achieved by a liberal use of harmonic dissonance. It was partly 
inspired by the popular comedienne Fanny Brice. The “Epilogue” in- 
corporates material from the first and third movements and recap- 


tures the quiet mood of the “Prologue.”4 


The movement “Burlesque” was inspired to an extent by Fanny Brice, a 
musical theater and burlesque star known for her use of Jewish dialect 
and portrayal of immigrant characters.*4 In addition to the numbers 
Copland mentions in his autobiography, he quoted the chorus of the 
popular song “The Sidewalks of New York,” by Charles B. Lawlor and 
James W. Blake (see example 5.8). The tune Copland chose was not ob- 


East side, West side, All a - round the town... 
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EXAMPLE 5.8 Charles B. Lawlor and James W. Blake, “The Sidewalks of New 
York,” Chorus 
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scure: copyrighted in 1894, it was a verified “hit,” successfully selling 
over a million copies.*> Though composed in the mid-189o0s, it was one 
of many early Tin Pan Alley songs that remained popular years after 
their initial publication. Copland borrows the first four measures of the 
tune, the portion that accompanies the catchphrase, “East Side, West 
Side” (see example 5.9). He quotes the melody directly, combining it 
with interlocking polyrhythmic ostinati. Popular music also appears in 
“Burlesque” [40|-[41]. Here, rather than quoting the melody literally, 
Copland abstracts from the original chorus a motive comprised of an 
oscillating minor-third that appears in the violins. 
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EXAMPLE 5.9 Copland, Music for the Theatre, “Dance,” 25]-26] 


A Portrait of Copland’s New York: Race, Ethnicity, 
and Sexuality 


Although the proper title of the song was “The Sidewalks of New York,” 
it was also known as “East Side, West Side,” sections of Manhattan with 
large immigrant communities. The significance of Copland’s use of this 
particular tune should not be overlooked: he chose both a genre and a 
song that were overwhelmingly and unequivocally urban. Smith first rec- 
ognized that Copland borrowed from a popular song and suggested a 
connection between it and Copland’s own life.*® The lyrics of “The Side- 
walks of New York” deal with childhood in the City. As Charles Hamm 
writes in Yesterdays: Popular Song in America, this song presents a 
“[portrait] of happy childhood” (see table 5.2).°” A sentimental reminis- 
cence of Manhattan, the song is of special interest because it presents sev- 
eral ethnic groups in turn-of-the-century New York. In other verses the 
speaker goes on to list among his or her playmates Johnny Casey, Jimmy 
Crowe, Jakey Krause, and Nellie Shannon, and in the first verse, as 
quoted, there is “Ginnie” the organ grinder. These names refer to Irish-, 
African-, German-Jewish-, and Italian-American personages, respec- 
tively. Although the speaker remembers all these groups with fondness 
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TABLE 5.2 “The Sidewalks of New York,” Verse 1 and Chorus 


Verse Down in front of Casey’s 
Old brown wooden stoop, 
On a summer’s evening, 
We formed a merry group; 
Boys and girls together, 
We would sing and waltz, 
While the “Ginnie” played the organ 
On the sidewalks of New York. 
Chorus East side, West side, 
All around the town, 
The tots sang “ring a rosie,” 
“London Bridge is falling down”; 
Boys and girls together, 
Me and Mamie Rorke, 
Tripped the light fantastic, 
On the sidewalks of New York. 


(presumably, judging from the lilting and melodious tune), he or she 
nonetheless uses pejoratives and stereotypical images. “Jimmy Crowe” 
is the son, presumably, of Jim Crow, the stereotype of the plantation 
slave who first entered American popular culture as one of the charac- 
ters of the minstrel show. The line referring to the Krause boy contains a 
double entendre: “Jakey Krause / Who always had the dough.” Like the 
reference to Jimmy Crowe, at first glance the line seems fairly innocu- 
ous. However, when one considers the second meaning of the word 
“dough”—money—the derogatory and offensive stereotype of the Jew- 
ish moneylender becomes apparent. The “Ginnie” is a mispronuncia- 
tion of Guinea, an offensive term applied to Italian-Americans at that 
time. Although the speaker remembers childhood with fondness, he or 
she, nonetheless, as a child has learned prejudice. 

Though the song contains now-offensive stereotypes, it shows the di- 
versity of nineteenth-century New York in what its author intended to be 
a good light. It does not do so in an enlightened way from our perspec- 
tive (pernicious stereotypes pervade), but it does present a vernacular 
portrait of New York life in which many American ethnic groups come 
together as equals in the urban environment’s public spaces (in the 
streets, playgrounds, etc.). This is treated in the song as part of American 
culture and identity: the democratic ideal that in America all are created 
equal. It also paints a picture of an urban childhood in which an Ameri- 
can identity is forged. The speaker learned how to dance “like an Amer- 
ican.” He or she “first picked up the waltz step on the sidewalks of New 
York.” Note that he or she learned a middle-class formal, “refined” 
dance signifying upward mobility, not an ethnic, vernacular, popular, or 
“vulgar” dance. Regardless of the speaker’s ethnic group, though “things 
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have changed since those times, / Some are up in ‘G, / Others they are 
wand’rers / They all feel just like me,” that is, the speaker views them not 
as only his or her equal even as an adult, but as fellow Americans—E 
pluribus unum.8 

It has not been ascertained where Copland learned this song. He 
may have heard it in his home as a child, since the song was also featured 
in the r911 musical Pink Lady and the Copland children regularly 
played music together:*? “I clearly recall ragtime and selections from 
popular shows of the day being played in the evenings at home.”*° How- 
ever, the song’s content can certainly be linked directly to Copland’s own 
life. In his article “Composer from Brooklyn: An Autobiographical 
Sketch,” Copland characterized his childhood neighborhood as ethni- 
cally mixed.*! 


It probably resembled most one of the outer districts of lower-middle- 
class London, except that it was peopled largely by Italians, Irish, and 
Negroes. I mention it because it was there that I spent the first twenty 
years of my life. Also, because I am filled with mild wonder each time 


I realize that a musician was born on that street.*2 


The ethnic variety listed in the song reflects the neighborhood that Cop- 
land describes. Ostensibly he was drawn to the song, at least in part, be- 
cause it recalled his own Washington Avenue neighborhood in Brooklyn 
and his experience as one of the upwardly mobile second generation, the 
son of Eastern European Jewish immigrants. 

In choosing to quote this particular tune in one of his first post-Paris 
works, Copland reveals the extent to which he was influenced by Mil- 
haud, Poulenc, and Cocteau—an influence that extended beyond the use 
of jazz. This can be further understood by considering Copland’s first 
quotation of popular song and comparing it with the song he chose for 
Music for the Theatre. He used “My Buddy” in section B of “Jazzy” from 
Trois Equisses (see chapter 3, example 3.9). Copland also borrowed the 
song’s harmony—modified somewhat in his version—melody, and 
rhythm (in diminution). Although the compositional technique remains 
similar to “Jazzy,” in Music for the Theatre’s “Dance” and “Burlesque” 
Copland goes beyond what he does in “Jazzy.” His usage of the songs’ 
melodies is similar—direct quotation and modernist harmonic support, 
complex rhythms and textures, and tripartite form—but the significance 
of the songs he chooses varies greatly. “My Buddy” is a popular song 
about lasting friendship, about possible homoeroticism, and, when con- 
sidered in the context of its World War I popularity, a song about pulling 
together for a common purpose to fight a “war to end all wars.” “The 
Sidewalks of New York (East Side/West Side)” is a song about a multi- 
racial, multiethnic city with what was by then an international reputation, 
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the destination for millions of immigrants. Furthermore, at this time in 
American history, immigration was politically controversial. Anti-immi- 
gration laws enacted during the 1920s limited the number of immigrants 
from eastern and southern European countries. 


Music for the Theatre and New York’s Gay Subculture 


The use of “The Sidewalks of New York” had topical, social, and per- 
sonal relevance for Copland. In choosing to quote this song directly in 
“Dance” and the derivation of the minor-third motive used in T? in “Bur- 
lesque,” Copland also alludes to New York gay subculture. Recent schol- 
ars have begun to address issues of Copland’s sexuality in his life and 
music as gay and lesbian studies scholars question and theorize about 
music, gender, and sexuality. Pollack devotes an entire chapter, “Personal 
Affairs,” to this question. Gay and lesbian studies scholars seek not just 
to identify gay composers but to ask questions about how sexuality and 
sexual identity affect compositional choices, musical intent, aesthetic po- 
sitions, and reception of the works of not only homosexual composers, 
but also heterosexual ones (witness recent Ives scholarship and the ex- 
ploration of modernism as masculinity in Ives’s music).44 Copland schol- 
ars, too, can ask questions about whether and how being a gay male in- 
fluenced the style, aesthetics, and reception of his music. Methodology 
and theory from gay and lesbian studies can be applied to Music for the 
Theatre. In one movement particularly, “Burlesque,” one can discern a 
gay subtext and sensibility that would have been read by gay (and les- 
bian) members of his audiences on one level and by heterosexual males 
on another. 

The choice to incorporate a “Burlesque” as one of the movements of 
Music for the Theatre signifies New York’s gay subculture. Pollack was 
the first to draw this connection. “Burlesque,” he writes, features “the 
sexually suggestive dancers” of the burlesque stage, depicted by the “hi- 
lariously vulgar theme for trumpets . . . marked ‘grotesco’” as the cor- 
nerstone of this connection. For Pollack, the reappearance of this trum- 
pet theme at the end of the “Burlesque” movement “evokes the final 
moments (often the baring of breasts) of a burlesque striptease.” Con- 
trary to popular opinion about “burlesque” being an entertainment that 
appealed to heterosexual males, some gay men in New York were at- 
tracted to burlesque theater. In linking the movement “Burlesque” to this 
subculture, Pollack relies on further external evidence and describes the 
burlesque theaters on Forty-second Street as an attraction for homosexu- 
als, who were drawn to them because they flouted “traditional sexual 
mores.”* Pollack is corroborated by historian George Chauncy, who 
documents a link between gay men and vaudeville and burlesque houses 
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in New York dating back to the 1890s, first near East Fourteenth Street, 
between the Third Avenue and Union Square area, before the gay street 
culture migrated to the Times Square area by the 1920s and 1930s.*6 

Certainly by the time Copland composed Music for the Theatre, he 
had accepted his sexuality. As a teen Copland had read Havelock Ellis’s 
groundbreaking study of homosexuality, Sexual Inversion (1897), which 
he found in the Brooklyn Public Library. Pollack concedes that it is not 
known if Copland was involved sexually with any of his close friends 
(male or female) before he left for Paris. He does state that the composer 
“came to terms with his homosexuality before leaving Brooklyn for 
Paris.” Copland was passionate about the writings of André Gide, a gay 
writer who explored sexuality in his work. Copland lived in Montpar- 
nasse, Gertrude Stein’s arrondissement (he would be introduced to her in 
1931 by Paul Bowles). Upon his return to New York, Copland stayed 
only briefly in Brooklyn, taking an apartment at West Seventy-fourth 
Street on Manhattan’s Upper West Side, where he resided from October 
1926 to 1929. This area was popular with artists and intellectuals and 
close to Broadway theaters, midtown jazz clubs, the Metropolitan Opera 
(then on W. Thirty-ninth St.), and Town Hall (W. Forty-third St.).47 In 
traveling between his apartment and the theater, opera, concert halls, 
and other downtown and Brooklyn destinations, Copland traversed the 
theater district regularly, and thus would have been aware of the bur- 
lesque houses. Harlem had its own African-American gay and lesbian 
community, which also attracted white homosexuals. As Chauncey de- 
scribes, with its gay speakeasies, clubs, buffet flats, private parties, and 
drag balls, Harlem was a gay mecca.*® Copland is known to have visited 
Harlem with Carl Van Vechten, who, though married to actress Fania 
Marinoff, was homosexual. It is not known whether Copland went to 
one of these Harlem locales. Throughout his life, though he was rela- 
tively open about his sexuality and had many relationships with men, 
Copland was discreet and not promiscuous. As Pollack states, he did not 
“seek out sailors and other ‘trade’ as did a number of his friends.”*? 

The various sources Copland draws upon in Music for the Theatre 
lead one to consider that this work—and Copland’s daring—is multiva- 
lent. On one level, with its waltzing quotation of “The Sidewalks of New 
York” in “Dance,” it is a picture of a happy childhood. On another, with 
its use of jazz and blues, it is bold: during the 1920s white Americans 
associated jazz with a liberated sexuality and freewheeling rejection of 
traditional Victorian values. Roy Harris once described the “Burlesque” 
as “whorehouse music.”°° In quoting “East Side, West Side,” combined 
with jazzy rhythm in “Dance” and the East Side minor-third motive in 
“Burlesque,” Copland refers to New York’s gay subculture by camping it 
up. Burlesque theater and New York’s gay male subculture (as well as the 
Roy Harris quotation!) were full camp. As Jack Babuscio defines: 
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The term camp describes those elements in a person, situation, or ac- 
tivity that express, or are created by, a gay sensibility. Camp is never a 
thing or person per se, but, rather, a relationship between activities, in- 
dividuals, situations, and gayness. People who have camp, e.g. screen 
“personalities” such as Tallulah Bankhead or Edward Everett Horton, 
or who are in some way responsible for camp—Busby Berkeley or 
Josef Sternberg—need not be gay. The link with gayness is established 
when the camp aspect of an individual or thing is identified as such by 
a gay sensibility. This is not to say that all gays respond in equal mea- 
sure to camp, or, even that an absolute consensus could easily be 
reached within our community about what to include or emphasize. 
Yet though camp resides largely in the eye of the beholder, there re- 
mains an underlying unity of perspective among gays that gives to 
someone or something its characteristic camp flavor. Four features are 
basic to camp: irony, aestheticism, theatricality, and humor.*! 


For Babuscio, “irony is the subject matter of camp” and is “any highly 
incongruous contrast between an individual or things and its context or 
association.” Camp “relies largely upon arrangement, timing, and 
tone.” He identifies ways in which camp is aesthetic: “as a view of art; as 
a view of life; and as a practical tendency in things or persons.” As a lib- 
erating aesthetic it is “an assertion of one’s self-integrity—a temporary 
means of accommodation with society in which art becomes, at one and 
the same, an intense mode of individualism and a form of spirited 
protest.” Camp simultaneously allows the gay person to challenge moral 
rules and to plead for another morality, one based on “sympathy” (here, 
one might append “tolerance” to Babuscio’s term “sympathy”). In defin- 
ing camp as “theatricality,” Babuscio refers not to the stage but to the 
notion that life is “role and theater, appearance and impersonation.” 
Babuscio’s camp humor results “from an identification of a strong in- 
congruity between an object, person, or situation and its context,” and 
he relates this to irony. Humor, which can take several forms, is essential 
to camp as a strategy of survival, “a means of dealing with a hostile en- 
vironment and, in the process, of defining a positive identity.” ** 
“Burlesque” is campy music. Copland himself admitted that there 
was an element of the grotesque, or exaggeration and theatricality, in this 
movement. “‘Burlesque,’ best described by its title, emphasizes another 
characteristic of the twenties—the love of grotesquerie achieved by a lib- 
eral use of harmonic dissonance.” ® Its irony turns on the presentation of 
jazz rhythms, festive, blaring trumpets, and slightly out-of-tune clarinets, 
dancingly juxtaposed with sedate Bachian interludes. More incongruous 
is the brash invocation of a low-brow, risqué—some would say, vulgar— 
entertainment of burlesque in a social space serving in 1920s America as 
a bastion—nay, temple—of high culture, the concert hall. And, what 
could be more incongruous and humorous than asking conservatory- 
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trained classical Boston Symphony Orchestra musicians to strip down 
their pretenses of high art? Audiences at the Boston premiere experienced 
even more incongruity: Koussevitzky placed Music for the Theatre after 
two works, the overture to Mozart’s The Magic Flute and Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony and before the Prelude to Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde. 
But the most daring aesthetic and social strategy is Copland’s double 
entendre and how he introduced to an audience in Boston—a city so 
known for it conservatism that “banned in Boston” became a common 
expression—a coded reference to New York’s gay male scene. Heterosex- 
ual and homosexual members of the audience would have perceived his 
intentions in “Burlesque” quite differently. Straight members of the audi- 
ence would have recognized the reference to the “girlie” show and per- 
haps would have smiled as one would at a naughty but charming school- 
boy; gay male members of the audience who understood the code, and 
especially those who had indeed visited New York, would have smiled 
and winked knowingly that Copland was “a member of the choir,” to 
borrow a term from the pre-Stonewall era used in the twentieth century 
by closeted gay men to refer to each other.*4 


Pastiche and Neoclassical Resonances 


In his autobiography, Copland says that this work has a certain theatri- 
cal quality. His works using Tin Pan Alley songs do not evoke the legiti- 
mate stage but the atmosphere of vaudeville. Burlesque (the successor 
of the girlie show) and the vaudeville show both succeeded minstrelsy. 
Like Poulenc, Milhaud, Auric, and Cocteau, Copland turned to the pop- 
ular institutions of his native country. Rather than the café concert, cir- 
cus, music hall, or fair of the Parisians, Copland turned to the burlesque 
or vaudeville—the variety show, America’s second form of popular the- 
atrical entertainment, which began during the 1880s (one of its successors 
was in turn film, a medium for which Copland would later compose). 
Rather than the dramatic unity of a stage play, opera, or book musical, a 
vaudeville show offered a variety of acts, ranging from classical music, 
singing, juggling, and dancing to animal acts, paralleling the change in 
mood and character from movement to movement in Music for the The- 
atre. “Burlesque” also alludes to Stravinsky’s Petrushka: ostinati in the 
fast sections of the Prologue recall parts of the ballet. The parallels be- 
tween Copland’s “Burlesque” and Stravinsky’s ballet are stronger. 
Petrushka contains two forms of popular entertainments: (1) the opening 
and closing tableau take place at the fair; and (2) the ballet is based upon 
the popular entertainment of the Petrushka puppet play, and indeed, the 
puppet is incorporated into the ballet.°° Music for the Theatre con- 
tains two kinds of popular entertainments as well: (1) the burlesque and 
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(2) American popular song. Both are Americanisms. As Pollack writes, 
“Many young artists and intellectuals saw in burlesque, as in the equally 
controversial jazz, a vital American art form, comparable and yet differ- 
ent from the Parisian dance hall and the German cabaret.”>” Music for 
the Theatre would not have been appropriate for Broadway, radio, the 
nightclub, musical theater, or the vaudeville stage. It was not meant to be 
played in any of the typical places in which jazz and Tin Pan Alley songs 
would have been heard in the mid-1920s. It is modern concert music. 
Rather than bringing a concert work into the nightclub, Copland has 
brought the music of the dance halls and nightclubs to the concert hall 
and in this fashion transmogrifies his own vernacular idiom, the popular 
song, placing it in a modernist context. 

Just as the speaker in his song had become an American by learning 
to dance the fancy, upper-middle-class, but popular waltz, Copland pro- 
posed that the American composer could create his own musical idiom 
from the American vernacular of popular music, both jazz and Tin Pan 
Alley. But as in the song, Copland’s preference for the “fancier” Euro- 
pean tradition in music always came into play. In quoting from “The 
Sidewalks of New York,” Copland shows the influence of Poulenc and 
his aesthetic. Poulenc saw French popular songs and French popular cul- 
ture as a kind of modern, twentieth-century urban folklore. Copland, 
after returning to the United States, posited that popular songs were the 
folklore of the modern composer. He “used” jazz, but actually defined 
white popular songs as the real indigenous material he had imbibed in 
his childhood. As he explained during the 1950s: 


If we haven’t a folksong foundation, we must invent one. I began by 
thinking—what is a folksong after all? And I came to the conclusions 
that in my case it was the songs I heard when I was a child—rather 
commonplace jazz tunes and music of the “Old Black Joe” variety. 
These, then, are my material, and I must accept them for what they 
are. If we have only these elements as essentially American, our music 
must make the best of it and do the work so well that something 
worth while will come from the effort.°8 


Copland’s reference to jazz is clear; however, his reference to the song 
“Old Black Joe” is not. One might think that this song is an American 
folk tune. On the contrary, it is a nineteenth-century popular minstrel 
song composed by Stephen Foster. Copland’s “folk” music during the 
late 1920s was not folk music of the British-American variety; nor was it 
rural at all. His “folk” music was “manufactured,” in a sense, from the 
urban songs and dances of musical theater, Tin Pan Alley, and sweet jazz. 
He belonged to a generation whose first taste of music was filtered 
through popular entertainments—the vernacular music of his own back- 
ground. His identification of this music as “folk” music is not so much 
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inaccurate as revelatory of the state of “popular” music in the early 
twentieth century: Tin Pan Alley songs were so pervasive in the shared 
culture—and factual knowledge of authentic folk music traditions so ob- 
scured for many urban Americans—that popular songs and jazz were in- 
deed an urban, American folk music. 


Disavowing the Use of Jazz as an Americanism 


Copland continued to draw upon jazz in works he composed during the 
late 1920s and into the 1930s. However, he soon found the idiom limited 
for his purposes. 


The jazz element in Music for the Theatre was further developed in 
my next work, a Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, which I played as 
soloist with the Boston Symphony in Boston and New York. This 
proved to be the last of my “experiments” with symphonic jazz. With 
the Concerto I felt I had done all I could with the idiom, considering 
its limited emotional scope. True, it was an easy way to be American 
in musical terms, but all American music could not possibly be con- 
fined to two dominant jazz moods—the blues and the snappy number. 
The characteristic rhythmic element of jazz, being independent of 
mood, yet purely indigenous, will undoubtedly continue to be used in 


serious native music.” 


It is clear from this, however, that the “limitations” he saw in jazz as an 
idiom were due also to his own limited experiences with jazz. His own 
lack of improvisational skill led him to caricature jazz because he did not 
fundamentally understand the music. Copland was not aware of the 
range of jazz in terms of the idiom’s emotional power, but he did feel he 
could use the part most analytically available to a composer with French 
neoclassical training: its rhythm, instrumentation, and ostinati. Copland 
ceased to quote jazz directly or to explore the harmonic ambiguity that is 
part of blues and blues-based music. By the end of the 1930s, Copland 
thought that the vogue and international interest in jazz had run its 
course. 


Jazz played a big role in the twenties. But I had been observing the 
scene around me and sensed it was about to change. Moreover, I real- 
ized that jazz might have had its best treatment from those who had a 
talent for improvisation. I sensed its limitations, intended to make a 
change, and made no secret of the fact.®° 


He ultimately abandoned direct imitation or emulation of jazz, in part 
because he felt frustrated by its dependence on improvisation. Although 
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in the mid-1920s he had been enthusiastic about jazz as an easy way to 
make his music sound American and acknowledged that it represented a 
resource for the composer, Copland drew upon this music only briefly, 
essentially moving beyond it after his Piano Concerto (1926) and Sym- 
phonic Ode (1927-29). 


After writing several works based on the jazz idiom I came to the con- 
clusion that the general spirit of jazz was much too limited to be used 
as a basis for a fully rounded music. The rhythmic element, on the 
other hand, is important, I think, because it is typically American in 
quality, and yet may be used quite apart from a jazz context.°! 


Nevertheless, although he ceased to imitate jazz directly, his style re- 
mained forever influenced by at least one element of the idiom. 


Synthesis 


Nearly sixty years after composing Music for the Theatre Copland stated 
in his autobiography: 


Perhaps jazz was, as Virgil put it, “Copland’s one wild oat,” but Music 
for the Theatre and the Piano Concerto were characteristic of my mu- 
sical thinking at the time. And long after the fad of concert jazz faded, 
the influence of jazz would be felt in the development of polyrhythms. 
In a 1927 article, “Jazz Structure and Influence,” I addressed these 
issues, concluding: “It [jazz] may be the substance not only of the 
American composer’s fox trots and Charlestons, but of his lullabies 


and nocturnes.” 62 


In the 1920s jazz was an international music expressive for the modern 
age. Thus, with jazz, Copland had an international music, a modern mu- 
sic, and an American one. For Copland the idiom was both American 
folklore and modern, urban folklore. The lessons learned from the use of 
jazzy syncopations, polyrhythms, and cross-rhythms were never lost on 
Copland. Jazz remained part of his style, fused with the interlocking 
polyrhythmic ostinati and shifting meters and metrical accents that he had 
learned from Stravinsky’s music. Ironically, Copland absorbed an aes- 
thetic position that permitted him to view jazz as a modern American 
music in France. African music had crossed the Atlantic westward. Cop- 
land had gone east to find his African-derived American music. There is 
still more irony: he had virtually no experience beyond his teens perform- 
ing or composing for the kinds of popular entertainments—the revue, the 
dance hall, the nightclub—that Cocteau, Satie, Auric, Poulenc, and Mil- 
haud saw as the source of a French modernism free of Wagnerian or Ro- 
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mantic influences. The use of jazz and quotation of popular song once 
again point to the influence of French neoclassical aesthetics on Copland. 
The goal of Cocteau’s aesthetic was to create a new French music that was 
at once non-Wagnerian and non-Debussyesque. Cocteau urged younger 
French composers not to emulate Wagner’s Romanticism nor Debussy’s 
Impressionism and proposed that they adopt the styles of popular music 
found in the cafés, circus, cinema, music halls, cabarets, and use jazz. 
Copland’s use of jazz directly paralleled Poulenc’s suggestion that a mod- 
ernist composer draw upon his or her own popular music in creating a 
national art music. During the late twenties Copland did thoroughly as- 
similate all the modernist styles of Paris and mixed them with American 
jazz and popular music. Copland drew upon his own variety of urban 
folk music: a mélange of jazz and the songs of Tin Pan Alley. 


Back in the United States 
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CHAPTER SIX 


European Influence beyond Stravinsky 
and Les Six :: Hába and Schoenberg 


The basic premise of Schoenberg’s harmonic 
revolution was his abandonment of our hitherto 
unquestioned need for the sense of a central 
tonality. 

—CoPLAND, Our New Music 


As Copland adopted and modified Stravinskian techniques for his own 
use, explored the possibilities of jazz, and embraced the aesthetic of Les 
Six, he did not limit his style to these approaches. He also familiarized 
himself with the music of other modern European composers, particularly 
those in Germany, Austria, and eastern Europe. Some of these works he 
encountered through studies with Boulanger and in her Wednesday after- 
noon analysis class, but a large amount of this music Copland explored 
on his own. In the summers 1922 and 1923 he traveled to various music 
centers in Europe—Berlin, Vienna, Salzburg, Rome, London—especially 
to attend the annual music festivals of the newly founded International 
Society for Contemporary Music. At these weeklong events he was ex- 
posed to the music of Schoenberg and his pupils, Béla Bartók, Ernst 
Krenek, Paul Hindemith, Alois Haba, and Eastern European composers 
Sergei Prokofiev and Leoš Janáček, among others. Copland responded by 
composing a handful of works that reflect the influence of Schoenberg 
and, especially, of Anton Webern. Although Copland did not write a 
strictly twelve-tone work prior to the 1940s, he did experiment with his 
own version of the method in works such as “poet’s song,” “Pastorale,” 
“Vieux Poeme,” and the later Piano Variations. 

Copland’s exploration of Eastern European music raises the issue of 
his own Eastern European Jewish ethnicity. He did not visit the coun- 
tries from which his parents had emigrated (Lithuania and Russia) dur- 
ing these Paris years. Nor did he put the use or quotation of Jewish litur- 
gical, sacred, or secular music at the forefront of his musical style. Yet, 
just as his jazz-flavored works show the influence of European mod- 
ernism and appropriate modernist techniques, so too did Vitebsk. While 
evocative of his own religious and cultural heritage as well as his fam- 


ily’s origin, this work combines a traditional Jewish melody with mod- 
ernist techniques, borrowed this time not from Stravinsky or Les Six, 
but from Alois Haba. 


Copland and the Second Viennese School 


While Boulanger exposed her students to all the latest trends, Austro- 
German as well as French, she herself was not drawn to the music of 
Arnold Schoenberg and his pupils, an aesthetic Copland came to share. 
Yet Copland was exposed to a range of new Germanic music outside of 
Boulanger’s classes and salons. He identified two centers of music: “Most 
German musical activity seems to be centered in Vienna around Schoen- 
berg and his pupils such as Egon Wellesz and Anton Webern. Whatever 
happens of any importance in Berlin seem to emanate from Shrecker and 
his pupils.”! During summers of 1922 and 1923 he and Clurman trav- 
eled to Vienna, Berlin, and Salzburg, where the young composer de- 
lighted in new music performances as he continued work on his ballet 
Grohg for Boulanger. Copland wrote her from Berlin and Vienna, chron- 
icling the concerts he attended and the works he heard. His letter of 
August 1922 from Berlin, where he had spent July, reveals how exten- 
sively he had embraced French neoclassicism and Boulanger’s teaching. 
He joked, “I’m afraid that my year spent in France, my view point has 
become so Gallic that I can’t understand the Germans.” While he contin- 
ued composing Grohg, he attended concerts, hearing Max Schilling’s 
Mona Lisa, Hans Pfitzner’s Palestrina, and Busoni’s one-act opera 
Arlecchino, none of which he found very interesting. One benefit of the 
trip, it seems, is that he was able to purchase a large number of scores, 
though he did not list the specific compositions in his letter. Copland 
spent the following summer in Vienna, a city he enjoyed far more than 
Berlin (he found Berliners rather bourgeois). On July 23, 1923, he excit- 
edly wrote Boulanger of his plans to attend the first festival of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music: “Six successive evenings of 
modern music should prove a big enough feast for ever so insatiable a 
gourmand as myself.”* He especially looked forward to hearing Bart6k’s 
second violin sonata. Copland wrote to his teacher again in mid-August 
after returning to Vienna and reported hearing more Bartók, as well as 
works by Schoenberg and others. “I was most impressed by the works of 
Hindemith, Krenek, and Haba,” he wrote.’ The latter’s system of quarter 
tones and one work in particular struck Copland. “Alois Haba is the 
least daring despite his system of quarter tones. But his string quartet 
also made a very favorable impression on me.”* Copland also heard 
Krenek’s Third String Quartet. Thus, just as he had independently sought 
out modern music when he studied with Goldmark, he continued this 
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practice as a student of Boulanger and actively sought out the music of 
German, Austrian, and Eastern European composers. 

Copland’s statement about having a Gallic viewpoint is telling, for 
even after his return to the United States, new Germanic music never 
greatly influenced him during the interwar years. While he had been ex- 
posed to Schoenberg’s atonality and twelve-tone method, he remained 
somewhat aesthetically distanced, even as he experimented with it. Pri- 
marily he saw Schoenberg’s style and aesthetic (especially his early 
music) and reverence for past German masters from Bach to Brahms as 
indissolubly linked to German Romanticism carried over to the twenti- 
eth century. Copland had heard Schoenberg’s Pierrot Lunaire in Paris 
and viewed it as a landmark in modern music composition. For years 
after his return to the United States, Copland continued to travel to 
Europe for the annual music festivals of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music, writing reviews for Modern Music. His reviews 
for 1926 and 1927 reveal that he was never fully convinced of the vital- 
ity and promise of Schoenberg’s dodecaphonic method. In his review of 
the fourth annual festival held at Zurich in June 1926, he found the fes- 
tival less successful than the ones in 1923 and 1924 and many of the 
works presented there less adventuresome—no single work stood out. 
He harshly condemned Schoenberg’s Quintet for Wind Instruments: 


Of equal significance is the fact that no one work proved an outstand- 
ing success this year; but there was, so to speak, an outstanding fail- 
ure—the Arnold Schoenberg Quintet for Wind Instruments. Seldom 
has a new work from the pen of a composer of wide repute suffered 
such universal condemnation. Except for the certain parts of the 
scherzo and the final rondo, there seemed to be nothing but principles 
and theories of composition leading to complete aridity. The Schoen- 
berg disciples, however, are undismayed.° 


Yet he praised Anton Webern’s Five Orchestral Pieces. “One listens 
breathlessly: each piece lasts but a few seconds and each separate note 
seems filled with meaning. Most striking of all is Webern’s orchestra- 
tion—a subtle mingling of single timbres producing a magical result.”® 
Copland would continue to view Schoenberg with disdain even as he em- 
braced the music of Webern and Alban Berg. In his review of the festival 
of Deutsche Kammermusik held the following year at Baden-Baden, 
Copland reported that Berg’s Lyric Suite for string quartet had been well 
received (he would favorably review it in a 1937 Modern Music col- 
umn).’ While there, Copland also had a chance to hear Bartók perform 
his own Piano Sonata (1926). The performance of four operas—Mil- 
haud’s The Abduction of Europa, Weill’s Mahagonny, Hindemith’s Hin 
und Zuruck, and Toch’s The Princess on the Pea—marked the highlight 
of the festival.’ Copland’s fascination with the music of Webern and Berg 
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continued into the 1930s. Again reviewing an International Society for 
Contemporary Music Festival held in July 1931 at Oxford, England, 
Copland praised the Symphony for Small Orchestra. “There are certain 
things that can be said of von Webern. His music has a wonderful 
poignancy, and a sensitivity which is related in some way to Debussy’s; 
he can compress his emotional activity into a single moment, and he has 
absolute mastery over the means he employs.”? Yet he had reservations 
about this work and Webern’s style: it was anemic, of limited emotional 
scale. When he inaugurated his review column in Modern Music where 
he critiqued new scores and recordings, Copland had further opportuni- 
ties to assess the music of the Second Viennese School. 

Copland did not limit his engagement (or disengagement) with the 
Second Viennese School composers to reviews of recordings or attending 
performances. He disseminated his view of their method and works to an 
audience outside modern music circles. When he began teaching courses 
on modern music at the New School for Social Research, he included 
these composers in his lectures. An announcement for his music appreci- 
ation course “The Forms of Modern Music,” printed in the New York 
Times in 1929, reveals that Copland introduced his students to Berg’s 
Wozzeck as well as Bart6k’s piano music. Conspicuously absent from the 
works to be taught as announced in this article were those by Webern 
and Schoenberg and other of the latter’s pupils.!° In the book that grew 
out of those lectures, Copland discussed the music of Schoenberg. The 
first mention of Schoenberg occurred in the passage where he discussed 
Mahler’s orchestration technique. Schoenberg’s orchestration technique, 
in Copland’s view, was derived from Mahler. Devoting several pages to 
Schoenberg in the fourth chapter, “The Middle Ground—Before 1914,” 
he wrote about Schoenberg’s expressionist period. Copland viewed 
Schoenberg in succession of a long line of German composers. The Aus- 
trian struggled to break free of this tradition but without much success. 


Schoenberg inherited the full weight of the German tradition; he was 
the spiritual son of Bruckner, Strauss, and Mahler. He paid them hom- 
age in early works like the first songs, the string sextet Verklärte 
Nacht, or the choral symphony Gurre-Lieder. But an inner voice 
surely must have whispered that German romanticism was dead. For 
when Schoenberg reached the age of thirty-five or thereabouts he 
made frantic and desperate attempts to dodge the implications of his 
heritage. From our present perspective we can see that there was 
something inherently tragic in this struggle. Because the more Schoen- 
berg tried to escape his romantic background the more deeply en- 
meshed he became. His music, instead of becoming less intense in feel- 
ing, became even more so. This resulted in a kind of exaggerated and 
exasperated romanticism, which has since been commonly referred to 
as expressionism in music.!! 
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Even Schoenberg’s atonality was just another extension of German Ro- 
manticism. While Copland acknowledged that the Austrian’s free atonal- 
ity was “the most important new experimental harmonic principle in 
modern times,” it still “stem[med] directly from Wagner’s continual use 
of chromatic progressions.”!* Schoenberg’s twelve-tone method, too, 
was just another continuation of a Germanic aesthetic. “From the stand- 
point of the orderly German mind, atonality had one serious drawback. 
It lacked a unifying principle, particularly in the construction of any 
work on large lines.”!> Inherent in Schoenberg’s development of the 
twelve-tone method was a German aesthetic that valued unity, internal 
logic, and organicism as well as the preference for large-scale orchestral 
works, particularly the symphony. Copland’s most pointed criticism of 
Schoenberg’s method was that it was cerebral, overly technical, and thus, 
not accessible to the nonspecialist: “A full explanation of the twelve-tone 
system can be of interest only to professional students of composition.” 4 
Copland went on to explain in layman’s terms the basics of the twelve- 
tone method. He continued to praise Pierrot Lunaire, particularly the 
Sprechstimme and Sprechgesang techniques and Schoenberg’s sonorities 
and exploration of instrumental timbre. 

Copland also discussed the music of Berg in Our New Music. Again, 
Copland saw Berg’s music, like Schoenberg’s, as a continuation of Ger- 
manic principles. “Berg managed to normalize the Schoenberg idiom by 
relating it more frankly to its Tristanesque origins.” But Berg’s music 
seemed “warm and sweetly human.” Particularly outstanding were his 
operas Wozzeck and Lulu, the Violin Concerto, and his Lyric Suite, 
which contained passages that were “of a magical inspiration—sensu- 
ously lyrical, violently dramatic, and profoundly erotic by turns.” Yet in 
Copland’s final assessment: 


This does not change the essential truth that Berg’s music belongs to 
the German past. It is that fact that makes it less exciting than it 
would otherwise be. For it is music that, despite the modern means 
employed, sends us back to an emotional experience the essence of 
which we have thoroughly lived through. In that sense, it must reluc- 
tantly be admitted, it is music without a future. 


Schoenberg’s expressionist “tendency” had also manifested itself in the 
music of Webern, whose condensed style still owed its origin to German 
Romanticism. 


We see this tendency in its most extravagant form in the work of 
Schoenberg’s pupil Anton von Webern. The new aesthetic of an ex- 
treme intensity of expression brought with it a contraction of the mu- 
sical line. All the former expansiveness of German romantic feeling 
was now concentrated in one single supersensitive phrase. Thus, logi- 
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cally, we find von Webern writing a three-movement symphony last- 
ing, in all, but a few minutes.!5 


Thus, while Copland fully understood the technical innovations of 
Schoenberg’s atonality and the twelve-tone method used by him, Berg, 
and Webern, he viewed these techniques as a continuation of the Ger- 
man Romantic tradition from an aesthetic and, to an extent, stylistic 
point of view. 


Influence of the Second Viennese School on Copland 


Copland did not confine himself to attending performances of works by 
Schoenberg, Berg, and Webern or reviewing recordings and scores. He 
himself experimented with atonality à la Schoenberg and his own modi- 
fication of the twelve-tone method. He composed his earliest twelve-tone 
work, “poets song,” in August 1927 while in Königstein, Germany. A 
setting of a text by e. e. cummings, it is highly condensed, lean, and 
spare, like Webern’s works. Julia Smith first identified Copland’s tone 
row, B-D-F-G-—C-C#A>-F#-B>-A-E-EF).!6 Copland uses the method 
freely: he repeats pitches before all twelve tones are exhausted. Further- 
more, as Pollack asserts, Copland manages to create an atonal work that 
combines “bluesy harmonies” in the piano accompaniment with an “ex- 
pressive melody.” !” 

Further analysis reveals how loosely Copland adapted the twelve- 
tone method. He does repeat pitches, and the prevalent use of minor sev- 
enths in the piano accompaniment and the minor thirds in the voice do 
lend “poet’s song” that “bluesy” feel. Rather than exploiting the method 
to the fullest through use of retrograde, inversion, and retrograde-inver- 
sion forms of the row, Copland presents the row only in prime form, al- 
beit at different transposition levels. After presenting the row P!! (C = 0) 
in mm. 1-5, he presents only two more versions, all in prime form: P!° 
(mm. 6-9) and P? (mm. ro-13). Copland closes the short song with two 
statements of P!! in mm. 14-18. For the span mm. 14-16, the row is in- 
complete, lacking A; in the final measure, this A occurs in the right hand 
of the piano, bringing the piece to a climax. Schoenberg disseminated a 
rigorous method of segmenting the row into hexachords to produce 
“harmonies” and counterpoint and rigorously avoided tonal implica- 
tions (although Berg, in contrast to his teacher, managed to use twelve- 
tone techniques with tonal implications). Copland departs from Schoen- 
berg’s technique, choosing to use four- and eight-note motives. In the 
opening, he repeats the eight notes of the row in mm. 1, 2, and 3, creat- 
ing a sense of pitch centeredness in using P!! (C = 0) (see example 6.1). 
Furthermore, he uses bass ostinati that consistently present major fifths, 
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EXAMPLE 6.1 Copland, “Poet’s Song,” mm. 1-5, Row and bass ostinato 


thereby alluding to a V-I cadence. The bass ostinati are carryovers from 
techniques seen in earlier works, Cat and Mouse, Dance Symphony, 
Symphony for Organ and Orchestra, and Music for the Theatre, where 
Stravinsky’s influence is most prevalent. Thus, while Copland adopts the 
serial technique from Webern, he also combines it with a Stravinskian 
ostinato, bluesy melody and sevenths, to create his unique synthesis of 
dodecaphony, Stravinsky, and jazz. 

Copland did not abandon twelve-tone and its implications com- 
pletely during the 1920s and 1930s, although he would wait until after 
World War II before he would more fully adopt serialism. Vestiges of 
twelve-tone techniques can be seen in his Piano Variations. Copland 
scholars generally agree that this is one of the first major works in which 
Copland applies his own brand of serial procedures. As in “poet’s song,” 
he was more influenced by Webern’s pointillism and economy than by 
Schoenberg’s cerebral approach and Berg’s romantic inflections. Piano 
Variations, composed in 1930 after Symphonic Ode, is Copland with all 
the fat trimmed. A four-note octatonic motive is presented at the outset, 
E-C-D#C}. This motive at once invokes the German classical (especially 
the keyboard literature) tradition, from Bach’s Fugue 4 from The Well- 
Tempered Klavier, Book I (where this same four-note motive occurs) and 
the B-A-C-H motive in Bach’s B Minor Mass, to Schumann’s Abegg 
Variations, op. 1 (1830) and Schoenberg’s signature S-B-E-R-G motive. 
The keyboard, choral, and instrumental literatures have a rich tradition 
of composers using short motives as acrostics, musical monograms, short 
codes, or musical puzzles embedded in a given work. So while, stylisti- 
cally, the work owes much to Webern, it also invokes the whole German 
music tradition from Bach to Beethoven, from Schumann to Schoenberg. 

Stylistically, in Piano Variations Copland did not apply strict serial 
procedures. In contrast to “poet’s song,” however, where his handling of 
the row was rather free, Copland confines himself to rigorously working 
out this short motive. The most useful analysis of this work remains that 
of Julia Smith. She identifies a complete tone row that occurs in the sev- 
enth variation of the twenty total (plus coda): E-C-D#-C#-A—D-F#-G# 
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B-G-B-F, of which the first four pitches function as the motive from 
which Copland generates the entire theme, subsequent variations, and 
coda. Pollack relates this motive to the octatonic scale, as well as to 
Stravinsky’s Octet and, tangentially, to Shostakovich’s D-S-C-H mo- 
tive.!8 Copland transposes this motive to different pitch levels in varia- 
tions 6, 7, 8, 10, and 11, returning to the original motive in variation 12. 
The resulting tonal poles are E-G-B-F-FLE. More significant than Smith 
or Pollack observes is Copland’s counterpoint. As Smith noted, the first 
variation presents the motive in a canon at the unison. Further analysis by 
this author reveals that in variation 2, Copland presents his own version 
of invertible counterpoint: this variation features three-voice counterpoint 
(with the original motive, E-C-D#Cf}, occurring in the right hand of the 
piano) and a permutation of the motive, D#-C#-E-C. Variation 3 fea- 
tures four-voice counterpoint involving both the original motive and the 
first permutation. Variation 4 contrasts in texture in that it is chordal/ 
homorhythmic. In subsequent variations, Copland places the pitches of 
the motives octaves apart, often with octave doublings. He strikingly ex- 
ploits different timbres, contrasting the lugubrious and sinister lowest two 
octaves of the piano with the extreme shrill and piercing high treble regis- 
ters. Coupled with this registral contrast are abrupt shifts in rhythm and 
meter. In this work, according to Antokoletz, Copland has “infused serial 
elements of the Vienna Schoenberg circles as well as techniques from 
other European composers into his Stravinskian neoclassicism.”!? True, 
Copland has appropriated aspects of Schoenberg’s serial technique, but 
he looks to Webern in creating a pointillist work that is spare, and ex- 
ploits the piano’s registral and timbral contrast by distributing the motive 
and theme throughout different octaves. Vestiges of Stravinsky can be 
seen in the metrical changes and frequently shifting rhythms. 


Alois Haba, Copland’s Ethnicity, and Vitebsk (1928) 


Copland was also briefly influenced by a composer little known today 
whose string quartet had particularly impressed him in late summer of 
1923 in Salzburg: Alois Haba and his system of quarter tones. The first 
opportunity for Copland to compose a major work using quarter tones 
came five years later, two years after he had attended a production of the 
S. Ansky play The Dybbuk, where he heard what he later referred to as a 
Jewish folk song. In discussing this work in his autobiography, Copland 
raised the issue of his ethnicity and whether and how it influenced him 
stylistically. In the trio Vitebsk, we can see the convergence of both Haba’s 
influence and Copland’s ethnicity in the way he combined quarter tones 
with Jewish folk song. 

In his autobiography, Copland pondered why Vitebsk was considered 
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his only “Jewish work.” As a youth he had quoted Jewish liturgical chant 
in early compositions and made arrangements of Jewish folk songs. He 
mentioned to two well-known critics’ references to Jewish elements in his 
music, the critics being Roger Sessions and Virgil Thomson. Copland 
likened his use of Jewish themes to his use of jazz: 


It seems to me that my use of Jewish themes was similar to my use of 
jazz—Jewish influences were present in my music, even when I did not 
refer to them overtly. I have often been asked why I wrote “cowboy” 
music rather than “Jewish” music. I never thought about these things 
at the time, but it must have been partly because I grew up in the East- 


ern European tradition and there was no novelty to it.?° 


He went on to write that he had never given much thought to using Jew- 
ish folk music until he attended the play The Dybbuk and heard a Jewish 
folk song used as incidental music. As an adult, he appears to have di- 
rectly quoted from a Jewish music source only once in a mature work, 
Vitebsk (1929). This work, as Copland wrote, depicts the harshness of 
Jewish life in White Russia. Although it invokes Jewish history in czarist 
Russia, Copland’s own family history, and uses a Jewish folk song, Cop- 
land rarely publicly discussed his Jewish identity or drew upon it as a 
musical, cultural, or stylistic resource outside of this work. 

In his published writings Copland rarely referred to Jewish culture 
or the history of Judaism. His most extensive writing on Jewish music 
came in the form of a book review, “What is Jewish Music?” Copland re- 
viewed Peter Gradenwitz’s The Music of Israel for the New York Herald- 
Tribune four years after the end of World War II. “A new book on the 
subject of Jewish music is especially welcome these days,” he wrote. 
Copland approached his topic not from the standpoint of an established 
author of books and articles (which by this time he certainly was), nor 
from the standpoint of a “Jewish composer,” but from the position of a 
modern American composer who was also the descendant of Eastern 
European Jewish immigrants. Gradenwitz had attempted to chronicle 
Jewish music from antiquity to the present day. Copland acknowledged 
the author’s expertise: “Peter Gradenwitz—both a musicologist and 
composer, with a central European musical background; [sic] resides in 
Tel Aviv. He has published in this country a steady stream of information 
concerning musical events in Palestine.”?! Copland praised Gradenwitz, 
particularly for his treatment of the Middle Ages. Although the book 
filled a void, Copland judged it flawed, detecting three major errors. The 
first problem for Copland was that the author attempted to cover the en- 
tire history of Jewish music from antiquity to the present. This was mon- 
umental and too broad a topic: 
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If the book is somewhat disappointing, that is not the author’s fault, 
for it is inherent in the nature of the available knowledge of the sub- 
ject itself. No one can write a satisfactory history of the rise and 
growth through 5,000 years of the music of Israel (as this book prom- 
ises to do) because so much of the story must remain sheer guesswork. 
The early part of the story—the first few thousand years—are only be- 
ginning to be laboriously pieced together by students in the field of 
comparative musicology [i.e., ethnomusicology]. Noone really knows 
what the music of the ancient Hebrews actually sounded like. Mr. 
Gradenwitz understands his predicament. He solves it by filling out 
the early chapters of his book with considerable amounts of Jewish 
history that is not specifically musical.?? 

It was an impossible task to write a history of Jewish music because the 
important sources—the music itself—were often lacking. A second chief 
problem stemmed from the question, “What is a Jewish composer?” 
How did one determine whether or not a composer was Jewish or a Jew- 
ish composer? Copland found it problematic that someone should try to 
write a history of Jewish music that included European Jews of various 
nationalities such as Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Offenbach, and Mahler. 


From all these lacunae and conjectures it is a relief to turn to the sure 
values of Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Offenbach, and Mahler. But these 
men bring with them their own problem for the historian—an old 
one and a tough one—namely, the problem of the assimilated Jewish 
artist and how he is to be considered. Gradenwitz is of the opinion 
that their works cannot be claimed for a specifically Jewish history, 
“though the Jewishness of these masters does offer an explanation 
for some characteristics of their life, their artistic growth and their 
esthetics.”75 


Although these composers were Jewish, they were also German, French, 
or Austrian in nationality and culture. In Copland’s opinion Gradenwitz 
had faced the problem of what determined Jewishness and had failed to 
answer it adequately. Copland posed a counterquestion: were not these 
composers more representative of their respective nationalities than of 
their religious and ethnic history and culture? If Gradenwitz offered the 
caveat that it was true that these composers were central European 
rather than Jewish, then he defeated his own purpose in researching and 
writing the book, Copland reasoned. Therefore, Gradenwitz simply 
failed to identify the ways in which these composers’ music could be con- 
sidered Jewish. 

Copland disagreed with the author, who took the Swiss-American 
composer Ernest Bloch as the best example of a twentieth-century Jewish 
composer. 
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In our own day Gradenwitz believes that the Swiss-American com- 
poser Ernest Bloch best exemplifies the incorporation of Jewish char- 
acteristics in a music of European inspiration. That is, of course, the 
usual opinion. As I see it the author slights an equally and perhaps 
more eloquent case by devoting a mere paragraph to the French com- 
poser Darius Milhaud. In Milhaud’s compositions we have proof that 
a composer can remain profoundly national and at the same time pro- 
foundly Jewish.”4 


Copland did not take issue with Bloch’s use of Jewish themes in his 
works but with his overall style. As was typical, Copland was more in- 
terested in and more committed to twentieth-century modernist music 
than to ethnicity. 

Copland did not find any topic that the author handled successfully; 
but “the most absorbing feature to this reader was the comprehensive 
chapter on composers now resident in Israel who are building the foun- 
dations for an indigenous art of the future.” Reviewing this book after 
World War II and the creation of the modern state of Israel, Copland was 
interested in the formation of a new, modern Jewish music in the same 
terms as a new American music. In other words, the modernist possibili- 
ties of Jewish music intrigued him in a way that the ethnic “raw” mate- 
rial and a nationalist approach did not. Copland saw the modern music 
of his own ethnicity as in the process of formation, of becoming. “The 
settlement of Jewish composers in the new state of Israel, and the first 
signs of music created there by native born composers is satisfying to 
one’s sense of form, for it rounds off the long history of Jewish music and 
presages the beginning of a new era.”*> 


Copland’s Ethnic Identity 


Although Copland never systematically or consistently explored his eth- 
nicity in his music and rarely wrote or spoke about Jewish identity, cul- 
ture, or history, others did. Copland’s contemporaries and fellows at 
Fontainebleau, Virgil Thomson and Roger Sessions, noted certain “Jew- 
ish” stylistic elements in his music, and Copland acknowledged their 
opinions. “In 1926 and 1932 respectively, Roger Sessions and Virgil 
Thomson wrote about the Jewish elements in my music.” Sessions “re- 
viewed” Copland’s Nocturne, Serenade, and As It Fell Upon a Day, pre- 
sented in Paris in May 1926 as part of the Societé Musique Indépendante 
(Sessions misidentifies the organization as the Societé Musicale Indépen- 
dante). Sessions, however, did not actually review Copland’s music but 
took the opportunity to comment upon his ethnicity. He chose not to 
evaluate the success of these works as art because Copland was an estab- 
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lished composer whose talent had already been recognized, Sessions spe- 
ciously wrote. Instead he referred to the music’s supposedly ethnic char- 
acter: “In passing, it was interesting to note the occasional Jewish charac- 
ter of Copland’s music, approaching in this respect the spirit of Bloch and 
even of Mahler, though with his own idiom and feeling.”?’ Sessions never 
identified exactly what recalled the spirit of Bloch or Mahler in these or 
other works. Virgil Thomson also perceived a “Jewishness” in Copland’s 
music, but he was more explicit: 


Aaron Copland’s music is American in rhythm, Jewish in melody, 
eclectic in all the rest. . . . His melodic material is of a markedly He- 
brew cast. Its tendency to return on itself is penitential. It is predomi- 
nantly minor. Its chromaticism is ornamental and expressive rather 
than modulatory. When he sings, it is as wailing before the wall. More 
commonly his material is used as a framework for a purely coloristic 


compilation.?8 


Thomson went on to characterize his music as limited in subject but 
“deeply felt.” 


Its emotional origin is seldom gay, rarely amorous, almost invariably 
religious. Occasionally excitation of a purely nervous and cerebral 
kind is the origin of a scherzo.”? 


Thomson further described Copland’s music as nervous, strained, stri- 
dent—drawing on anti-Semitic stereotypes. Thomson accurately per- 
ceived a minor quality in Copland’s melodies; however he misattributed 
it to Copland’s ethnicity, rather than to its actual origin in the African- 
American blues scale or Stravinsky’s octatonicism. Thomson’s references 
to Copland’s music as singing before the Wailing Wall and its being reli- 
gious, alluding to one of Judaism’s holiest shrines, the Temple, crossed 
the line from appropriate criticism to crude offensiveness. Thomson’s 
“criticism” had no relationship to Copland’s music. That these critics 
stereotyped Copland is borne out by the fact that none of the works Ses- 
sions and Thomson described as Jewish was actually influenced by spe- 
cific Jewish folk songs, genres, or tradition. 

In 1939 Copland wrote a short autobiographical article for Magazine 
of Art (reprinted in 1968 in ASCAP Today) about his childhood and Paris 
years. This is the source of the now-famous quote, “I was born on a street 
in Brooklyn which can only be described as drab.” He described his neigh- 
borhood as populated by “largely Italians, Irish, and Negroes.”3° He did 
not mention that his old neighborhood also had a large Jewish popula- 
tion. His middle-class Bedford/Crown Heights neighborhood was largely 
immigrant, populated by older German and Irish immigrants, with small 
communities of British, African-American, Finnish, and Italian residents 
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and a large, long-established community of West Indian immigrants. The 
Jewish inhabitants were mostly German-Jewish, with Eastern European 
Jewish residents later moving into the neighborhood from Manhattan’s 
Lower East Side after the 1903 opening of the Williamsburg Bridge. De- 
spite this influx into Brooklyn, Crown Heights, including Copland’s Wash- 
ington Avenue, remained largely Irish. The Coplands were one of the few 
Jewish families in their neighborhood around 1900 when he was born. 
With such a large and diverse immigrant and second-generation American 
population, there were ethnic tensions, mostly among the Irish, German, 
Italian, and Jewish residents, which Copland experienced when he entered 
public school. In his autobiography he describes how he had to make a 
“tough school trip” and pass through “dangerous territory,” a few blocks 
near St. Patrick’s Catholic School on Dean Street. “A Jewish boy had to 
watch out for himself.”*! This he apparently did not recall with fondness, 
having “blotted out the eight years of grammar school attendance—teach- 
ers, fellow pupils, and all.” Copland acknowledged feeling different in 
high school (which Pollack attributes to both his homosexuality and his 
being Jewish). Yet Copland made friends with other boys his own age, 
regardless of ethnicity—Jewish, Italian, Irish, African-American.°* 

Of all the Copland scholars, Howard Pollack has given the most 
attention to Copland’s involvement in Judaism as both child and adult. 
Copland’s family was Orthodox and observed major holidays; Yiddish 
was spoken in the home and by his paternal grandparents, who never 
mastered English. Both his father and brother were quite active in their 
neighborhood synagogue, Congregation Baith Israel, the second oldest 
synagogue in the borough. His father, Harris, was treasurer and chair- 
man (later president, 1907-09) of the Talmud Torah; his brother Ralph 
briefly served as superintendent of the Sunday school. In accordance with 
Jewish tradition, Copland had his bar mitzvah at the age of thirteen. Yet 
Copland described his family as “more traditional than religious, but ob- 
servant.”*? Like many other middle-class city kids, he was sent to camp 
in the summers, attending a Jewish camp (Camp Carey) in the Poconos 
during the summers of 1910-13. The following summer he was sent to a 
camp run by the Young Men’s Hebrew Association. These camps were 
important not just because they gave children and adolescents a chance 
to vacation outside the city (and their parents a break!). As Karen Mittel- 
man writes, they played an important role in “shaping what it meant to 
be an American and Jewish. That’s something beyond nostalgia. It’s 
about the meaning of a Jewish-American identity.” 34 

Copland’s parents and childhood provided him with religious educa- 
tion, and his experiences during these years further shaped his sense of 
his Jewish identity and heritage. Particularly important is the summer he 
spent at the Fairmont Hotel, a “gathering place for well-known Jewish 
literary people.”?° Here he met what he described as his first intellectual 
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friend, Aaron Schaffer (son of a Baltimore rabbi), along with Martha 
(“Marty”) Dreiblatt. Copland and Schaffer shared a passion for litera- 
ture and music. Schaffer was also a Zionist and a supporter of Judah ha- 
Levi. The extent of Schaffer’s Zionism is seen in his activities at Johns 
Hopkins: letterhead from an epistle he wrote Copland in July 1918 indi- 
cates that he served as president of the Intercollegiate Zionist Association 
of America.*° Schaffer told Copland of his plans to emigrate to Palestine 
and suggested that they emigrate together.*” Pollack considers “My 
Heart Is in the East,” composed May 1918, a setting of a Zionist text by 
Schaffer, as Copland’s first overtly “Jewish” work.3® At this early stage, 
Copland’s style was in a modernist cast, as Schaffer’s critique reveals: 
“The sudden changes of key and the occasional discords, à la Debussy 
and Ravel have won their way into our heart, as you prophesied, and I 
find that you have admirably translated into music the emotions I desired 
to arouse with my words.”+? Schaffer’s musical tastes were more conser- 
vative than Copland’s, but he supported his friend’s venturesome musical 
language. After receiving Copland’s setting of his poem, Schaffer offered 
Copland some of his “longer things” that might be suitable as programs 
for a symphony or perhaps even an opera.*? 

During his early teens Jewish music served as a resource for Copland. 
Pollack asserts that Schaffer “may have brought Copland closer to his 
Jewish roots.” The same month Copland completed “My Heart Is in the 
East,” he also composed Lament for cello and piano on the hymn “Adon 
Olom.” Even before Copland met Schaffer, he had attempted to draw 
upon Jewish musical traditions in his juvenilia. “Lola!” a scene from Cop- 
land’s abandoned setting of Turiddt’s libretto of Cavalleria Rusticana, 
has stylistic elements of Jewish melody. Its prominent use of augmented 
seconds, Pollack writes, “bears the obvious imprint of Russian-Jewish 
melody.”4! Another early work from 1916, the Capriccio for piano and 
violin, combines Italian opera, Russian-Jewish dance music, and Ameri- 
can popular music. Copland also outlined a biblical oratorio about Exo- 
dus (a book of the Torah), planning to write sections “With a Mighty 
Hand and an Outstretched Arm,” “Song of Miriam,” and “Burial of 
Moses.” The following fall Copland began study with Goldmark. Thus, 
from his earliest attempts at composition until his earliest formal compo- 
sition training, Copland drew upon the music from everyday life that was 
closest to him—music he heard in his home, at synagogue, at camp, and 
in his piano lessons—a mélange of Jewish sacred and secular music, pop- 
ular music, and the standard classical repertoire. 

As an adult Copland was not inclined to draw overtly upon tradi- 
tional Jewish sacred or secular music. In the late 1930s he made a single 
arrangement of a Jewish folk dance, the hora, “Banu (We’ve Come).” 
This was included in a collection edited by Hans Nathan, Folk Songs of 
the New Palestine, published by the HECHALUTZ Organization and 
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MASADA, a branch of the Youth Zionist Organization of America. 
Among the list of contributing composers were Milhaud, Stefan Wolpe, 
Ernst Toch, Kurt Weill, and Arthur Honegger. Accompanying Copland’s 
entry were explanations of the banu type of hora tunes and a short his- 
tory of the hora’s origins. With its blend of Hassidic, Eastern, and West- 
ern elements,the banu genre was of special significance; it “mark[ed] the 
beginning of an original style of Palestinian hora tunes.”*? Copland, who 
was given a melody to arrange, did not provide a tonal harmonic accom- 
paniment. Once again he turned to bass ostinati, as seen in the F-Ab 
alternation supporting a melody that is clearly in G minor in mm. 6-8. 
His arrangement of this Jewish folk song was dissonant and self-con- 
sciously modernist (see example 6.2) 


Poor and needy came we here, 

Paupers of Yesterday; 

Yet the future has in store 

Millions for us by the score. 
Dance the Hora, brethren; rout 
Shades that girdle us about. 
Dance the Hora, do not tire, 
Hearts aflame and breasts afire. 

Join the circle, dance along, 

Sing about the pauper’s song. 

Lo, the children of distressed 

Dance and shout with mirthfulness. 


Here, Copland contributes to a political cause, this time the Jewish set- 
tlement of Palestine before World War II and the subsequent establish- 
ment of the modern state of Israel. Pollack links “We’ve Come” to Cop- 
land’s involvement in the Popular Front. After the emergence of the 
Popular Front in 1935, the American Communist Party adopted a pro- 
Zionist policy. Pollack writes, “This helps explain the participation of 
Copland and other left-wing composers in this project, entitled Folk 
Songs of the New Palestine and edited by Hans Nathan.”*3 

Although as an adult Copland was not especially observant, in set- 
ting this hora, vestiges of Copland’s and Schaffer’s youthful dreams of 
emigrating to Palestine reemerge. Copland did visit Israel much later, in 
1951 (he lectured in Jerusalem on Jewish composers), which stirred fur- 
ther support of Israel in him, and again in 1968.44 Yet, though he identi- 
fied strongly as Jewish, he did not consider himself a “Jewish composer.” 
One statement reveals much of Copland’s sense of his ethnic identity as it 
relates to his music: 


A man doesn’t create Art because he is a Jew, but because he is a Man. 
His creative Nature is influenced by his temperament and his environ- 
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EXAMPLE 6.2 Copland’s arrangement of folk song “Banu (We’ve Come)” 


ment. If by temperament he is deeply racial, [his] art will come out 


Jewish. If his environment [is] non-Jewish, that will mix with [his] 


temperame 


nt.49 


This view also suggests how he might have perceived anti-Semitism dur- 


ing this and earlier stages of his career. 


Sessions and Thomson did not hesitate to characterize his music as 
“Jewish.” Far more damaging than their stereotypes were views such as 
those of Daniel Gregory Mason (whose anti-Semitic views concerning 
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music recall Wagner’s). Mason stated: “The speciousness, the superficial 
charm and persuasiveness of Hebrew art, its brilliance, its violently juxta- 
posed extremes of passion, its poignant eroticism and pessimism” could 
not possibly be authentically American in character. “Legitimate” Ameri- 
can music possessed “the poignant beauty of Anglo-Saxon sobriety and 
restraint . . . the fine reserve so polar to the garrulous self-confessions, the 
almost indecent stripping of the soul.”4° Others such as Cowell and Lazar 
Saminsky remarked upon Copland’s Jewishness, as did critic Paul Rosen- 
feld. Both those who were Jewish and those who were not were quick to 
project upon his music traits that stemmed not from his style or tech- 
niques, but traits based on his identity and ethnic heritage. Non-Jews such 
as Mason and Cowell repeatedly invoked “Anglo-Saxon” as a marker of 
true Americanism, and since Copland was Jewish, he was considered a 
racialized Other. Those who were Jewish, such as Saminsky, lambasted 
Copland for only dabbling in his Jewishness in Vitebsk and in other 
works that drew upon jazz or Anglo-American folk song. He compared 
Copland to Mahler, painting the former as a mere assembler of music 
from various vernacular sources but lacking true depth and commitment. 
Moreover, Saminsky branded Copland as something of an opportunist 
who calculatedly composed works to win popular success with audiences. 
Copland’s Americana works were really warmed-over echoes of Eastern 
European or Russian music. For Saminsky, also Jewish, Copland was a 
sellout who possibly used his Jewish identity when it suited him, and thus 
was not authentically Jewish. In contrast, Paul Rosenfeld and Leonard 
Bernstein, both also Jewish, saw Copland as a kind a prophet (an idea 
first applied to Copland by Thomson), or a patriarch (Bernstein, being 
Copland’s younger contemporary). Given these three perspectives by his 
contemporaries, Copland simply was in a no-win situation. He would al- 
ways be viewed as a Jewish composer, whether or not he used specifically 
Jewish secular or sacred music in his work. His supporters criticized him 
for not being Jewish enough. Non-Jewish composers tended to ascribe to 
him special status because of his ethnic identity. His anti-Semitic detrac- 
tors, whose racialized views deemed American music as primarily Anglo- 
Saxon, thus saw Copland as an interloper from an immigrant culture that 
could never be fully and truly assimilated into the greater American cul- 
tural fabric. 


Vitebsk 


Regardless of how his friends, supporters, and detractors might have 
viewed him and his ethnicity, Copland did compose a work that treated 
a Jewish theme and used a Jewish folk song and went far beyond his ju- 
venilia. As a mature composer Copland addressed the issue of ethnicity 
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or religion, in Vitebsk (Study on a Jewish Theme), a trio for violin, cello, 
and piano. Inspired by the S. Ansky play The Dybbuk, this is the sole 
mature work Copland identified as being especially Jewish.*” 


Based on a Jewish folk song, the trio has often been cited as my only 
“Jewish” work. But when I was younger, I had set traditional Hebrew 
melodies for cello and piano, and in the thirties I made arrangements 
of some Jewish folk songs that were published.*8 


The connections between Vitebsk and his ethnic identity are extensive. 
S. Ansky (nom de plume of Shloyme Zanvl Rappoport) himself both col- 
lected Jewish folktales and had grown up in Vitebsk, Belarus, where he 
first heard the folk song. The Yiddish-language play is based on a Hasidic 
folktale and set in a shtetl in an area on the Russian border, the Pale of 
Settlement.*? 

Copland himself admitted that this was his first ethnically Jewish 
piece. The place of ethnicity and religion in his music does legitimately 
deserve further study, if only to correct the errors and missteps of earlier 
scholars. Pollack’s biography lays important groundwork in doing this. 
When earlier scholars noted an Eastern or non-Western influence in 
Vitebsk, they have only obliquely identified it with a specific culture or 
hemisphere. Berger notes: “Quarter-tones, suggesting somewhat the por- 
tamento of oriental vocal style, have an incidental role in this work, but 
never recur in his music.”>*° Stylistically, Smith places it with Copland’s 
modernist works that have no programmatic or nationalist overtones, 
nearer the works of the abstract period.*! She describes Vitebsk as 
blending “austerity and acid dissonance.” Butterworth appropriates 
Smith’s category and also places this work in Copland’s abstract music 
period (1928-35). Pollack finds that Vitebsk exhibits “a new mood, a 
tragic sense that goes beyond the bittersweet sadness of the earlier jazz 
pieces” and relates it to the later works Symphonic Ode and Piano Vari- 
ations.” Butterworth’s and Pollack’s observations about Vitebsk are 
quite extensive. Butterworth argues that Copland intentionally set out 
to compose a work reflecting his own ethnic identity. He invokes the 
issue of ethnicity in his remarks about the outer sections; however, he 
contradicts himself: 


The succeeding semiquavers in violin and piano suggest wild gypsy 
fiddle music. The middle part of the dance fragments the music into 
three- and-four-note patterns derived from the principal theme ex- 
changed between the three players.’ 


The comment “wild gypsy fiddle music” refers to a different ethnic group 
entirely, the Roma. Butterworth does place the work more accurately in 
some geographical and ethnic context: a Russian one. The texture, melody, 
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and harmony recall klezmer, a violin-based tradition of Eastern European 
Jews. He describes the third and final part as a “recapitulation of the com- 
plete theme in grand style on the violin and cello with Russian bell-like 
sonorities for the piano.”** Pollack provides extensive background infor- 
mation about the play that inspired Copland, and a brief analysis. 

Vitebsk is Copland’s first original mature composition that draws 
upon folk song, antedating Billy the Kid. Copland first heard the folk 
song in 1925 while attending The Dybbuk, but it would take two years 
before he began working on the trio. Copland worked on this piece 
along with a composition for large orchestra, Symphonic Ode, while he 
was in Königstein in Taunus, Germany, in 1927. He brought it with him 
to Santa Fe, New Mexico, and to the MacDowell artists colony in 
1928.°> Pollack has identified this melody as the Hasidic folk song “Mip- 
nei Mah” (“Wherefore, O Wherefore”) used by Joel Engel, the composer 
of The Dybbuk’s original incidental music (Engel collaborated with 
Ansky from the play’s early stages).°° The folk tune Copland heard is 
shown in example 6.3. Somewhat incongruously with a folk song, Cop- 
land treats his melody very academically: as a canon. 

With this tune, Copland borrows a folk style and folk genre: the 
parlando rubato and the genres of the hora and lange Gesang. Copland 
organizes and integrates his original and preexisting material following 
the formal schemata of these genres. He identified his trio as having 
three parts, two slow outer sections and a fast inner section, or ternary 
form. The ternary form is also found in the lange Gesang.*’ Vitebsk’s 
first section begins with extreme dissonance produced by quarter tones, 
a technique borrowed directly from Haba. Here, form follows function, 
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EXAMPLE 6.3 Copland, Vitebsk, |D], folk song treated as a canon 
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that is, the sections of the work correspond to the divisions of the lange 
Gesang folk genre. The parlando rubato is slow in tempo, emotionally 
intense, and declamatory in style. Copland’s parlando rubato, section A, 
spans mm. 1-63 and can be subdivided into three subsections x (mm. 1- 
12), y (mm. 14-20), and z (mm. 21-26). The outer x and z subsections 
feature quarter tones. Section y is triadic, its theme an abstraction of the 
folk tune rather than a literal quotation. Its pentatonic melody and 
quartal harmony are reminiscent of Bartok. Pollock links the intonation 
of this parlando rubato to specific Jewish liturgical practices. The quar- 
ter tones and dotted rhythms of the opening measures parallel the 
microtonal inflections and rhythms of the shofar (ram’s horn) used for 
High Holiday services (a period of atonement beginning with Rosh 
Hashanah, the New Year, through Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement; 
Pollack also sees some resemblance to the exorcism scene from The 
Dybbuk). Vitebsk’s slow section hovers around C, used here as an into- 
nation or reciting tone (see example 6.4). Copland also uses this intona- 
tion in the middle of this first framing section that begins at Rehearsal 
of section A (see example 6.5). This passage corresponds to the 
floridly ornamented middle section of the genre. The recitative-like sec- 
ond subsection corresponds to the parlando rubato of Eastern European 
folk music (see example 6.3). Here, Copland hovers around the pitch B, 
tonal center C’s lower neighbor, thereby implying I-vii-I motion. At 
Copland returns to the quarter-tone passage. 

Copland introduces the “Mipnei Mah” folk song at [D]. Rather than 
present it in unison as a folk singer would have performed it, Copland 
treats it as a canon. It is accompanied by filigreed sixteenth- and thirty- 
second-note flourishes in the piano that first appeared in section B. There 
are three statements of the folk tune, first as a canon at [D], then by the 
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EXAMPLE 6.5 Copland, Vitebsk, 


cello solo at [E], followed by another canon at [F]. A codetta based on A 
material closes this part of section B. At section B, the tempo changes 
from Lento molto marcato to Meno Mosso-Grave. This tempo further 
evokes the lange Gesang genre. Five measures before [H| the tempo nearly 
doubles to Subito Allegro Vivace, marking the second subdivision of B. 
Copland introduces another folk element at m. 64, the Jewish folk dance, 
the hora (see example 6.6). This hora continues until m. 178, when “Mip- 
nei Mah” returns, this time stated by the strings in octaves. This hora cor- 
responds to the scene in the play where the main character, Leah, dances 
with blind and crippled villagers. Pollack also sees stylistic similarities 
here between Engel’s original incidental music and Copland’s hora.°® 

Copland expressly wanted to depict Jewish life in the homeland of 
his father, mother, and grandparents. 
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EXAMPLE 6.6 Copland, Vitebsk, 
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The full title of the trio is Vitebsk (Study on a Jewish Theme), and it was 
my intention to reflect the harshness and drama of Jewish life in White 
Russia. So it did not surprise me when the work was described as 
“hard,” “dry,” and “dissonant.” Performers and audiences have told 
me that they find Vitebsk a strangely moving work. Musically, I knew I 
had found something that I intended to explore further as soon as I fin- 
ished the orchestral piece, which would be titled Symphonic Ode.°? 


These works notwithstanding, he did not systematically, regularly, or 
consistently explore Jewish identity in the greater body of his work. 
When he did, Copland claimed that the idea of exploring national or eth- 
nic identity came first from the music itself. 


It was always a musical stimulus that got me started, as when I heard 
the folk theme that the Polish-Jewish author S. Ansky used in his play 
The Dybbuk. It appealed to me just as it had to him. Vitebsk, a small 
Russian village, was the playwright’s home; it was there he had heard 
and transcribed the tune. It seemed an appropriate title for my trio 
based on the same tune. Years later when I traveled in the Soviet 
Union, the Russians were amazed that any composer would name a 
piece of music after the city of Vitebsk, a large industrial complex re- 
sembling Pittsburgh or Cleveland!®° 


The idea to explore a Russian theme might also have come from another 
source. Pollack further links Vitebsk work to the Popular Front: the Rus- 
sian Revolution inspired American Communists and Socialists. Further- 
more, in dealing with the harshness of Jewish life in the shtetl, Vitebsk 
shows Copland’s sympathy for the Russian Revolution. The Dybbuk 
was first performed by a theatrical company that was popular during the 
beginning of the Russian Revolution and remained popular in both 
Moscow and New York, due to its themes of poverty, violence, and op- 
pression. As the son of Russian immigrants immersed in Jewish culture 
as a child and adolescent, the adult Copland would easily have been 
drawn to the play, perceiving its political overtones while responding to 
it as a second-generation American of Russian-Jewish heritage. Copland 
would return to the Russian Revolution theme in 1943 in his score for 
the anti-German/pro-Soviet film The North Star, about the 1941 German 
invasion of the Soviet Union.°! 


Alois Haba 


Copland’s exploration of Eastern European folk music also had mod- 
ernist intent. Two of his European contemporaries were closely identified 
with Eastern European folk music traditions, Hungarian Béla Bartók and 
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Czech Alois Haba. Haba learned folk songs from his mother and played 
violin and double bass in his father’s folk band. After study with 
Schreker, he developed a way of composing with quarter- and sixth-tone 
music that was influenced by his own ethnic Moravian music. Similarly, 
Bartok’s study of folk music led the composer to discover ways to free 
himself from conventional tonality. Copland was familiar with the music 
of both composers. The Bartók influence is present in Copland’s choice 
of the parlando rubato genre. In the second section of the work the resid- 
ual influence of Haba can be heard: here Copland experiments with 
quarter tones, as did Haba in the Second String Quartet. 

As discussed previously, Copland first heard Haba’s Second String 
Quartet, op. 7 in concert in Salzburg in 1923, where it was presented on 
August 6, along with Honegger’s Sonata for Violin and Piano, Ravel’s 
Sonata for Violin and Cello, and a two-piano version of Ferruccio 
Busoni’s Fantasia contrappuntistica (modeled after Bach’s Kunst der 
Fuge).°3 Copland did not merely encounter the work in concert: he heard 
the musicians rehearsing it in the room adjoining his at the hotel where he 
lodged. Inspired, he incorporated quarter tones in the composition he was 
working on at the time, Grohg, where a quarter-tone passage in the viola 
solo links the slow movement to the Finale. The passage in Grohg at 
closely resembles the opening of Haba’s Second String Quartet (Copland 
also used quarter tones in his Ukelele Serenade, 1928).%4 


Synthesis 


As his letters to Boulanger document, Copland followed all new stylistic 
trends with keen interest and enthusiasm during his stay in Europe. He 
continued to do so when he returned to the United States. Throughout his 
career he traveled extensively, maintaining ties to composers in Europe, 
Britain, and Mexico, as well as throughout the United States. Consistently 
throughout his career he would experiment with a new compositional 
technique if it piqued his interest. For example, he explored strict serial 
procedures in works of the 1960s, Connotations (1962) and Inscapes 
(1967). 

Given his interest in new music, Copland came to “Jewish” music— 
his own folk tradition—mainly through modernism, which was coupled 
with a desire to explore his ethnicity. Rather than drawing upon music 
remembered from his youth or own background, he related more to 
music suggestive of his ethnicity after hearing the works of Eastern Euro- 
pean modernists and was influenced by their integration of folk songs, 
folk performance practices, and genres in their works. Copland was not 
alone in drawing upon Jewish musical sources and combining them with 
modernist compositional techniques. Almost ten years later, Schoenberg 
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would return to tonality in setting the liturgical chant for Yom Kippur, 
Kol nidre, op. 39 (1938). Working with Jewish folk songs for Copland, 
however, was not an expression of faith; it was like working with jazz, 
and later, cowboy songs and Anglo-American ballads and hymns: “In 
any case, I never gave much thought to including or excluding any kind 
of influence from my work.”® The world’s folk music traditions were his 
musical oysters. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Toward a New National Music 
during the 1930s :: Copland’s Populism, 
Accessible Style, and Folk and Popular Music 


Copland could not have been more prophetic in 1933 when he signaled 
the end of a period of experimentation in the pages of Modern Music. 


Modern music during the next ten years will have entered in a new 
phase. The day of the “pathfinder” and the “experimenter” is over. 
We are in a period of “cashing in” on their discoveries. The struggle 
which was begun by Varése and his associates of the International 
Composers’ Guild must be carried on, but on a wider front. By that I 
mean that new music in future should no longer be confined to the 
sphere of the special society. Now it must interest the general public 
through the usual concert channels and usual interpreters; pianists, 
singers, chamber organizations, choral societies, etc. Their interest in 
the contemporary music field must be awakened, for it no longer con- 
tains elements of which they need be frightened.! 


In retrospect, Copland saw the decade 1920-30 as having been an “espe- 
cially alive” period for music. A period of experimentation and avant- 
gardism had been inevitable: now he saw a period of retrenchment in the 
offing. 

During the 1930s Copland himself entered a new phase. The decade 
saw a marked change in his musical style and ideas about the develop- 
ment of modern American music. His focus shifted: he found that he was 
composing for a different audience. No longer was he content to write 
for the small concert hall audience. Wanting to reach a broad audience, 
he no longer saw direct imitation and American importation of Euro- 
pean styles as a solution to the problems American composers faced. 

His change in attitude and musical style can be attributed partly to 
the social and economic crises that developed as the 1920s ended. The 
Great Depression began in 1929 and did not fully abate until the nation 
became involved in World War II. As the “Jazz Age” ended and the econ- 
omy plummeted, the changing conditions affected music: in modern 


music circles, audience tastes began to change, and attendance declined; 
patronage began to drift away and became scarcer. The severity of the 
crisis and depressing climate demanded a new style. Experimental and 
dissonant new music was considered out of step with the social and eco- 
nomic conditions. Composers were suffering financially and realized that 
if they were to continue creating music, they would have to court a new 
audience. 

Copland increasingly questioned the relation of music to modern 
American life. The most pressing problem, in his assessment, concerned 
the audience, whom had been “left behind.” 


Music, it is true, passed through a very critical period of change dur- 
ing the first thirty years of this century. During this change, the audi- 
ence, the “lay-listener” had gotten left behind so to speak. Audiences 
were still accustomed to the sounds of the nineteenth-century. When 
the advances of twentieth century music occurred, the audiences were 
left behind. A larger and larger gap separated the composer and his 
audience, until, by the end of the twenties, there seemed no way of 
bridging it again. 


Composers’ musical language had advanced far beyond audience’s un- 
derstanding, the latter’s tastes still being rooted in nineteenth-century 
Romanticism. In an article written at the start of the 1940s, “The Musi- 
cal Scene Changes,” in Twice a Year,> Copland noted that the audiences 
during the 1930s were significantly different from those of the 1920s: 


Since the Depression, roughly speaking, the musical picture has 
changed. The old special audiences, their curiosity satisfied, have melted 
away no one knows where. The symphony concert subscribers, year in 
and year out, listen for the most part to the same old “classic” music. 
The individual recitalist seldom attempts anything not already sanc- 
tioned by the headline performer. Composers would be dull indeed, not 
to realize that they were losing all contact with any real audience, 
and that this lack of contact was placing them in a critical situation.* 


As he wrote in 1935, listeners had been willing to stretch themselves in the 
1920s; now they only wished to hear standard repertoire. Audiences no 
longer expected to find a new genius with each new composer, to be 
shocked by a daring work, no longer looked forward to a succés de scan- 
dale. More than a matter of musical taste or listening preference, this 
problem reached far beyond matters of style or aesthetics, for the com- 
poser depended upon the audience and other musical institutions to earn a 
living. Despite the efforts of organizations such as the League of Com- 
posers, International Composers’ Guild, Pro Musica, the New Music Soci- 
ety, the Pan-American Association, and others, modern music still reached 
a small audience.’ How, then was the composer to bridge this gap? 
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Copland had always questioned the role of the composer in society. 
Influenced by the ideas of progressivism he read in the pages of the New 
Republic, the Nation, and the Dial, throughout his career he had a sin- 
cere desire to connect with his listeners.© Concern about expanding the 
audience for modern music led to his involvement with the League of 
Composers, the Copland-Sessions concert series, and Yaddo beginning in 
1928.’ The crisis of the Great Depression intensified his aesthetic belief 
that music should reach as large an audience as possible, and strength- 
ened his social and political convictions. Copland had met with young 
American composers and saw how they reacted to the new conditions 
they faced. In 1935, in the pages of Music Vanguard, Copland queried 
composers, “Whom are you writing your music for?”® Was it for himself 
or herself? Was it for a specific audience? Or was it for the general pub- 
lic? Copland saw that composers influenced by Schoenberg found dode- 
caphony or expressionism no longer suited them. The weltschmerz with 
which they had previously filled their pieces was merely their own dis- 
content. They realized that the small audience for Schoenberg’s music 
could never comprise their own. Those influenced by Stravinsky were un- 
able to follow his foray into neoclassicism; furthermore, it was unlikely 
that they could re-create masterworks such as Petrushka and Les Noces. 
In contrast to the freewheeling creative atmosphere of the 1920s, in 1935 
a different zeitgeist challenged Copland and his fellow composers. The 
new conditions intensified the mood of the young composer. The pes- 
simistic composer asked, “Why bother?” The optimistic composer tried 
to align his or her work with social problems. 

For whom did the composer create? And how should the composer 
respond to the Depression? As Copland observed, the younger com- 
posers faced a problem that the composers of the 1920s did not have to 
face. The audiences previously eager to hear new music were now gone, 
and the composer had to find an audience beyond the small one that fol- 
lowed new American music or the one typically found in the 1920s con- 
cert hall.? The Depression-era audience needed an accessible music, and 
the composer had to change his or her style. A declining audience for art 
music had serious repercussions. The economic crisis severely hindered 
the American composer and threatened to be the death knell for the de- 
velopment of modern American music. Yet Copland did not see the situ- 
ation as hopeless; the composer should not give in to despair or pursue 
commercial or popular music. The composer was not just to sit back and 
wait for the audiences to return, nor “cater” to low tastes by writing 
popular-sounding concert music. Instead, a composer must “discover” 
an audience. 

Copland saw that modern music “in future will no longer be confined 
to the sphere of the special society. Now it must interest the general pub- 
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lic.” While he proposed that the performers, orchestras, and other music 
institutions had a duty to present modern music before this public, he also 
proposed that composers must change their musical language, “for it 
[contemporary music] no longer contains elements at which [audiences] 
need be frightened.”!° Yet Copland saw more value in standing one’s 
modernist ground. While he never abandoned art music to compose ver- 
nacular music, he did view vernacular music favorably: it offered him and 
other composers a chance to become more accessible yet remain modern. 

Copland attempted to reach out and connect again with the audi- 
ence in a musical language it could understand. Feeling he had exhausted 
jazz, Copland turned away from its overt use toward a style that was 
simpler and leaner in texture, yet melodically, harmonically, and rhyth- 
mically consistent with his music from the mid-1920s. He greatly re- 
duced the density of his textures, the dissonance of his harmonies, and 
the complexity of his rhythms. He did not necessarily embrace functional 
tonality but returned to triadic harmony as a foundation, albeit used in 
novel ways. Copland incorporated vernacular idioms in this streamlined 
style, not, however, the vernacular music of contemporary American cul- 
ture. This deliberate turn toward an accessible modern style may be 
called populism. Copland’s populism led him away from urban music 
toward abstractions of folk music of the past, drawing on regional, na- 
tional, and ethnic folk music in creating nationalist modern American 
music. Copland called on the pioneer and frontier past, particularly the 
West and Southwest. Populism means more than writing accessible music 
for the concert hall; it also subsumes writing for other outlets such as the 
school group and the amateur musician. Accordingly Copland also 
wrote in more accessible genres such as the ballet and opera. 

Copland scholars all acknowledge a change in Copland’s style in 
works from the 1930s and 1940s, from the Depression through World 
War II. In consensus they link this change both to his desire to reach out 
to his audience and to his political views. The latter issue, politics and his 
aesthetic ideology, will be discussed in the following chapter. This chap- 
ter discusses Copland’s populism, which came partly from a European 
source, as did his jazz of the mid-1920s. In compositions of the 1930s 
and 1940s Copland turned to vernacular resources, just as he had in ear- 
lier works. In this case, however, he embraced foreground elements that 
would have been familiar to many of his listeners: Copland quoted folk 
music. He also directly cultivated students and young people by compos- 
ing pieces that would expose then to modernist styles and techniques in a 
systematic, nonintimidating, and uncomplicated manner. Copland’s turn 
toward folk music—the use of Mexican folk tunes in El Salón México— 
represents such an attempt, as do The Second Hurricane and his piano 
pieces for teaching. 
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Accessibility, Modernism, and the New American Music 
of the Depression Era 


Was it necessary for composers of the 1930s to abandon the new direc- 
tions in which they had gone during the 1920s and return to more con- 
servative styles in the changing climate of the Depression years? Or 
would it be possible to remain modern, yet find a style that was acces- 
sible to an audience broader than the one that had been receptive toward 
experimentalism and avant-gardism of the 1920s? Once again, we return 
to Cowell’s 1933 book on modern American composers. Copland and 
Cowell had linked modern music not only with exploration of new styles 
and techniques but also with the desire to break from German Romanti- 
cism and imitation of past conventions. Cowell defined modernism along 
aesthetic and stylistic lines, emphasizing harmonic innovation and re- 
nunciation of functional tonality. Roy Harris, whose harmonic style 
Cowell considered conventional, was difficult to categorize: though har- 
monically conservative, his music was, paradoxically, modern in style. 
Cowell considered Harris’s music modern because of the originality of 
his musical ideas and handling of other musical parameters such as form, 
rhythm, and phrase length. Harris was not imitative of past musical 
styles. In reconciling the apparent conflict between modern and conser- 
vative, the determinant was originality in how harmony, melody, form, 
and the like were treated. Music could sound conventional harmonically 
but could exhibit innovative traits in other areas and still be deemed 
modern. Thus, it was possible to compose accessible music with conven- 
tional sounding harmony, yet remain modern in style. 


Copland’s “Music for Use” 


Scholars sometimes insinuate that Copland’s new style of the 1930s is of 
lesser substance and value than his “abstract” and “serious” works. 
P. Garvie remarks that during 1934-41 Copland did not compose any 
“serious” music for the concert hall, but rather composed lighter works, 
listing his ballets, incidental music for theater, film scores, an opera for 
high school performers, an overture for high school orchestra, and El 
Salón México, a work based on popular Mexican dance-hall tunes.!! 
Berger attributes Copland’s change in style to the realization that orches- 
tral composers were forced to court a broader audience. Like Garvie, 
Berger does not consider this music serious; rather, he places it in the 
context of Gebrauchsmusik, or music for use, to which composers such 
as Hindemith, Virgil Thomson, Shostakovich, and Marc Blitzstein also 
turned in order to appeal to a wider audience.'? Similarly, Smith sees the 
thirties as a period when Copland simplified his style and wrote, not “se- 
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rious” music, but music with “popular” appeal. Thus, these scholars 
view Copland’s turn toward populism and accessibility as incompatible 
with serious music. 

Just as he had gone to Europe to study composition, Copland still 
looked to Europe, now for models and inspiration to the question of 
how to reach a broad audience. He saw himself as part of a larger trend. 
Composers who perhaps had written ultramodern works during the 
1920s now were simplifying their styles. Quoting W. H. Auden, Copland 
wrote: 


Without a secure place in society, without an intimate relation between 
himself and his audience, . . . the poet [or, as Copland has in mind, mu- 
sician] finds it difficult to grow beyond a certain point. Isolation breeds 
an ingrown quality, an overcomplexity, an over-refinement, both of 


technique and of sentiment. 


In his Twice a Year article of 1941, Copland took up the issue of Ge- 
brauchsmusik, just as Blitzstein had done in Modern Music. Copland 
identified Germany as the country where modernist composers first no- 
ticed the gap between themselves and their audiences. They first grappled 
with the issue of audience dissatisfaction and decline, especially Hin- 
demith.'4 Hindemith’s solution was to write Gebrauchsmusik—music 
“especially designed to familiarize nonprofessional performers with mu- 
sical devices different from those in the classics they knew so well.” t5 Be- 
ginning in 1918 Hindemith moved toward a more accessible style and in 
the early 1930s began to address political and social issues in his music, 
including the question of the composer in society. Barbara Zuck finds it 
difficult to make a direct link between Hindemith’s (and the German) 
concept and American composers’ understanding of the term. Instead 
she sees that there is a similarity between composers of both nations re- 
acting to (1) changes in music as a result of modernism; and (2) the use 
of folk music or popular idioms. Copland noted that some German com- 
posers had begun to write opera that showed “popular appeal” without 
compromising musical ideals: Zeitoper. 


This time it was the opera public that was sought after. Kurt Weill and 
Ernest Krenek, two highly trained composers, deliberately went in for 
“popular appeal” in their stage works. The post-war [World War I] 
opera-goer in Germany was not the comparatively erudite listener of 
the preceding epoch. He was completely unprepared to appreciate the 
atonal complexities of Berg and Schoenberg. By introducing songs in a 
pseudo-jazz manner in place of the old-fashioned aria, Weill gave his 
public something they could easily comprehend. His best work to 
date, the Three Penny Opera, was written during that period.'® 
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Works such as Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler (about painter Mathias 
Griinewald and Germany’s Peasants’ War), Krenek’s Jonny spielt auf, 
and the Weill-Brecht collaborations directly addressed political issues in 
contemporary German society. Americans had emulated Weill. Marc 
Blitzstein’s The Cradle Will Rock borrowed the Brecht-Weill style of 
popular musical theater and social commentary. Hindemith began com- 
posing Schulmusik, works for performance by children, such as Wir 
bauen eine Stadt (1920); the teaching piece, Lehrstuck (1929); and Kam- 
mermusik, music for performance by amateurs. 

Finally, for Copland, another method of reaching a wider audience 
came from the East. Soviet composers created music for the broadest au- 
dience possible. 


The third, and possibly, most significant sign of the new tendency came 
by way of Russia, principally through the works of the young Dmitri 
Schostakovitch. It is easy to see how a young composer in the Soviet 
Union, living in the midst of social revolution, would have uppermost 
in his mind the problem of his relationship to his audience. Obviously, 
the new, untutored mass public was totally unprepared to cope with 
musical subtleties. And yet, the Soviet composer must have known that 
his works could be addressed only to that same mass public. We see the 
challenge met most clearly in the music of Schostakovitch. Whatever 
its weaknesses,—and it seems unnecessarily trite and conventional at 
times,—the fact remains that it is couched in a musical language that 
the majority of listeners can grasp.'” 


Copland’s reaction was guarded, agreeing only with some of the Soviet 
composers’ aims: they tried to write for a mass, untutored audience, 
rather than for an elite that followed the latest trends; and they took into 
consideration what this audience could or could not understand and 
modified their styles accordingly. 

Copland understood that some would consider inadequate the solu- 
tions Weill, Krenek, Hindemith, and Shostakovich had found. 


These three unconnected phenomena all point in the direction of the 
main tendency in music today: namely, a simplification of style for the 
sake of once more making contact with the large mass of listeners. No 
doubt the tendency will shock those who hold that it is the duty of the 
creative artist to ignore every outward influence, and to work from 
inner necessity alone. But do composers really work like that?!8 


While appreciating what Hindemith had done, Copland was dubious 
about composing this type of “popularizing” music. While it may have 
given amateurs a twentieth-century repertoire to perform, it did not nec- 
essarily result in the creation of good music. When composing for ama- 
teurs, Copland argued, the composer did not offer his or her best ideas. 
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“But the value of this first step was purely tactical, for the actual musical 
content of most Gebrauchsmusik was weak. Composers continued to 
reserve their best thoughts for development in their ‘serious’ music.” 1° 
Copland also suggested that publishers supported Gebrauchsmusik be- 
cause it meant increased sales of sheet music. Sympathizing with the di- 
rections these Europeans had chosen, he recognized nonetheless that new 
types of music were now in demand. “Suddenly, at the end of the 1930s, 
functional music was in demand as never before, certainly as never be- 
fore in the experience of our serious composers.”*° Two new industries 
born during the 1920s that had come into their own during the 1930s, 
radio and film, supplied part of the new audience.” 


Motion-picture and ballet companies, radio stations and schools, film 
and theater producers discovered us. The music appropriate for the 
different kinds of cooperative ventures undertaken by these people 
had to be simpler and more direct. There was a “market” especially 
for music evocative of the American scene—industrial backgrounds, 
landscapes of the Far West, and so forth.?? 


Copland saw himself as responding to the “new” mass audience’s needs. 
In “Composer from Brooklyn” he identified precisely which of his works 
reflected this new aesthetic of the masses: 


My most recent works, in their separate ways, embody this tendency 
toward an imposed simplicity. El Salón México is an orchestral work 
based on Mexican tunes; The Second Hurricane is an opera for school 
children of high-school age to perform; Music for Radio was written 
on a commission from the Columbia Broadcasting Company especially 
for performance on the air, Billy the Kid, a ballet written for the Ballet 
Caravan, utilizes simple cowboy songs as melodic material; The City, 
Of Mice and Men, and Our Town are scores for the films. The recep- 
tion accorded these works in the last two or three years encourages me 
to believe that the American composer is destined to play a more com- 
manding role in the musical future of his own country.” 


Copland also composed incidental music for several plays: Miracle at 
Verdun (1931), The Five Kings (1939), and Quiet City (1939). He com- 
posed music for a puppet show in the Hall of Pharmacy at the 1939 
World’s Fair, From Sorcery to Science. He also completed three works for 
radio: John Henry, Music for Radio, and Letter from Home. Although 
these were intended as background or incidental music, they ultimately 
had a longer life than the typical film or ballet score: Copland revised 
film works into concert suites. All his ballets except Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 
also exist as suites. Excerpts from Copland’s major film scores were com- 
piled as Music for Movies. That Copland would easily convert film or 
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ballet music into a concert work suggests that he maintained the same 
quality and inventiveness in creating the purely functional work as he did 
for the absolute or programmatic concert work. It also suggests that 
Copland drew no stylistic or aesthetic difference between these venues— 
if the technical rigor of the music remained constant. 

For his final exemplars of “music for use,” Copland again turned to 
Europe. At an Oxford music festival in 1931 he heard Hindemith’s Wir 
bauen eine Stadt. His review in Modern Music interestingly claimed that 
this small work’s appeal depended on its presentation by the children 
(i.e., not its musical virtues).*4 Yet Hindemith’s work did impress him. 
Ten years later Copland wrote: 


There is, finally, that enormous unexploited field known as school 
music: Why should our young people be brought up exclusively on 
the musical triumphs of a past era? Why can we not supply them with 
a music directly related to their technical abilities and on a level with 
their emotional age? There are literally thousands of school orchestras, 
bands, choruses, and ensembles of every variety spread all over the 
land. Here we can supply our immediate need and at the same time 


build future audiences for our music.25 


Copland, too, would compose music for use throughout the remainder of 
his career: songs, orchestral, and band works suitable for performance by 
accomplished amateurs. His Gebrauchsmusik differs from that of his Ger- 
man counterparts in two key ways. First, he did not necessarily attach 
political or ideological issues to these works that can be classified as such. 
Second, Copland thought that the composer should compose music in a 
genre and style that was relevant to his or her culture and time, even if it 
was for amateurs or those not counted among the modern music cogno- 
scenti. Above all else, the composer was not to give in to self-indulgence, 
nor create in isolation solely to please himself or herself. 


What Do We Plant? (1935) 


During the 1930s Copland would write several pieces of school music 
(the American English equivalent of the German term Schulmusik)— 
music intended for performance by schoolchildren. These include the 
choral work What Do We Plant? (1935); the teaching pieces Two Chil- 
dren’s Pieces [for Piano]: “Sunday Afternoon Music” and “The Young 
Pioneers” (1936); an opera, The Second Hurricane (1937); and a work 
for band, An Outdoor Overture (1938). In composing works for students 
and musical amateurs, Copland by no means wrote condescendingly. As 
he stated later in his career, he always sought to provide them with good 
music that communicated something to performer and listener: 
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I don’t believe in writing “music for amateurs,” but I do believe in 
writing plenty of music which is within the capacity of amateur per- 
formers. In other words, I detest “writing down” in any shape or 
form, but I am firmly convinced that communication is an essential 
part of the process of creation, and that a composer should write 


music of some immediate service to his contemporaries.*° 


Composed for the Henry Street Settlement Music School’s Girl’s Glee 
Club, What Do We Plant? features simple, diatonic melody accompanied 
by mostly diatonic harmony. Despite its diatonicism, Copland continues 
what had become a signature of his tonal style: rather than retaining 
functional, triadic tonality, he establishes tonal centers through ostinati. 
He introduces a recurring bass ostinato (E7-G*-E?—G?) in mm. 24-31. 
As in earlier works where he uses tonic and dominant pedals, here he in- 
troduces rhythmic subdominant pedals at the end of major sections, for 
example, in mm. 34-36, mm. 72-74, mm. 86-88, and in the codetta, 
mm. 112 to the end. The A-E double pedal marks formal divisions; it is 
accompanied by the rhythmic motive comprised of three eighth notes. 
Copland also introduces new scales to his young performers and lis- 
teners. The rhythmic motive-pedal complex appears above a simple pro- 
gression of triads built on the whole-tone scale. The choruses end with the 
combination of rhythmic motive, whole tone, ostinato, and A-E pedal 
(see example 7.1). Since the scoring is so sparse and the harmony so 
simple and straightforward, Copland had to find one parameter in which 
to create musical rather than didactic interest. He varies the texture to de- 
lineate the rondo form, which alternates verse and chorus. The first cho- 
rus begins, “What do we plant / When do we plant” with unison singing 
followed by simple imitation between the soprano and the alto. This tex- 
ture is used in all repetitions of the chorus. Each verse is contrapuntal; the 
latter two feature simple note-against-note counterpoint (verses 2 and 3). 
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EXAMPLE 7.1 Copland, “What Do We Plant,” Whole-Tone Scale, mm. 12-14 


Two Children’s Pieces: “Sunday Afternoon Music” 
and “The Young Pioneers” (1936) 


Lazar Saminsky and Isadore Freed invited Copland to compose two 
piano pieces for inclusion in a collection of works by contemporary 
composers.”’ The teaching pieces, “Sunday Afternoon Music” and “The 
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Young Pioneers” (1936), introduce “the young ear to the contemporary 
idiom.”?8 In “Sunday Afternoon” Copland acquaints the young pianist 
with polytonality through the progression in example 7.2, which oscil- 
lates about Bb and A>. The progression is far simpler than it appears. 
The harmonic motion involves a V? moving to I’*"*+, voiced to appear 
polytonal. The piece also introduces the young pianist to ostinati, here 
the pitches A-Bb-C-D moving in quarter notes above a whole note Fi. 
Ten measures of the twenty-two-measure piece consist of a single bass 
ostinato. “The Young Pioneers” teaches additive rhythm. In an inset 
box Copland indicates that the 7/8 should be performed as 3/8 + 4/8 
measures, which alternates with 4/8 + 3/8 (see example 7.3a & b). 
Composing for schoolchildren was (predictably) for Copland an exer- 
cise in creating music that was free of extraneous material. In these 
works he simplified his ostinati, thinned his texture by writing in oc- 
taves and unisons, and placed more emphasis and importance on dia- 
tonic melody. 
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EXAMPLE 7.2 Copland, “Sunday Afternoon Music,” the progression in the 
inset box 
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EXAMPLE 7.3 Copland, “The Young Pioneers”; a) Inset box explaining 
rhythm; b) mm. 1; m. 17 
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Beyond Diatonicism 


Teaching pieces, music for amateurs, and school music were, but in a 
sense, side paths for the composer to follow during the Depression. Aes- 
thetically, they permitted the composer to reach an audience outside reg- 
ular modern music circles and outside the concert hall, and thus were 
indeed populist. Furthermore, these works could be instrumental in 
inculcating a taste for new techniques in the untutored or more conser- 
vative musician and listener. Yet Copland was first and foremost a com- 
poser of orchestral music and large-scale works, and his Gebrauchs- 
musik represented just one small niche. In the next chapter we shall see 
how Copland courted a broader audience in embracing an aesthetic that 
went beyond simplicity and accessibility. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Copland’s Journey Left 


Repatriating to the United States five years, four months, and five days 
after his departure, Copland, along with millions of other Americans, 
faced the most severe economic catastrophe of the twentieth century: the 
stock market crash of October 1929. For a period Copland had yet to 
feel the immediate effects of the ensuing Great Depression. Following his 
fall 1929 return from a trip to France, he was getting by on commissions, 
performances of his works, and lectures at the New School (in 1927 he 
assumed critic Paul Rosenfeld’s teaching responsibilities). As an artist he 
was used to a life of frugality; moreover, he had the assistance of relatives 
who could ease the burden of living expenses by providing him with an 
apartment in Lexington Avenue’s Montclair Hotel. By the time he moved 
into a rented house outside of Manhattan in Bedford, New York, in early 
January 1930, his out-of-town lecture-recitals became more limited. By 
1931 Copland felt the economic squeeze. 


The Depression was affecting the general quality of life in New York. 
From the carefree twenties, we had plunged into a grim and difficult 
period. The artist is always the first to suffer, particularly in America, 
where he does not have the respect enjoyed by creative artists abroad.! 


After a trip to London for the final Copland-Sessions concert in Decem- 
ber 1931, Copland returned to New York in January 1932 and house-sat 
Harold Clurman and Stella Adler’s vacant apartment at 52 W. Fifty- 
eighth Street. By 1933 Copland was in low spirits.* 

Moving to the Fifty-eighth Street neighborhood placed Copland in 
the midst of New York’s leading intellectuals and artists who, like him, 
were beginning to question the position of the artist in society. Many were 
influenced by leftist politics and aesthetic ideology, and Copland saw 
them often. Writer Edmund Wilson lived in the same building, and several 
members of the Stieglitz circle lived in the neighborhood.? Since his teens 
Copland had been interested in politics, both socialism and mainstream 
electoral politics (the latter stemming from his father’s involvement in the 
Democratic Party). Shaped by newspapers and magazines such as The 


Nation and The Dial, the youth developed his own independent political 
ideas. These were further radicalized during the Depression, spurred by 
his aesthetic concern over the role of music and the arts in American soci- 
ety. As he wrote in 1941: 


The need to communicate one’s music to the widest possible audience 
is no mere opportunism. It comes from the healthy desire in every 
artist to find his deepest feelings reflected in his fellow-man. It is not 
without its political implications also, for it takes its source partly 
from that same need to reaffirm the democratic ideal that already fills 
our literature and our stage. It is not a time for poignantly subjective 
lieder, but a time for large mass choral singing. It is the composer who 
must embody new communal ideals in a new communal music.* 

During the 1930s he moved to embrace leftist political and aesthetic ide- 
ologies. Throughout the decade and into the 1940s Copland would seek 
to bridge that gap between the modernist composer and audience that 
widened during the Depression. 


The American Left during the 1930s 


Copland’s aesthetic and style changes were shaped by his own sociopolit- 
ical views and those of other artists and intellectuals, who during the cri- 
sis of the Depression years embraced leftist politics and its cultural and 
aesthetic ideology. Today Roosevelt’s New Deal rather than leftist poli- 
tics is associated with the Depression years. During the 1930s, however, 
the Left was a significant political and cultural force in American life.’ 
The “Left” was not monolithic, with a single ideology or party domi- 
nant. Indeed, the Left was particularly factious, perhaps even more so 
than mainstream American politics. John Patrick Diggins identifies three 
leftist movements, the “Lyrical Left,” of the World War I era; the Old 
Left, active during the Depression years; and, the New Left, which arose 
during the Cold War and was active throughout the Vietnam era.° The 
movement pertinent to this present study is what he terms the Old Left. 
Even when one speaks of the Old Left, one still refers to several dif- 
ferent political movements and parties, for no single party or ideology 
characterized the Old Left of the 1930s. Old Left radicals varied in “ide- 
ology, social background, cultural sensibility, life-style, and political com- 
mitment,” with at least three distinct groups. The first comprises those 
from the “Literary Left” of the 1920s. The second clusters around a 
group of younger writers associated with Partisan Review. The third 
comprises “cultural refugees” from the 1920s, many of whom had been 
“lost generation” expatriates, such as John Dos Passos and Malcolm 
Cowley. Thus, the “Left” was a conglomeration of a wide range of groups 
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and individuals: a small group of members of the American Communist 
Left; a liberal center; so-called fellow-travelers who supported the idea of 
communism but did not join the party; and sympathizers with the Soviet 
Union who supported the Soviet-style economy and what the Soviet 
Union had achieved economically but who “rejected communist ideol- 
ogy.”’ A myriad of organized political parties falls under the umbrella of 
the Left. There were the Socialist Party (formed in r9or and led by 
Eugene Debs); the American Communist Party; the Communist Party 
USA; the American Workers Party (founded in 1934 and led by A. J. 
Muste); the Socialist Labor Party; the Socialist Workers Party; and other 
Socialist and Trotskyist groups. The Old Left also had its own class divi- 
sion between (ironically) the intellectuals and the working class.’ While 
the Left attempted to create a single political force from these two groups, 
their interests and motivations, political action and engagement, and 
goals were not always the same. Nor were the ideologies and tactics of the 
various parties. 

The radical parties never entered the mainstream of American poli- 
tics, but did exert significant political influence. As Alexander Bloom 
chronicles, “American radicalism flowered for one of the few times in 
American history during the Depression decade.”? The Left had been 
active in union organizing in the country since World War I. The Social- 
ist Party had been at its height during 1902-19, when its ranks swelled 
from 10,000 in 1902 to 118,000 in 1912, garnering nearly 900,000 
votes for Debs in the 1912 presidential election. At this time the Socialist 
Party had elected one congressman, fifty-six mayors, 160 councilmen, 
and 145 aldermen to office in the United States. Its ethnic pluralism at- 
tracted many European immigrants—lItalians, Jews, Germans, and East- 
ern Europeans—many of whom would had been familiar with the social- 
ist party in their native homelands. The Red Scare of 1919 forced many 
party members underground, and as a result, the Socialist Party was in 
decline by 1921. The Communist Party USA (CPUSA) dominated the 
Left during the 1930s and 1940s until the Cold War and McCarthyism, 
when infighting brought about its decline.!? The CPUSA’s main policies 
concerned organizing workers into unions to combat the conservatism of 
the American Federation of Labor; organizing the jobless; confronting 
racism and racial issues; and, relatedly, addressing the problems faced by 
blacks and the Scottsboro Boys. The CPUSA also supported Roosevelt 
and the New Deal and Civil Rights. During the Depression, conditions 
were ripe for the Communist parties in the United States to rebound. 
With 25 percent of the population out of work and workers laboring for 
a pittance, the Socialist and the American Communist parties gained 
strength, vying with the established parties to become a part of America’s 
political mainstream. In 1930 the Communist Party had only 7,500 
members; by 1938 its membership had swelled to 75,000. In the 1932 
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election Norman Thomas, the Socialist Party candidate, received almost 
900,000 votes, although the Socialist Party had only 17,000 members. 
The Communist Party candidate, William Z. Foster, received 100,000 
votes. By 1939, the CPUSA had 80,000-90,000 members and exerted in- 
fluence in government, labor, black youth, cultural, and other organiza- 
tions. Although it began the decade with a strong show of support 
among the American people, after the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and the implementation of his New Deal policies, the revelation of the 
Hitler-Stalin Non-Aggression Pact, and the beginning of World War II, 
the party declined in both membership and influence.!! 

An offshoot of the labor movement and Communist Party was the 
Popular Front. As Michael Denning writes in The Cultural Front: The 
Laboring of American Culture in the Twentieth Century, this was a 
social and cultural movement that grew out of the birth of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (CIO) (a rival to the more conservative 
AFL), union organizing, antifascism, and the struggle against lynching. 
The Popular Front united “industrial unionists, Communist, indepen- 
dent socialist, community activists, and émigré anti-fascists around 
laborist social democracy, anti-fascism, and anti-lynching.” It engaged 
in three types of political activity: electoral politics, antifascist and anti- 
imperialist solidarity, and a prolabor and antilynching campaign. The 
Popular Front also gave rise to an attendant radical cultural movement 
that, as Denning writes, “triggered a real and lasting transformation of 
American modernism and mass culture, what I will call the laboring of 
American culture.” By “laboring” Denning refers to “the pervasive use 
of ‘labor’ and its synonyms in the rhetoric of the period,” identifying 
terms such as proletarian, work, industry, and toil as rhetorical terms 
used by both the political and the cultural movements. He also includes 
as part of his definition “the ‘proletarianization’ of American culture, 
the increased influence on and participation of working-class Ameri- 
cans in the world of culture and the arts,” due partly to the growth of 
mass culture, education, and the entertainment and amusement indus- 
tries. As he notes, “There was a laboring of American culture as chil- 
dren from working-class families grew up to become artists in the cul- 
ture industries, and American workers became the primary audience for 
those industries.” The third aspect of the laboring of American culture 
Denning lists is that culture had become an industry, and “artists, musi- 
cians, and writers were laborers in that industry,” some of whom orga- 
nized themselves into unions. As Denning argues, “The laboring of 
American culture connotes a birthing of a new American culture, a sec- 
ond American Renaissance.”!* This new renaissance had at its core 
artists not too far removed from their working-class backgrounds; they 
sought patronage from the larger working-class masses rather than the 
monied elite. 
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Copland and the American Left 


Copland’s change in style in the 1930s came about as part of an aesthetic 
shift tied to his sociopolitical views. Copland was drawn into the Ameri- 
can Left’s orbit, becoming involved in the Communist Party’s Popular 
Front. The Popular Front and its political ideology influenced Copland, 
his friend Clurman and others associated with the Group Theatre, and 
the Stieglitz circle. For many years, his involvement in the Left has been 
obscured, as many scholars have shied away from the issue. Writing in 
1953, his friend and former student Arthur Berger attributed Copland’s 
change in musical style not to any particular political involvement but to 
the critical response to his Short Symphony and Symphonic Ode; the de- 
cline of the modern music audience; and a general international trend to- 
ward simplicity as found in the works of Shostakovich and Hindemith’s 
Gebrauchsmusik. Berger skirts the issue of Copland’s political involve- 
ments, never mentioning socialism or communism, but rather states that 
Copland began to write ballets and film music. Berger goes on to men- 
tion Copland’s association with Clurman and the Group Theatre and a 
coterie of young musicians, the Young Composers’ Group. Mentioning 
that the group discussed “ideologies of the time,” he continues that these 
“bore some distant relationship to the sort of thing Copland encouraged 
informally in the Young Composers’ Group about the same time.” Berger 
connects Copland’s politics to “liberal thinking,” placing his views in a 
sweeping historical context of the link between music and politics dating 
back to the classical era. 


Liberal thinking has often been accompanied by the humanism and the 
idealistic outlook of creative individuals, as we may observe without 
any difficulty if we look back upon the history of the masters in all artis- 
tic fields. The directions in which their aspirations turned did not 
always prove, in the end, to be conducive to the realization of these 
hopes—for example, Beethoven and his shattered expectations with re- 
gard to Napoleon. But an artist looks for something on which to fasten 
these aspirations, and for Copland’s generation, in the ’thirties, the New 
Deal provided it.'3 


Berger, however, must not be faulted in attributing Copland’s change in 
style and political views to international modern music, “liberal think- 
ing,” or the New Deal: he was writing in the early 1950s, during Wis- 
consin senator Joseph McCarthy’s rise to power and the anti-Communist 
witchhunts. He wrote with care, concern, and caution, for he had been a 
former Copland student and a member of the Young Composers’ Group. 
Berger himself leaned far left.'4 Even in the midst of the American Left’s 
ascendancy, Berger did not fully acknowledge to the general public that 
political ideology generated a shift in the aesthetics and style of Copland 
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and those of the Young Composers’ Group. Earlier he attributed “their 
hope to contribute artistically to American culture” to international neo- 
classicism in a 1933 article announcing a January 15 concert as the 
group’s public debut. By 2001 Berger could freely reveal, “Like many of 
us in the arts in the thirties, Copland felt pressured by leftist sympathies 
to communicate to the masses.”!° Julia Smith, writing two years later 
than Berger, completely avoids the issue of Copland’s politics, also plac- 
ing his change of style in the context of an international trend toward 
simplicity and Gebrauchsmusik. By the 1980s, scholars were finally able 
to look at Copland’s music in a broader social, political, and cultural 
context. At that time Vivian Perlis wrote: 


Copland was not by nature a political person; he joined neither So- 
cialist nor Communist Party, but for a time in the early thirties he was 
what might be called a fellow traveler. When questioned about his 
leftist activities, his answer is simply, “It seemed the thing to do at the 
time.” In fact, so many artists were caught up in the strong wave of 
sympathy for socialism that it was the thing to do. The Party slogan, 
“Communism is twentieth-century Americanism,” took full advan- 
tage of the “affirm America” movement.!° 


Fortunately, subsequent Copland scholars have been able to build upon 
Perlis’s work. Recently, the post-Cold War era has brought about a reval- 
uation of the American Left and its influence on American politics and 
culture. Pollack, Elizabeth Crist, Jennifer De Lapp, and Sally Bick have 
begun to situate Copland’s politics and music of the 1930s and 1940s in 
the context of the Popular Front without the fear of recrimination that 
Berger and Smith undoubtedly felt. Crist focuses on the interwar years; 
De Lapp investigates the 1950s McCarthy years, having gained access to 
FBI and other government files on Copland under the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act. It is undeniable that Copland was politically engaged and 
that his politics resulted in a change in his musical style, the change earlier 
remarked upon by Berger, Smith, Perlis, and Butterworth, and others who 
evaded the issue of the historico-political context. 

Copland was an active participant in the Left. Though they them- 
selves may not have been members of the Communist Party, many intel- 
lectuals and artists became involved in the leftist movement, their sense 
of purpose galvanized by the Depression, especially at the beginning of 
the 1930s. Alexander Bloom draws a profile of the 1930s-era radical in- 
tellectuals, a group he terms the “Young Radicals.” He particularly stud- 
ies the lives and careers of a group of self-made writers first associated 
with leftist publications and later with the Partisan Review after it broke 
with the Left. European immigrants filled the ranks of radical organiza- 
tions. In 1928 over half the members of the Socialist Party were also 
members of “foreign-language-affiliated” organizations, and of these, 
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the vast majority were European. Many individuals and families of the 
European Jewish immigrant community in New York’s impoverished 
neighborhoods (especially those working in the garment industry) sup- 
ported leftist causes. Typically, the young 1930s radical was the child of 
Jewish immigrants, working-class parents, lived in Brooklyn or the 
Bronx (rather than Manhattan), and felt himself or herself neither part of 
the Old World nor part of America. The public schools provided the 
arena where the assimilation process began. Study and intellectual pur- 
suits as part of Jewish culture were thought to grow out of the Talmudic 
tradition. As the Young Radicals went through the American accultura- 
tion process, these young men and women excelled in the public schools 
and made their way to prominent eastern, especially New York, universi- 
ties, where they confronted anti-Semitism and discrimination in many 
forms.'” Although Copland was not associated with the Partisan Review 
and moved in different circles, he indeed shares many things in common 
with Bloom’s “Prodigal Sons.” He, too, was the son of Eastern European 
Jewish immigrants and went through the assimilation process in Brook- 
lyn’s public schools. His father was active in his local synagogue and the 
local Democratic Party as well; the father and son could intellectually 
debate politics and current world events. And, as discussed in chapter 6, 
Copland faced ethnic stereotypes and anti-Semitism. 

Copland can be best situated in the context of the Popular Front. 
Denning distinguishes between cultural politics and aesthetic ideologies. 
As he defines the former, cultural politics consists of the artist’s outward 
political engagement in terms of “the politics of letterheads and peti- 
tions, the stances taken by artist and intellectuals, the pledges of alle- 
giance and declarations of dissent . . . the history of the institutions and 
apparatuses in which artists and intellectuals work.”!§ Denning defines 
“aesthetic ideologies” as a politics of form; the term can be applied to the 
works of art created by Popular Front artists, for these used “a repertoire 
of forms and styles, genres and conventions; the critical controversies 
and debates that surrounded them established ways of seeing and judg- 
ing, canons of value.” Crist applies Denning, interpreting this as “the in- 
trinsic political sensibility embedded in a text.” £? 

Copland was part of the Popular Front. Yet, like many other intellec- 
tuals and artists who embraced Leftist ideology and engaged in its politics 
and strategies, he never joined the Communist or Socialist Party. He can 
be considered, then, what is known as a “fellow traveller,” one interested 
in the Left or sympathetic to its causes but who never formally joined 
either party. In Copland 1900 through 1942 he described his political sen- 
timents as “rather liberal, but not leftist.”*° Copland actually never joined 
any political party. Perlis attributes this partly to his own personality and 
nature, describing him as “cautious about politics, but he was not a loner 
and would not have gone underground.”7! Party policy may not have per- 
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mitted him to join, as—according to Harry Hay, actor-singer, socialist, 
gay activist, and Copland’s contemporary—homosexuals were not al- 
lowed to become members.** Denning briefly explores the link between 
homosexual communities and the Popular Front. The struggle for gay and 
lesbian rights never became part of the Popular Front’s politics. He points 
out, however, that the founders of the Mattachine Society (the first U.S. 
gay political organization, formed in 1950) were Popular Front activists 
who had been a part of the People’s Educational Center, a labor school 
where Hay, one of the Society’s early leaders, had taught courses in 
music.” Thus, while concerned primarily with labor and union issues, the 
Popular Front did attract many gays and lesbians. 

Copland’s interest in leftist politics did not suddenly develop during 
the 1930s. Interested in politics and world events, he read the paper 
daily and various public affairs publications regularly. As a young man 
he had an interest in leftist politics. During his teens he had discussed 
socialism and socialist ideas, particularly those of Eugene V. Debs, with 
clarinetist Arne Vainio while playing for dances at the Finnish Socialist 
Hall in 1918. Here Copland made his first contact with what he called 
“radical politics.”*+ Vainio introduced him to the socialist newspaper 
The Call. This job placed Copland in the midst of an immigrant leftist 
environment where he could not help but be exposed to socialist ideol- 
ogy. He could not have voted for Debs in t919, as the voting age had not 
yet been lowered to eighteen, but the ideas he discussed with Vainio left 
an impression. As he himself wrote, “Coming as I did from a thoroughly 
bourgeois environment, I found Vainio and his contact with Finnish so- 
cialism fascinating.” Although in his autobiography he admits that he 
thought of himself as a “young radical,” Copland does not seem to have 
had particularly strong political leanings at this young age: he did not 
join any organizations.’ He remained fascinated by socialism, but had 
no strong communist convictions or adherence to party ideology. His 
own father offered a model for political engagement in party politics. 
Harris Copland had long been a member of the local Democratic Club 
and was a staunch Democrat.*® Copland did engage in political discus- 
sions with his father, defending the 1917 Russian Revolution, apparently 
without much success. His zeal, no doubt, was tempered by his father’s 
own experience: “My father had too vivid a memory of Russian oppres- 
sion to believe that any theory of socialistic government could possibly 
establish itself in so backward a country as Russia.”*” Yet, more than a 
decade later, Copland would come to admire the Soviet Union, attempt- 
ing to arrange visits there, as did many other leftist artist and intellectu- 
als during the 1930s. 

Copland’s most decisive and extensive ties to the Left began in the 
wake of the Depression. Many of his friends, associates, and peers were 
involved in leftist politics. Circulating among composers, musicians, 
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writers, and actors and directors placed him in the midst of a politically 
charged community. As Pollack writes, whether his friends were members 
of a party or not, they regularly engaged in political discussions and ac- 
tivities and embraced parts of its ideology: identification with the masses 
and proletariat and a rhetoric of revolution and anticapitalism. They also 
read seminal leftist works by Marx and Lenin, as well as the leftist press, 
the Daily Worker, and the New Masses. Actively engaged, they partici- 
pated in May Day parades, supported communist candidates, and de- 
fended Stalin until news of the Hitler-Stalin Pact was revealed.?® Cop- 
land’s longtime companion, Victor Kraft, was a Communist. His old 
friend who had accompanied him to Paris, Harold Clurman—like other 
members of the Group Theatre—was strongly interested and involved in 
the American Left, though he too never joined the American Communist 
Party. The Group had its own seven-member communist cell (most Group 
members never joined the Party) comprising both member and nonmem- 
bers of the party. Increasingly throughout the 1930s, its stagings evolved 
from topical theater in its first 1930-3 1 season to overtly political theater. 
Copland was closely affiliated with the Group Theatre from its beginning, 
becoming an associate and advising it on matters regarding music. Its 
founders, Stella Adler, Lee Strasberg, and Harold Clurman, embraced left- 
ist politics and ideology, as did Elia Kazan (a member from late 1933 to 
early 1935) and Clifford Odets (a member for most of 1935). Pollack 
marks 1932 as a watershed, a year in which one-third of the American 
workforce found itself unemployed. In May 1932 Clurman wrote Cop- 
land about reading Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Trotsky and about other 
political matters. Clurman began to publish theater reviews under the 
pseudonym Harold Edgar in the leftist newspaper Daily Worker. By the 
mid-1930s the Group began to present plays dealing specifically with 
labor issues, unemployment, and fascism. In keeping with party ideology 
the Group began to express Communist rhetoric, an interest in Marxist 
writings, and belief in the imminence of revolution and a new world 
order. As the Group and its members became increasingly politically in- 
volved, they lent support to communist political candidates.? 

Copland met many writers and intellectuals who openly advocated 
leftist ideologies and were associated with publications such as The Na- 
tion and New Republic, for example Van Wyck Brooks, Lewis Mum- 
ford, Edmund Wilson, and photographer Alfred Stieglitz (Copland him- 
self subscribed to the left-leaning publications New Republic and the 
Nation). Copland’s friends in the Stieglitz circle included Waldo Frank, 
photographer Paul Strand, and Wilson. He maintained close friendships 
with Frank and Strand. These associations and friendships were espe- 
cially important and influential for Copland because, as Crist argues, “in 
this particular circle of artists and intellectuals as well as in the progres- 
sive tradition more generally, Copland discovered a community pursuing 
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socially responsive forms of modernist expression” (emphasis added). 
He saw in their ideas and works ways in which the artist could bridge the 
gap between modernism and audience during the economic crisis of the 
Depression. Many writers whom he admired, including Frank Norris, 
Theodore Dreiser, and Upton Sinclair, were socialist, and their novels 
addressed social and labor issues. Cowley, Frank, and Wilson, whom 
Crist terms “radical progressives,” were in the vanguard of social 
change, in that, as Denning shows, they “pioneered the major themes of 
the Popular Front social movement before the Communist Party itself 
adopted them.” They stressed “American exceptionalism and . . . ‘Amer- 
icanizing’ Marxism; the appeal to radicalized white-collar workers; and 
the turn from a rhetoric of a ‘proletarian culture’ to a notion of a ‘cul- 
tural front.’”3° 

A number of Copland’s fellow American composers such as Marc 
Blitzstein were interested in leftist causes during the 1930s, and many of 
his younger associates were affiliated with the Left, including Leonard 
Bernstein and David Diamond. Copland was also a close associate of 
well-known leftist composers Elie Siegmeister and Charles Seeger. Both 
members of the Communist Party, as the 1930s wore on they became in- 
creasingly militant. Copland’s affiliation with the Left continued into the 
early 1940s, during the height of Stalinism. He also associated with the 
radical German composer Hanns Eisler during the war when the United 
States was allied with Stalin against Nazi Germany. Copland, in support- 
ing the war effort, rallied and (like contemporaries such as Lillian Hell- 
mann and Langston Hughes) became involved in groups that sought to 
strengthen cultural and musical ties with the Soviet Union as well as pro- 
vide wartime relief. He supported the Friends for Russian Freedom and 
the Koussevitzky-organized music committee of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship (the parent body formed in 1941 and was 
led by writer Corliss Lamont), which grew out of the earlier Friends of 
Soviet Russia (formed in 1921). In 1943 Copland joined the music com- 
mittee of the National Council; by 1944 he was vice-chairman. In 1946 
the music committee was reorganized (along with the theater and litera- 
ture committee) and the council renamed the American-Soviet Music So- 
ciety, with Koussevitzky as chairman and Copland along with Bernstein 
and Siegmeister as vice-chairmen. In 1947 Koussevitzky would sever his 
ties with the organization, and Copland became chairman. Copland’s in- 
terest in Russian-Soviet organizations was natural, since both his parents 
were born in Russia.?! 

Copland wrote three articles that appeared in leftist publications. In 
1935 the American Mercury published “The American Composer Gets a 
Break.” The same year, “A Note on Young Composers” appeared in the 
Music Vanguard, a short-lived publication that brought together leftist 
politics and modern American music. Copland also reviewed the Workers 
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Song Book (1934) for the prominent and influential leftist publication 
New Masses.** There is one documented case of Copland directly partici- 
pating in a leftist political demonstration. While retreating to a cabin near 
Bemidji, Minnesota, lent him by his cousin to complete El Salón México, 
Copland made what Perlis calls his “one and only political speech.” He 
and Kraft went to a picnic/campaign meeting held by local farmers and 
the Communist Party. The Communist candidate for governor, S. K. 
Davis, spoke, and Copland, at the urging of the farmers, addressed the 
group, the occasion giving him the opportunity to move beyond theoriz- 
ing about revolution to “preach it from the streets—OuT LOUD.” As he 
wrote Israel Citkowitz, “Well, I made my speech .. . and FIL probably 
never be the same!” Afterwards, when Copland went into town, he was 
greeted warmly by other Bemidjians, who offered “friendly nods from 
sympathizers, and farmers come up and talk as one red to another. One 
feels very much at home and not at all like a mere summer boarder. I’ll be 
sorry to leave here with the thought of probably never seeing them 
again.”34 This experience gave Copland one of his few real grassroots 
experiences and feelings of solidarity with the workers about whom he 
theorized with New York intellectuals and artists. 

During the early 1930s Copland’s opinion about the purpose of 
music reflected the Left’s position on the social function of music. “A 
Note on Young Composers” addressed some of the problems “perenni- 
ally with us,” including the question, “For whom did the composer cre- 
ate?” The article revealed an inchoate concern for the composer’s struggle 
that aligned with the ideology of the Left. The main problem facing mod- 
ern European composers was how to continue the sense of excitement 
and brilliance following the successes of Milhaud, Honegger, and Auric. 
The American composer faced a similar problem: 


We in America have our own special problem of seeing to it that the 
sense of new life that came into American music soon after the War 
[World War I] be continued in a fresh batch of younger “lights.”*5 


Copland advised younger composers that first they should “see them- 
selves clearly” and realize that the problems they faced and the course of 
their training differed from those of composers active during the 1920s. 
Indeed, there had been many improvements in the composer’s lot. The 
American composer of the 1920s of necessity had gone to Europe to 
complete studies; the composer of the 1930s could now complete train- 
ing in the United States. Yet composers reaching maturity during the 
19308 faced a musical zeitgeist different from that known by composers 
such as Copland who had begun their careers in the 1920s. During the 
1920s, Copland pointed out, the modernist watchword was experimen- 
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tation, and modernist music found its niche among elite audiences, pa- 
trons (especially philanthropic women), and music critics.*° By the 1930s 
composers such as Copland, Tomson, Cowell, and others were well 
established, having garnered performances, publication, the financial 
support of both private patrons and fellowships, and teaching positions 
in universities. They had begun their career in an era of optimism after 
World War I and extending into the 1920s. Composers of the 1920s had 
societies such as the International Composers’ Guild or the League of 
Composers to perform and promote their music (though both remained 
active into the 1930s). Copland’s own career had been aided by associa- 
tions he had formed both in Paris and New York during the 1920s. 
Koussevitzky, whom he had met in Paris while studying with Boulanger, 
proved an important friend and associate, performing many of Copland’s 
works with the Boston Symphony Orchestra throughout his career and 
eventually inviting Copland to teach at Tanglewood, which the conduc- 
tor was instrumental in founding. Copland had met the composer Mar- 
ion Bauer in Paris, and she recommended Copland for membership in the 
League of Composers; Copland joined during its second season. It was 
through the League that Copland had his first New York performance, 
the Passacaglia and The Cat and the Mouse at the League’s first “Young 
Composers’ Concert.”3” 

There had been steps backward. Younger composers who began 
their careers during the 1930s struggled during a time when financial 
support declined as patrons lost their wealth and could no longer provide 
extensive support. Two important modern music publishers, Cos Cob 
Press (founded 1929 by Alma Wertheim) and Cowell’s New Music: A 
Quarterly of Modern Compositions (founded 1927), barely survived the 
Depression. Copland believed that these young composers were a differ- 
ent group with different needs. The older societies had become difficult 
for the younger composer to enter, and thus composers of the 1930s did 
not have any single organization devoted exclusively to their needs, as 
had the older generation. 

The composer of the 1930s faced the additional burden of coming 
to terms with the modernism of the 1920s, the audience’s changing 
tastes, and the current (supposed) lack of interest in modern music. 
Copland wrote, “The whole field of modern music no longer carries 
with it a sense of novelty or even of experimentation.”** The changing 
time demanded that music change. Copland advised young composers 
to “[throw] in their lot with that of the working class.”3? This alignment 
would answer the question of for whom they composed. But what would 
be the style and content of their music? What sort of music would align 
with the working class? What kind of music would young composers cre- 
ate? How should they address practical matters concerning performance 
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of their works? Invoking the language of the Left with a reference to 
class struggle, Copland thought these were problems the composer in 
the “ordinary bourgeois field of music did not have to face.” He saw a 
puzzling dearth of new talent addressing the issue: 


Still, I look about me and wonder why I see no young composer in 
America with a “First Symphony” under his arm. Inevitably, one won- 
ders where the fault lies. Does our young composer lack the necessary 
craftsmanship, or the sense or economic stability, or an ideological 
basis for his work, or what?*? 


The young composer’s merely committing to the working class would 
not solve all problems of audience: 


The young composer who allies himself with the proletarian move- 
ment must do so not with the feeling that he has found an easy solu- 
tion, but with a full realization of what such a step means, if his work 


is to be of permanent value to the workers and their cause.*! 


Copland advocated an accessible music that could easily be understood 
and enjoyed by everyone, regardless of musical sophistication, literacy, 
or training. But was he really advocating a shift of American art music 
from the complexity found in the European tradition toward a simpler 
style? Could this simpler style be found through the use of popular 
music? Would this comprise the new American music? Pondering these 
questions, Copland concluded that it was important for his music to be 
liked “by the people”; but there were limits to his willingness to “cater” 
to popular taste. 


Young Composers’ Group 


Copland acted to assist younger composers emerging during the 1930s. 
He participated in the Young Composers’ Group, which largely embraced 
Marxism. Membership included Arthur Berger, Henry Brant, Israel 
Citkowitz, Lehman Engel, Vivian Fine, Irwin Heilner, Bernard Herrmann, 
Jerome Moross, and Elie Siegmeister, among others, and the occasional 
visitor. The group met informally every few weeks during 1932. As Perlis 
writes, “The role of the arts in society was a favorite topic for debate at 
the Group Theatre, the Young Composers’ Group, and the conferences at 
Yadoo. If a time in history can be located and defined by catch words and 
phrases, ‘the masses,’ the ‘Proletariat,’ ‘workers’ causes,’ and ‘comrade’ 
would henceforth identify the thirties.” Copland served as an adviser to 
the group and close friend and father figure to several members. 
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Music and the American Left 


Copland’s concerns were already being addressed by those within the 
American Left. Various organizations and individuals were concerned 
with issues affecting musicians and others in the music industry. Invok- 
ing the rhetoric of Marxism, on February 5, 1935, Ashley Pettis, promi- 
nent leftist music critic, announced, “The cultural front in the class 
struggle is showing extraordinary signs of life.”43 He went on to list var- 
ious leftist music activities such as instrumental and choral ensembles, 
and classical and modern music concerts. The music profession had 
been particularly hard hit by the Depression; this was compounded by 
the arrival of the sound motion picture, which put mass numbers of the- 
ater musicians out of work. Covering the activities of the New York 
Musicians Union, Local 802, Pettis addressed the issue of how the De- 
pression had affected musicians, leaving many destitute. Despite its fif- 
teen thousand dues-paying members, Local 802 found itself without 
funds to assist its unemployed musicians. A series of concerts in Madi- 
son Square Garden serving as fund-raisers for the Musicians Emergency 
Aid of New York was held in 1936.44 The Left was also concerned with 
unions affecting others in the music industry and the exploitation of 
musicians. In his March 1936 column “Music: New Recordings” Henry 
Johnson mentioned the exploitation of blacks by record companies.* In 
April Johnson reported further labor activities as he wrote about the 
union’s attempts to organize the copyists, arrangers, and proofreaders 
employed by music publishers.*¢ 

The American Communist Party had its own branch and many or- 
ganizations devoted to music. The Workers’ Music League was an um- 
brella organization that included workers’ choruses, a symphony, and a 
folk orchestra of instruments such as mandolin or balalaika. Seeking to 
keep the social function of music in mind, professional musicians orga- 
nized their own branch of the League, the Pierre Degeyter Club.*” The 
club, with a membership of about fifty, met weekly and supported musi- 
cal ensembles. It had both an orchestra and a chorus; it also offered 
organized courses, lectures, and concerts to members of the general pub- 
lic. The club was also concerned with music education.*8 

The New Masses devoted many of its pages to revolution and the 
arts. It regularly featured reviews of performances by ensembles associ- 
ated with various leftist musical organizations. It also publicized up- 
coming events, especially in New York. The various musical organiza- 
tion associated with the American Left were by no means idle, and 
actively presented concerts. Concerts, recitals, radio programs, record- 
ings, and other music venues were regularly reported and reviewed in 
the pages of New Masses. In keeping with the revolutionary nature of 
the publication, the magazine particularly covered events in New York’s 
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leftist music community. Pettis reviewed the Second Workers’ Music 
Olympiad, held in New York on April 29, 1934, and organized by the 
Workers’ Music League.*? The concert included performances by the 
Pierre Degeyter Symphonietta, the Workers’ International Relief Band, 
ES.U. Balalaika Orchestra, Freiheit Mandolin Orchestra, Italian Work- 
ers’ Chorus, Workers’ Mixed Chorus, Freiheit Gezang Farein, Ukranian 
Workers’ Mixed Chorus, Brooklyn Finnish Workers Mixed Chorus, 
Lithuanian Aido Chorus, and the Daily Worker Chorus. Choruses from 
the Eastern European New York community were well represented. The 
same issue also contained an advertisement for a “Joint Concert,” with 
performances by the Daily Workers and Italian Worker Choruses in 
New Music and Old Favorites, G. Giovanny, conductor, assisted by the 
Pierre Degeyter Symphony at the New School.6° New Masses also cov- 
ered events of the larger international workers movement. In the March 
6, 1934, issue Pettis announced the upcoming International Music 
Week, which would be partly a demonstration against fascism and war 
and partly a defense of the Soviet Union. He listed several leftist musical 
organizations participating in the week’s events: the Workers’ Music 
League; a federation of workers’ choruses; bands, a string sinfonietta; 
mandolin, balalaika, and other orchestras; and the Pierre Degeyter 
Club. The event was to be observed in the United States, England, 
France, Austria, China, and Japan.*! New Masses also printed articles 
on international music matters, particularly those in the Soviet Union. 
Siegmeister served as a foreign correspondent, reporting on music he 
observed during a visit to the Soviet Union in the summer of 1934.°7 
Pettis also kept abreast of what was happening in Nazi Germany, re- 
porting the resignation of Wilhelm Firtwangler, who had defended 
composers and musicians who were out of favor with the Nazis, namely 
the modernists and the Jews.” 

The Left even formed a Workers’ Music School. An advertisement 
announcing the spring term (which ran from April 1 to July 1, 1935) of 
the Downtown Music School appeared.*4 In his music column publicizing 
it, Pettis charged that most music schools exploited students, which the 
Workers’ Music School would not do. It would offer classes in theory, 
music appreciation, choral singing, and instruction in piano, violin, and 
other instruments. It would also offer music criticism from a Marxist 
point of view. “The classes have been planned with a view to practical 
work in the revolutionary movement.”** An article written by Tony Clark 
on Eisler, published in conjunction with two courses he was teaching at 
the New school, also appeared that year in New Masses.*° 

Copland was involved in several of the Left’s concerts and other mu- 
sical events. In 1938 appeared an advertisement “We’ve Got the Tune, 
Have You Got the Name?” It promoted an as-yet unnamed musical 
event featuring Blitzstein, Paul Bowles, Count Basie and his band, 
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Chavez, Elliott Carter, Copland, Alex North, Wallingford Riegger, Earl 
Robinson, and Thomson.°’” The advertisement announced that the com- 
posers would play and conduct their own works. It included a perfor- 
mance of Copland’s Schuloper, The Second Hurricane. 


The Composers’ Collective 


Copland became involved in one of the Communist Party’s music organi- 
zations, the Composers’ Collective, an offshoot of the Pierre Degeyter 
Club. The same year the Young Composers’ Group formed, Cowell and 
Seeger, along with Jacob Schaefer and Leon Charles, started the Com- 
posers’ Collective after leading a seminar on composing songs for the 
masses.” An organization for composers that grew out of a desire 
among its members for more independence from the parent organization 
and a broad membership, the Composers’ Collective never completely 
broke from the Degeyter Club. Headquartered at 47 E. Twelfth Street, 
seven blocks from the Degeyter Club (on E. Nineteenth Street), Collec- 
tive members met Saturday afternoons in a loft at 5430 Sixth Avenue.” 
Concerned with the role of music in American culture during the desper- 
ate years of the Depression, the collective was active for four years, 
1932-36, attracting many of the leading young composers then working 
in New York. Membership grew to about two dozen, including many 
academically trained art music composers who had studied at elite east- 
ern schools or with Boulanger. In addition to Copland, Cowell, Schaefer, 
and Seeger, members included Ruth Crawford Seeger, Riegger, Blitzstein, 
Siegmeister, Earl Robinson, Herbert Haufrecht, Henry Leland Clarke, 
Robert Grass, Norman Cazden, and Alex North.®! Most of the collec- 
tive’s members were not members of the American Communist Party, 
Robbie Lieberman writes, “but as in other fields of cultural activity, they 
had turned to the party for leadership in response to the chaos of the De- 
pression.”®? Some composers, including Seeger and Blitzstein, remained 
active throughout the life of the organization; others, such as Cowell and 
Copland, were active only at the beginning.*®? Seeger, himself prominent 
in political causes and the Left, described Copland, along with Eisler 
and George Antheil, as an intermittent member.® Though he wrote arti- 
cles and songs, Copland seems to have attended meetings irregularly, as 
did Eisler and Antheil. Among his collective activities, Copland orga- 
nized benefit concerts, such as the first Festival of the American Music, 
held May 17, 1936. This concert featured seventeen different organiza- 
tions such as the German, Italian, and Lithuanian choruses, the Fur 
Workers’ Chorus singing in Yiddish, and the Freiheit Mandolin Orches- 
tra, along with many individuals. Copland himself participated by per- 
forming his Two Children’s Pieces for Piano.®® 
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Aesthetics and the Composers’ Collective 


One of the weapons in the class struggle was proletarian art, that is, art 
created by, for, and about the working class. In a broader sense, it was art 
created from a proletarian point of view, expressing a class-conscious 
radicalism.°” The main cultural focus of the Communist Party was on lit- 
erature, drama, and film. But as we have seen, music soon became a part 
of the Left’s movement culture,’ especially songs and choral singing.®? In 
New Masses Pettis described the Composers’ Collective and the Workers’ 
Music League working to change the “base of musical development in 
this country.””° At the collective’s weekly meetings, composers discussed 
each other’s works, which were judged on the basis of both their accessi- 
bility for the masses and their technique. The composers of the collective 
were interested in raising both the political consciousness and the musi- 
cal tastes of the proletariat.”! “The collective set out to provide musical 
direction for workers’ choruses in New York City and to produce and 
perform revolutionary music. Its work illustrates some of the problems 
inherent in creating proletarian culture.””* The collective’s views about 
the use of music reflected both the New York Communist movement’s 
ideology and modernist aesthetics. American modernist composers were 
expected to use their training to create mass song, to improve upon “The 
Internationale” for revolutionary causes. They sought to create a new 
proletarian music—a modern music for the masses or workers, the 
nonelite.”3 

The members of the Composers’ Collective as a group developed 
ideas about the role of the composer in society, music as a weapon in the 
class struggle, what style of music was suitable for the masses, and how to 
make good revolutionary music that was accessible. These were all im- 
portant concerns for Copland, as we have seen. Specifically, at its incep- 
tion, the Composers’ Collective was interested in mass song style, grow- 
ing from several members’ work with ethnic workers’ choruses. Seeger, 
who adopted the pseudonym Carl Sands, believed that proletarian music 
should be “militant in text and tune, associated with the working class, 
revolutionary in content, and nationalist in form.” Proletarian music 
would be “one of the cultural forms through which the work of humaniz- 
ing people and preparing the proletariat for its historic task operates. ””4 
The group modeled its music after that of Eisler, who insisted that his 
mass songs be both politically and musically progressive.” It is precisely 
these views that Copland expressed in his Music Vanguard article. 

New Masses reviewed the concerts of the Composers’ Collective. 
Max Margulis wrote of its first concert, “For the first time in American 
musical history, a concert audience experienced the palpable fact of a 
revolutionary content in music, a content that was infinitely rich, com- 
plex and varied.”7° The concert included Siegmeister’s Strange Funeral in 
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Braddock and workers’ rounds by Siegmeister and Sands. Margulis re- 
ported that the audience cheered the compositions. Copland himself 
offered an all-Copland concert on March 16, 1934, at the Degeyter 
Club, with Seeger providing a talk beforehand. Copland made a less than 
successful attempt to present his Paris-era works before an audience of 
workers and others who followed the Degeyter Club’s musical offerings. 
Seeger, writing as Carl Sands, reviewed the recital in The Daily Worker: 


He brought still one more affirmation of the belief that contemporary 
art music has lost contact with the vital trends in present-day life and 
that the only hope for it lies in its frank identification with the great 
masses of the proletariat.” 


The pieces performed at this recital were not Copland’s more accessible 
works, but ones clearly intended for the modernist audience, such as the 
Passacaglia. These modernist works failed to reach the proletariat audi- 
ence. Even Copland himself must have been apprehensive that his audi- 
ence would respond negatively, for Sands reported that at the beginning 
of the concert the composer issued a disclaimer, informing his audience 
that the style of the works to be performed did not reflect his current mu- 
sical thinking. Although Copland now called for the composer to create 
music for the masses, his own works up to this point had little to do with 
this particular audience. He had had to warn his audience “against view- 
ing his compositions from a revolutionary angle. As Copland said with 
charming naiveté, he had not, at the time of their composition, any ideas 
of that sort in his head.” Months later, in May 1934, the Degeyter Club 
sponsored a symposium, “The Problems of the Composer in Modern So- 
ciety,” featuring Copland, Seeger, Siegmeister, and Roy Harris.7® 


The Composers’ Collective and Mass Song 


The revolutionary chorus was the principal form of proletarian musical 
activity during the early years of the Composers’ Collective. The collec- 
tive’s chief aim was to supply songs intended to be sung by the working 
class that would inspire them to leftist and social causes—music for the 
numerous workers’ choruses and other proletarian choral groups. 
Throughout the life of the collective, its inspiration and models for mass 
song came from many sources. Members followed the IWW (Industrial 
Workers of the World—the “Wobblies”) tradition of parodying hymns 
and popular songs, adopted the New Theatre movement’s use of popular 
music in political drama, imitated the style of “hillbilly” music just be- 
ginning to be heard nationally on the radio, and drew upon Russian and 
European folk music. At the outset composers used classically derived 
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musical forms to create mass songs and other choral and symphonic 
works, viewing this as the best means of combining proletarian content 
with the “forward-looking technic of bourgeois art music” in which they 
had been formally trained. They explicitly rejected native forms of Amer- 
ican music. They did this not because they thought American music infe- 
rior, but because they were following the practice and conventions of 
leftist organizations throughout the world.” 


Copland and the Workers Song Books 


The collective first sought to compose its own music to be used in the 
workers’ struggle. It published the Workers Song Book 1 (1934) and 
Workers Song Book 2 (1935). The first Song Book included music by 
L. E. Swift (Siegmeister), Lahn Adohmyan, Janet Barnes, Carl Sands 
(Seeger), and Jacob Schaeffer. The follow-up publication included music 
by Copland, Eisler, Stefan Wolpe, J. Fairbanks (Henry Leland Clarke), 
and J. C. Richards (Wallingford Riegger).8° Copland reviewed the first 
Workers Song Book in the June 5, 1934, issue of the New Masses. Echo- 
ing party propaganda, he stated that mass songs were “a powerful 
weapon in the class struggle” and that “the song the masses itself sings 
is a cultural symbol which helps to give continuity to the day-to-day 
struggle of the proletariat.” But aware, perhaps, of his elite training in 
composition, Copland thought that there was an inherent chasm be- 
tween the composer and the worker. He sought, however, to bridge it 
without condescension or elitism: “Composers will want to raise the 
musical level of the masses, but they must also be ready to learn from 
them what species of songs is most apposite to the revolutionary task.” 
The crux of the matter was that the composer listened to mass song as 
music, while the “workers who sing them will in the first instance decide 
how they apply to the actualities of the daily struggle.”*! 

In the same review of the Workers Song Book, Copland recognized 
Swift’s “The Scottsboro Boys Will Not Die” as a good example of a mass 
song that had proved popular with workers. This success, however, could 
not be attributed to musical reasons, Copland thought, because he did not 
judge Swift’s song among the best in the volume. The poetry was poor 
and the music unimaginative. Copland praised Swift’s other mass songs as 
better constructed musically; yet they had not become popular among the 
workers. Copland solved this seeming paradox by attributing this song’s 
popularity to its topical nature: it was about the famous Scottsboro Boys 
case. This slightly critical stance on “movement music” was in fact Cop- 
land’s usual one. For example, when he critiqued the songs of Adohmyan, 
Sands, and Schaeffer, he judged Sands’s “Mount the Barricades” the best, 
suggesting that it could “serve as a model for future proletarian com- 
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posers.” In this song, Sands had managed to combine a simple melody 
with unconventional harmonies dear to Copland. Most of these songs fell 
short of the mark. On the one hand, Copland judged Adohmayan’s songs, 
“Red Soldiers Singing” and “Song to the Soldier,” popular failures be- 
cause of their dissonant harmony and disjunct melodic lines. Schaeffer’s 
three songs, “Hunger March,” “Strife Song,” and “Lenin, Our Leader,” 
failed musically partly because of their conservative style. Copland 
queried, “Can a composer use the musical speech of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to express revolutionary sentiments?” He concluded the answer was 
no—in this case, however, not because of the older style itself (Schaeffer 
was an older composer) but because the songs were simply of “poor qual- 
ity.” Specifically, Copland meant their lyrics were poor because Schaeffer 
had relied on inadequate translations of Yiddish texts. Nonetheless, Cop- 
land also had a poor opinion of conservative or conventional music in 
general. In closing, he concluded that of the fourteen songs in the anthol- 
ogy, only four were truly mass songs. The remainder were “revolutionary 
choral compositions written for performance by trained workers’ cho- 
ruses and solo songs intended for concert performance.”*? The collective’s 
guidelines for the creation of workers’ music advised composers to create 
music that could be used in the class struggle, was “revolutionary in con- 
tent and form, aimed toward redirecting and refining the workers’ musi- 
cal tastes.”8 These traits were described by Copland in both his New 
Masses review of the Workers Song Book and his Music Vanguard article. 
Copland saw himself as trying to promote high musical standards even 
while bowing to the needs of a mass audience. Yet, despite his attempt at 
nonelitism, Copland did indeed want to redirect and refine mass taste. He 
concluded that “a first rate mass song must be satisfying in text and music 
to both worker and musician.” ** 


“Into the Streets May First” 


Copland was not content to be a silent member of the collective or to write 
articles for leftist publications. He was an active member who himself tried 
to contribute to the store of proletarian music by composing mass songs 
for the workers. The collective and New Masses sponsored a contest to see 
who could provide the best setting of the text “Into the Streets May First” 
by Alfred Hayes. Copland submitted a song, as did others, including Sieg- 
meister and Seeger. Copland’s song was voted unanimously the winner. 
The entire song was published in the May 1, 1934, issue of New Masses 
and later reprinted in Workers Song Book 2 (1935).°° 

Though it was a call to revolution (something not typically part of 
Americans’ daily lives in 1934 in the midst of the implementation of 
Roosevelt’s first New Deal relief measures), the text Copland was given 
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to set was not very far from Americans’ memories of riots and protests 
against the terrible economic conditions, particularly during the Red 
Scare of 1919. No doubt the text suited his criteria for one relevant to 
the daily lives of the workers. Wedding only the first twelve lines of the 
poem to rousing music, Copland provided a setting that reflected the 
poem’s prosody, with the rhythms and pitch inflections reflecting those of 
American speech (see example 8.1). The octaves, heavy and pendulous, 
sound on every beat, suggesting the marching feet of the masses. The 
melody is fittingly stirring, despite its mostly conjunct motion. At dra- 
matic points in the text Copland introduces large vocal leaps, such as 
those that accompany the lines “Red flag,” or “Up with the sickle and 
hammer, / Comrades, these are our tools / A song and a banner,” when 
the voice leaps a perfect fifth; or the words “Red flag,” when the voice 
leaps an octave. Rhythmically, the voice sings mostly in quarter notes, 
reinforcing the “mass’s” marching of the bass. 

Copland carefully avoided all the stylistic traits with which he had 
found fault in his review of the Workers Song Book (1934). In his mass 
song he tried to combine simplicity of melody with a mildly adventurous 
modulation in order to meet his own criterion for a good mass song. 
Copland ventured beyond conventional nineteenth century harmonic 
practice, yet avoided harsh dissonance, which he had criticized in others 
in his review. The harmony, overwhelmingly diatonic and in the key of C 
major, consists of tonic, dominant, and dominant preparation (in this 
case, supertonic and subdominant). Copland rests on a tonic pedal 
throughout much of the piece, beginning in mm. 7—9.°° This pedal tech- 
nique occurs again at mm. 15-16. In m. 13 he modulates to B major (the 
triad built on the seventh scale degree) before cadencing in C. While in B, 
Copland moves to its neighboring A major, suggesting a modal inflection 
allusive of folk music with its Dorian, Phrygian, and Mixolydian 
melodies (i.e., these modes all have lowered seventh scale degrees). 

Copland’s “Into the Streets May First” was first performed by the 
Daily Worker Chorus on April 29, 1934, at the Workers’ Music Olym- 
piad at the City College auditorium. Pettis, who would later work for the 
WPA (Works Projects Administration) and the Federal Music Project in 
New York, reviewed the song’s performance by the three-hundred- 
member Freiheit Gezang Farein at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. Pettis 
thought it was a bad performance, one that did not do justice to Cop- 
land’s song.®” 


The Use of American Folk Music 


During its first years, the Composers’ Collective was concerned primarily 
with creating mass song style and building a mass song repertoire. At the 
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outset the members of the collective did not view American folk music as 
a useful model for creating revolutionary songs. They ignored American 
folk and popular music, arguing that “revolutionary” music demanded a 
revolutionary style. Seeger initially described folk songs as complacent, 
“melancholy, and defeatist.”88 The only attention the collective paid to 
folk music in its early years stemmed from its concentration on foreign 
models, particularly the “Mighty Five” Russian composers (Mussorgsky, 
Balakirev, Borodin, Cui, Rimsky-Korsakov). At one point, the American 
composers even attempted to contrafact Russian folk tunes into Ameri- 
can revolutionary songs. Only in the mid-1930s did the Composers’ Col- 
lective become more interested in American folk music.8? As Lieberman 
states, “The seeds of a new aesthetic were sown during this period, an 
aesthetic that was broader in many ways than the rigid art music stan- 
dards of the Composers’ Collective.” 

The collective’s new interest in folk music resulted from a confluence 
of several different trends. The turning point came in 1937, when the 
Popular Front began to use American folk culture to advance its cause.”! 
Folk music officially became part of the movement. American composers 
at the time believed that their efforts until then to create a revolutionary 
mass song revolutionary in style and content had failed to appeal to its 
sought-after mass audience. With the realization that their own music 
was too “revolutionary” for the worker, and seeing the Communist 
Party’s new interest in American folk culture, the composers turned with 
the party to (native) American folk music. 

Ironically, published commercial editions of American folk songs 
played a pivotal role in raising the Composers’ Collective members’ 
awareness of American folk music. One influential collection was Sand- 
burg’s The American Song Bag (1927). This collection introduced many 
composers to American folk song, including Earl Robinson. Ruth Craw- 
ford Seeger was introduced to folk music by the Sandburgs when she 
made several arrangements for voice and piano for this collection.?? 
Charles and Ruth were drawn to an earlier and less eclectic collection, 
George Pullen Jackson’s White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands 
(1933). Seeger was also a reviewer for Macmillan when it was deciding 
whether or not to publish John Lomax’s collection, American Ballads 
and Folk Songs.” These collections consist of transcribed versions of 
folk songs, some with piano arrangements playable by an amateur. 

The Seegers were not alone in recognizing and perceiving that a 
change in approach was needed. During the late 1930s other Composers’ 
Collective members were exposed to authentic performances of folk 
songs, having opportunities to hear folksingers perform their own music. 
Legendary Kentucky ballad singer-songwriter and union organizer Aunt 
Molly Jackson performed on one occasion before the group.”* Charles 
Seeger recalled: 
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I was trying to write music for protest marches and union gatherings. 
An old woman named Aunt Mollie Jackson had come to one of the 
meetings of the Composers’ Collective, and I learned her songs and 
discovered that they were folk songs simply dolled up, with new 
words and perhaps a few touches of her own, and that the people 
could sing their songs and they couldn’t sing our songs. So went up to 
her and I said, Mollie, you’re on the right track and we’re on the 
wrong track and I gave up the Collective. We were all on the wrong 
track—it was professionals trying to write music for the people and 
not in the people’s idiom.*> 


Seeger’s opinion was a radical one! The efforts of the professionals—of 
the Composers’ Collective—had failed in creating a mass song style, a 
fact that hearing Aunt Molly Jackson and her songs reinforced. The 
masses were singing folk songs and those in the folk song style of musi- 
cians such as Jackson, Leadbelly, Josh White, and Woody Guthrie. Re- 
markably, Seeger was willing to give up “art music” altogether in favor 
of this popular folk song, but not every member of the collective fol- 
lowed suit. 

Like the Popular Front and its promotion of indigenous culture, sev- 
eral New Deal policies addressed the issue of folk music and led the 
Composers’ Collective further into folk music. Under various relief pro- 
grams—beginning with a branch of the WPA and later the Federal Music 
Project—folklorists and collectors traveled throughout the country, as- 
sembling and recording music sung by the people themselves.?° Three 
prominent members of the collective conducted this type of research: 
Earl Robinson, and Herbert Haufrecht, and Seeger, who became director 
of the WPA Music Project and oversaw its large-scale collection and 
recording of folk music. Among the results of this renewed interest in 
folk music were the large-scale dissemination and popularization of folk 
music via various venues (live performance, sound recordings, radio). In 
this context Copland began to turn his attention to folk music. 

Folk music began to occupy a larger position in both the style and 
the aesthetic of various members of the collective as they attempted to 
appropriate or assimilate this idiom. Seeger relates how he performed 
folk songs at a room dedication at the New School during the 1930s. 
Robinson performed folk songs live and wrote his own “folk songs,” 
that is, original songs created in simple, folk style. Others—not neces- 
sarily art music composers—such as Woody Guthrie did the same. Even 
the content of the Workers Song Books changed from the first volume to 
the third. The 1934 volume contained original songs by art composers 
and lacked folk songs. The second contained two folk songs, both taken 
from Lawrence Gellert’s collection Negro Songs of Protest. The third, 
Songs of the People (1935), contained half folk and popular songs that 
were contrafacta, with leftist labor lyrics fitted to well-known tunes.?” 
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By the middle of the decade the collective had ceased to use German and 
Russian folk music in their compositions altogether. As Robbie Lieber- 
man points out: 


By the late 1930s, then, folk music began to be promoted as indige- 
nous, progressive “peoples music.” In contrast to proletarian music, 
created by professional composers for the working class, folk music 
was created by “the people” themselves. Folk music demonstrated 
that people were active participants in creating their own culture. It 
was accessible to people and did not require the training and sophisti- 
cation that art music demanded.*® 


This new fashion was not received without controversy or hesitation. 
Siegmeister recalled in a late-1980s interview that the collective’s com- 
posers remained divided on this issue. “One group felt that the music 
should be extremely simple in the so-called mass song; another wanted 
the music to be revolutionary because the movement was revolutionary.” 
Nonetheless, many art music composers (as we have seen) abandoned 
the notion that a mass music style had to be “revolutionary”; those who 
did not completely give up art music, like Seeger, turned their attention 
toward finding ways in which to assimilate or absorb folk song into their 
compositions, whether arrangements or quotations.” 

One member of the collective in particular had an opportunity to ob- 
serve directly folk music’s power, efficacy, and potential as a social tool. 
Seeger was tapped to head the Special Skills Division of the Resettlement 
Administration in 1935, a New Deal federal agency created by Roosevelt 
to meet the needs of the rural and urban poor.! Its director, Rexford 
Tugwell, established settlements, ethnically mixed communities of farm- 
ers, laborers, and industrial workers. The RA collective members were 
taught improved farming and agricultural management methods. How- 
ever, ethnic and racial tensions developed. To defuse tensions and foster 
unity in striving toward common goals, artists and artisans—painters, 
actors, a weaver, furniture designers, woodworkers, and so on—were 
brought in. Seeger was tapped to develop and implement the program’s 
music arm. The music bureau’s goal was to put thirty-three musicians in 
three hundred communities. Ann M. Pescatello quotes at length the fore- 
word of Margaret Valiant’s published diary, Journal of a Field Represen- 
tative, in which Seeger “outlined the principles by which he organized the 
Special Skills Division music program—principles that reflect his larger 
conception of the function of music in American society.” Seeger wrote: 


1. Music, like any art, is not an end in itself, but is a means for 
achieving larger social and economic ends; 

2. To make music is the essential thing—listening is only accessory; 

3. Music as a group activity is vastly more important than music as 
an individual accomplishment; 
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4. Every person is inherently musical, and music can be associated 
with any human activity; 

5. The nation’s musical culture is to be evaluated as to the extent of 
the participation of the whole population, rather than the virtu- 
osity of a fraction of it; 

6. The basis for musical culture is the vernacular of the broad mass 
of the people—its traditional, often called folk, idiom; popular 
music, such as jazz, and professional, high art music are elabo- 
rated superstructures built upon the common base; 

7. There is no ground for quarreling between various idioms and 
styles, provided a proper relationship between them is main- 
tained—jazz need not be scorned, nor professional art music arti- 
ficially stimulated, nor folk music stamped out or sentimentalized; 

8. The point of departure for any worker new to a community 
should be the tastes and capacities of the group; and activities in- 
troduced should be directed toward developing local leadership 
rather than encouraging dependence on outside help; 

9. The main question is not be [sic] whether music is good, but what 
music is good for; and if it can help people become more inde- 
pendent, capable, and democratic, it must be approved; 

to. Workers should combine music making with whatever other 
activities and arts that help make music serve a well-rounded 
function in the community.!°! 
These “guidelines” issued to fieldworkers also served as what could be 
termed a People’s Music aesthetic. Copland’s aesthetic and musical style 
of the late 1930s resonates particularly with the first, fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth principles. Although he continued to value art music more highly 
than popular music, Copland extended his knowledge of vernacular 
music in general to include folk music and agreed with Seeger that the 
ultimate goal of music is social—and turned to the development of what 
he saw as American folk music in his compositions. 


The Left and African-American Music 


Jazz and blues were of special use for the Popular Front, powerful tools 
in its fight against racism and fascism. One of the most often written 
about New York sites is Barney Josephson’s Café Society, which featured 
performers such as Billie Holiday, Teddy Wilson, Josh White, Mary Lou 
Williams, Hazel Scott, and Lena Horne performing before an integrated 
audience (Café Society was the first integrated midtown jazz club).! 
Members of the Left such as Alan Lomax and Robinson frequently 
pointed out during this period the contributions blacks had made to 
American music and folk song,! and New Masses regularly reviewed 
recordings of African-American blues, jazz, and spirituals during the 
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Popular Front years (see below). The music critics who wrote for the 
New Masses saw African-American music as a great folk tradition, 
though for different reasons. The Left’s primary interest in this folk 
music stemmed from its “revolutionary nature.” Indeed, it was often 
viewed as the true music expressive of the class struggle. Richard Frank’s 
1934 article on African-American music addressed the relationship of 
the Communist Party to the Negro question—the issue of racial preju- 
dice and discrimination—and claimed that African-American music had 
made its great contribution to revolutionary music because it was truly 
the music of an oppressed people. 


In the south, the ideology of the international working-class move- 
ment is beginning to be expressed in native Negro music. The impor- 
tance of this cannot be overemphasized. The emergence of the music 
means that Marxism-Leninism is being expressed in native cultural 
media, for if the Negroes of America do not form a basic section of 


the native toiling masses of America, there are no such sections.!™ 


Similarly, it was seen as a potent weapon in the struggle against class and 
race oppression. Frank again pointed out the potential the songs had for 
recruiting African-Americans to the movement. “Among the Negroes, it 
will be to a great extent through singing that recruiting will be done, for 
masses of Negro workers are held at illiteracy. Leaflets cannot appeal to 
them. But singing is their great form of artistic expression. In order to win 
the Negro people most effectively, the revolutionary movement will have 
to make use of this instrument.” !% Frank, as had members of the Com- 
posers’ Collective, held Russian folk music as a model for American Com- 
munist music. Seeing parallels between the conditions of African-Ameri- 
can bondage and those of Russian feudalism, he declared, “All through 
the days of slavery, they expressed their suffering, their despair, their 
hopes, their dreams of a false deliverance through religion, in their spiri- 
tuals and work-songs, thus creating the most sublime folk-music, with the 
possible exception of the Russian, of any people on earth.” !°° Frank an- 
nounced that “a new stage in the creation of Negro music has com- 
menced,” the creation of Negro revolutionary folk music throughout the 
South.” African-Americans were now creating their own revolutionary 
music, “first, by the singing of new revolutionary words to the music of 
the old spirituals and work-songs; second, by the creation of entirely new 
revolutionary songs.”!°8 These new revolutionary songs, like many 
Anglo-American songs and hymns, were contrafacta of well-known 
songs. The spiritual “In Dat Great Gittin’-up Mornin’” became “In Dat 
Great Revolutionary Mornin.’” As the prototypical leftist music of the 
oppressed masses, African-American folk music could be the music of all 
the American masses. “When the American revolutionary movement 
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finds expression in Negro music, therefore, it is expressing itself in a 
medium capable of arousing not only the twelve or fifteen million Ne- 
groes of America, but also the toiling masses of America who for genera- 
tions in one form or another have made Negro music their own.” 19° 

Reviews appearing in New Masses during this period included col- 
lections of African-American folk music, some of which were made by 
African-Americans. R. D. Darrell, a regular columnist, reviewed J. Rosa- 
mond Johnson’s Rolling Along in Song." This eclectic eighty-seven- 
song collection included spirituals, ring shouts, jubilees, work songs, 
plantation and minstrel ballads, levee songs, jailhouse songs, street cries, 
ragtime, and blues that surpassed the leftist classic, Carl Sandburg’s 
larger American Song Bag: Johnson’s collection had higher musical stan- 
dards. An article by Gellert promoting his new collection of songs gath- 
ered in the Carolinas and Georgia, Negro Songs of Protest (New York: 
American Music League, 1936), appeared in New Masses [from these 
“protest songs” ]. Gellert printed selections of lyrics telling of oppressive 
conditions for blacks in the South.!!! Lan Adomian (Lahn Adohmyan) 
reviewed his collection in New Masses: 


The songs in this collection, it is true, do not express the “loftier-reli- 
gious feelings,” but sound an indictment against conditions which 
perpetrated the slander that a nation of thirteen million people, re- 
duced to peonage, is nothing more than a grand minstrel show—and 
if those thirteen million people dare to be so “uppity” as to try to do 
something about this state of affairs, they are immediately labelled as 


“bad Niggers” with all the consequences of lynch justice.!!” 


The songs were even good music, he ventured: “The book contains some 
of the finest examples in Negro folk music.” He praised the arrange- 
ments, suggesting they could be useful for the American composer: 


Elie Siegmeister’s very interesting piano accompaniments should be 
only one of the many ways of treating his new-found treasure of 
song. There should be others—more simple-versions available with 
guitar or banjo accompaniments added. . . . And American com- 
posers, especially those of the left, can learn a valuable lesson. For 
this is intelligible music—it is appealing without being “spiritual.” 


These songs should be studied by composers.!!% 


Jazz and the blues generally received enthusiastic reviews in New 
Masses during the late 1930s because they were considered “progres- 
sive” or “revolutionary” music.!!4 Even swing was looked upon as a 
music with revolutionary significance because it brought together black 
and white musicians, thereby promoting integration.!! New Masses 
critic Henry Johnson regularly reviewed jazz and blues recordings on an 
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equal par with classical recordings. But if the blues and jazz could be 
used as mass music by the movement, the spirituals—or rather, concert 
arrangements of them, were antithetical to the movement. Johnson 
tended to be extremely critical of the spirituals when sung in any form 
except their authentic folk manner. He quite harshly reviewed Marian 
Anderson’s 1936 Victor recordings of “City Called Heaven,” “Lord I 
Can’t Stay Away,” and “Heaven, Heaven”: 


There is probably no form of native music that has suffered so much 
in the concert hall as the Negro spiritual. Devitalized by arrangements 
with tinkling piano accompaniments, the music has been sentimental- 
ized for the benefit of overstuffed concert artists with a patronizing in- 
terest in the plight of the Negro. Paul Robeson, Roland Hayes and the 
various choirs of the Southern Uncle Tom colleges are all guilty of 


robbing them of some of their earthy forceful quality.!! 


These recorded concert arrangements for Johnson were but “castrated 
replicas of the original.” 117 


French Influence, Leftist Folk Music, and Copland’s 
New American Music 


The received history has been that Copland turned to folk music as a 
means by which to create a nationalist music, since Copland scholars 
have tended to de-emphasize his involvement in leftist politics of the 
1930s. But even though the general consensus is that he never joined a 
leftist political party, Copland had an enduring interest in leftist politics 
dating back to his high school years. This interest blossomed during the 
crisis of the Depression years as Copland, like many artists and intellec- 
tuals, was drawn to overtly leftist causes, and his involvement in the 
Composers’ Collective and the Pierre Degeyter Club reflected and helped 
to shape his aesthetic concerning the use and treatment of folk music in 
his compositions. During the 1920s, in works such as Music for the The- 
atre and articles such as the one that appeared in Musical America, Cop- 
land seemed to see the United States as lacking an indigenous folk music. 
Like Poulenc, he had considered American popular music (Tin Pan Alley 
songs and jazz) the American vernacular—the modern, urban American 
“folk” music that an American composer should draw upon in creating 
modernist American works. Lacking any direct experience performing 
authentic jazz, however, Copland came to view it as limited in emotional 
range; he left it behind as a music predicated primarily upon rhythm. 
During the 1930s, as his associates collected folk music, Copland came 
to understand that the United States did indeed have indigenous folk 
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music he could use—some of it even African-American, the roots from 
which jazz had sprung. His relationship to folk music, however, would re- 
main somewhat distant and far removed from his subject: he had not 
grown up singing or performing or hearing Anglo-American folk music, 
or cowboy songs for that matter. Nor would Copland use tunes he had 
collected himself by conducting his own field research. Instead of relying 
upon cultural memory that he either did not think he had or did not trust 
to give him “good music,” Copland, rather would turn to published col- 
lections. He would use tunes (some of which were favorites with members 
of the Composers’ Collective) from books—cultural reconstructions, in a 
sense—of folk music to create his version of populist music that sprouted 
from the aesthetic ideology shaped by his engagement with the cultural 
politics of the Popular Front. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


“Folk” Music and the Popular Front :: 
El Salón México 


If you have ever been to Mexico you probably 
know why a composer should want to write a piece 
of music about it. Nevertheless, I must admit that it 
came as something of a surprise when I left Mexico 
in 1932, after a first visit, to find myself with 
exactly that idea firmly implanted in my mind. 
—COoPLAND, “The Story Behind El Salón México” 


We saw in the last chapter that Copland was first drawn to American folk 
music in the context of a folk music revival that got under way during the 
late 1930s.! As we have also seen, Copland’s interest in and appropriation 
of folk music is contemporary with the collecting by the Lomaxes and 
others. It also reflects how he was influenced by leftist ideology and aes- 
thetics during the years of the Popular Front. After having failed to win 
over his audience at a Pierre Degeyter Club with modernist works such as 
Passacaglia, he had come to the realization that if he were to reach a 
broader audience as he desired, a new style was demanded for proletarian 
or workers’ music. He remained committed to modernism and modern 
music techniques, but the experience with the Degeyter Club and Com- 
posers’ Collective had demonstrated that dense, overly complex textures 
and harsh dissonance had limited appeal to the very audience and Popu- 
lar Front ideology with which Copland identified politically. He never 
again explored agitprop music so explicitly as he had with “Into the 
Streets May First.” 

Copland and other composers of the Popular Front began to realize 
that folk song could assist them in creating a modern music that could 
appeal to the masses. The cultural politics of the Popular Front, coupled 
with the work of the federal agencies, the WPA and Federal Music Proj- 
ect, had made them and others aware that the United States did indeed 
have a rich, diverse, and very old folk music tradition. Published folk 
song collections and the occasional performance of traditional singers 
such as Aunt Molly Jackson and Leadbelly (Huddie Ledbetter) at hoot- 
enannies, union organizing meetings, and other gatherings further raised 
awareness of the nation’s folk music heritage. Copland could no longer 


ignore folk music: he had begun to believe, too, that rather than look to 
popular music and adhere to the Les Six and Satie-Cocteau aesthetic, he 
could find inspiration in indigenous folk music. He expanded his interest 
in proletarian culture beyond agitprop like “Into the Streets May First” 
and developed a new style that reflected this newfound interest, with, 
however, roots still in his training with Boulanger. Copland began to 
quote folk music in his works, especially Anglo-American folk music. He 
accompanied these folk melodies, however, not with folk-style accompa- 
niments, but subjected them to the same harmonic, rhythmic, and formal 
treatment as his own original melodies, hoping perhaps to find a middle 
path between “modernist” art music and the radical turn of Seeger. 

Former Composers’ Collective member Henry Leland Clarke claimed 
that “without the Composers Collective there would have been no Abe 
Lincoln Song by Earl Robinson, and without his Lincoln Song there 
would have been no Lincoln Portrait by Aaron Copland.”* Clarke over- 
states his case, for Lincoln was a favorite topos for the Popular Front. 
Numerous works (which Pollack dubs “Lincolniana”) were inspired by 
this figure: Robert Russell Bennett’s Abraham Lincoln Symphony (1929), 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s Symphony no. 3, A Lincoln Symphony, op. 35 
(1935-36), Siegmeister’s Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight (1937), 
Polish-born émigré Jerome Weinberger’s Lincoln Symphony (1941), 
Robinson’s song “Abe Lincoln” (text by A. Hayes, 1936) and his later 
cantata The Lonesome Train (text by Millard Lampell, 1942), Morton 
Gould’s Lincoln Legend (1942), and Robert Palmer’s choral work Abra- 
ham Lincoln Walks at Midnight (text by Vachel Lindsay, 1948). But be- 
fore Copland composed Lincoln Portrait, Billy the Kid, or Appalachian 
Spring, he composed El Salón México, and in his later years, he saw this 
work as the real beginning of his populist-accessible period. 

El Salón México is the first large orchestral work in which Copland 
quotes actual folk song. By the time he composed this work an important 
shift in his aesthetic ideology had already occurred. The first chamber 
piece (apparently) in which he had used preexisting folk music was 
Vitebsk (1929). However, as discussed above, this trio owes more to 
Haba and Bartók and international and European modernism than it 
does to American ideas. El Salón México marks a turn toward conscious 
populism. Here, populism is used as a designation for those works Cop- 
land composed with the intent of reaching a broad, untutored audience 
beyond the modern music audience he had courted in the 1920s. Berger 
acknowledges that El Salón México was the work that brought Copland 
widespread popularity with both concert hall and radio audiences and 
established Copland as a major “successful” composer. The reception of 
this work in London at a festival of the International Society for Contem- 
porary Music was particularly brilliant and in some ways a turning point 
for Copland. It was after this occasion that Boosey and Hawkes gave him 
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a long-term contract, assuring the publication of each new work soon 
after its completion. Berger notes that although this work does not belong 
to Copland’s group of Gebrauchsmusik, it has similar aims: “to refer be- 
yond the realm of absolute music and thus provide some bridge to the 
music itself for listeners with limited capacity for formal or technical per- 
ception.”> Thus, since Copland realized he could reach a wider audience 
by quoting folk music and simplifying his style, works composed with this 
intent can be referred to as populist-accessible—or, singularly, populist or 
accessible. 


El Salón México and the Popular Front 


As shown in the previous chapter, Copland’s aesthetic ideology was 
shaped by the cultural politics of the Popular Front, which can still be 
seen quite readily in El Salón México. Copland (accompanied by his 
companion Kraft) first visited Mexico in August 1932, dividing his four 
months between Mexico City and Tlalpam. While in Mexico City he at- 
tended an all-Copland concert conducted by his friend, Mexican com- 
poser Carlés Chavez, and worked on Elegies for Violin and Viola.* Cop- 
land was profoundly moved by his first visit to Mexico. As he wrote to 
Virgil Thomson in somewhat romantic terms, “Mexico has turned out 
even grander than I expected .. . and I expected pretty grand things. The 
best is the people—there’s nothing remotely like them in Europe. They 
are really the ‘people’—nothing in them is striving to be bourgeois. In 
their overalls and bare feet they are not only poetic but positively ‘émou- 
vant.’”> He returned the summer of 1936 and again in 1937 to visit 
Tlaxcala; Copland visited Tepoztlan in 1946, and there worked on his 
Third Symphony. 

Copland was drawn to Mexico not as an ordinary tourist, nor just 
because of his friendship with Chavez. His visit to Mexico also reflects his 
political engagement. Perlis was the first to connect Mexico with Cop- 
land’s leftist politics. “Several influences nudged Copland towards the 
Left: Mexico and the ‘people’; the Depression (now affecting Copland’s 
own family); the Marxist concept of ‘art for society’s sake’ espoused by 
Hanns Eisler and Marc Blitzstein; the lack of an audience for Copland’s 
most recent compositions; and the political idealism of Clurman and the 
Group Theatre.”® Pollack also notes the political environment Copland 
entered when he crossed the border by train from San Antonio (he and 
Kraft had driven from New York to Texas, where they garaged the car). 
The Mexican economy was part socialist, part capitalist and its govern- 
ment anti-Fascist, one of few countries to support the Spanish Loyalists.” 
The Partido Nacional Revolucionario (PNR) government instituted land 
and education reform, and freedom of the press. It also implemented eco- 
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nomic policies supportive of workers by raising wages and nationalizing 
some industries. Its Ministry of Education began an art program aimed at 
the masses, realized by commissioning visual artists to create murals on 
walls in public spaces. Copland’s friend Chavez was appointed director of 
both the leading Mexican orchestra, the Mexico Symphony Orchestra, in 
1928, and the leading conservatory, the National Conservatory of Music. 
Chavez himself, as a participant in the Aztec Renaissance movement, 
drew upon Mexican folk music for his own modernist works. Chavez also 
composed several works about the Mexican Revolution.’ As Crist has 
shown, Copland’s visit to Mexico was more than a vacation destination, 
as the country and its history and culture stirred the imaginations of many 
Popular Front writers: “Mexico represented a uniquely American sensi- 
bility and offered a means to critique liberal capitalism. Mexican folk cul- 
ture was construed as an alternative to contemporary industrial society by 
such liberal progressive authors as Carleton Beals and Stuart Chase.”? 
Mexico was a potent symbol for Copland and other progressives. Mexi- 
can society was seen as harmonious, in contrast to life in the modern 
United States. Numerous writers idealized Mexican folk culture and the 
country’s rural landscape. In his 1931 Mexico: A Study of Two Americas, 
first serialized in the New Republic (one of the periodicals Copland read), 
Stuart Chase contrasted the village Tepoztlán with Middletown, U.S.A., 
the subject of a major 1929 sociological study by Robert and Helen Lynd 
still read today. Tepoztlán had also been the subject of a 1930 study by 
anthropologist Robert Redfield. Mexico offered a model for those seeking 
reform of American society. Even Copland’s view of the impoverished 
Mexican people he met and with whom he interacted was more than per- 
sonal, it was political. Crist writes: “Copland’s curious romanticization of 
poverty reveals a somewhat awkward attempt to align himself with the 
antibourgeois perspective of the landless farmers in rural villages and the 
working-class clientele of the urban dance hall. Encompassing both a 
mythical folk culture and a modern proletariat, the Mexican people 
served for Copland as an idol in the veneration of a pre-capitalist naiveté, 
constructed in opposition to the modern industrial social order.”!° Thus, 
Copland’s visit to Mexico in 1932 was, as she writes, “just one example 
of the pilgrimages across the border made in the 1930s by so many pro- 
gressive intellectuals, including Dewey, Frank and Chase.” 1 


The Music of El Salon México 


While in Mexico, Copland actively sought out Mexican folk music, tak- 
ing particular interest in mariachi bands. Chavez took Copland to a 
Mexico City night spot, El Salon México, in November 1932. El Salón 
México is the first work in the style Copland later called his “imposed 
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simplicity,” a style earlier Copland scholars (Berger and Smith, for ex- 
ample) have also remarked upon.'* El Salon México places a new em- 
phasis on melody. Rather than his usual A-B-A’ form, Crist describes a 
rhapsodic form, which relies on what she terms “rhetorical coherence,” 
seen in Copland’s use of juxtaposition of trumpet fanfares, harmonies, 
and fragmented folk tunes. The way in which Copland uses these folk 
songs, she argues, constitutes a critique of capitalist society: “The frag- 
mentation and deformation of the tunes mirror the distortion of the 
modern, capitalist social order, but El Salón México simultaneously pro- 
jects a vision of utopian solidarity. The heterogeneous surface of the 
music suggests a discontinuity between pre-capitalist folk culture and in- 
dustrial modernism while anticipating a symbolic reconciliation of that 
disconnect within the musical whole.” 13 Focusing her analysis on the 
opening minutes of the work, she overlooks an important fact, neglecting 
Copland’s own intent and source of his “people’s music.” While Copland 
may have been taken by the landscape and charmed by the people whose 
poverty he romanticized, in choosing his source material he did not con- 
duct fieldwork by interviewing informants as would an anthropologist or 
ethnomusicologist. He did not follow the model set by his compere 
Charles Seeger, who sent FMP employees into the field throughout the 
United States to collect songs directly from the folk who produced them. 
Rather, in collecting his melodies, Copland had little engagement with 
the people he so idealized: he turned to published folk song collections. 

Copland was inspired by the people and particularly by his visit to 
the eponymous nightclub, El Salón México. While Chavez might have 
led him to the nightclub, Copland first encountered the locale in a tour 
book in 1939: “I remember reading about it for the very first time in 
Anita Brenner’s guide book. Under ‘Entertainment’ she had this entry: 
‘Harlem type night-club for the peepul, grand Cuban orchestra, Salón 
México.” 14 Copland knew he could only limitedly represent Mexico and 
Mexican culture in a musical work. “I realized that it would be foolish 
for me to attempt to translate some of the more profound sides of Mex- 
ico into musical sounds—the ancient civilizations or the revolutionary 
Mexico of our own time—for that, one really had to know a country 
well.” 15 So he sought to convey the convivial atmosphere of the dance 
hall, a site of recreation for the ordinary citizen. 


It wasn’t the music that I heard there, or the dances that attracted me, 
so much as the spirit of the place. In some inexplicable way, while 
milling about in those crowded halls, one felt a really live contact with 
the Mexican people—the electric sense one sometimes gets in far-off 
places, of suddenly knowing the essence of a people—their humanity, 
their separate shyness, their dignity and unique charms. I remember 
quite well that it was at just such a moment that I conceived the idea 


of composing a piece about Mexico and naming it El Salón México.'® 
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To suggest the ambiance of the dance hall and the people, Copland did 
not invent original themes; he turned to preexisting Mexican folk tunes: 


It was only natural that I should have thought of using popular Mexi- 
can melodies for my thematic material. Chabrier and Debussy didn’t 
hesitate to help themselves to the melodic riches of Spain (in España 
and Iberia) so Americans like Robert McBride and myself have plenty 
of precedent for using the tunes of the hispanic land on our southern 
doorstep. It’s an easy method composers have for translating the flavor 
of a foreign people into musical terms. At any rate, I found myself look- 
ing about for suitable folk material as the basis for El Salón México.'” 


After returning to the United States, he worked concurrently on State- 
ments for Orchestra and El Salón México throughout 1933-34. In late 
August 1934, he received a commission from Ruth Page in Chicago to 
compose music for a ballet, Hear Ye! Hear Ye! Copland interrupted 
work on the other compositions and did not complete El Salón México 
until his residency at the MacDowell Colony in the summer of 1935. The 
orchestration was completed in July 1936; the work premiered in Mex- 
ico City in August 1937.18 

Copland freely acknowledged his sources and his approach toward 
the Mexican folk tunes. He turned to two published collections for 
melodies, explaining his method: “I followed no general rule in the use of 
the themes that I treated. Almost all of them come from the Cancionero 
Mexicano by Frances Toor, or from the erudite work of Ruben M. Cam- 
pos, El Folklore y la Música Mexicana. To both authors I owe thanks.” £? 
The quality, scope, purpose, and intended audience of these volumes dif- 
fered.*° Toor’s Cancionero Méxicano did not aim to be comprehensive or 
to present all styles of Mexican songs but to make available a sampling of 
the variety of Mexican folk song genres.*! The collection contained eight- 
een songs: six corridos (the equivalent of ballads, i.e., narrative strophic 
songs), four canciones de amor (lyrical love songs), four sones (music 
used for dancing), and four canciones revolucionarias (revolutionary 
songs).2? From this collection, Copland chose the son “El Palo Verde” 
and the canción revolucionaria “La Jesusita.” The Campos collection was 
more scholarly in scope, intended to give a history of Mexican music over 
four hundred years, 1525-1925. From this collection, Copland borrowed 
“El Mosca.” He never quotes these songs verbatim, but approaches them 
in a manner similar to the way in which Stravinsky uses his folk songs: he 
segments the melodies.*> Tullia Magrini cautions against crediting him 
with having fully assimilated Mexican folk music. Rather she suggests 
that Copland is more of a musical tourist, not truly bilingual. 

But this is precisely all that Copland claimed. From the outset, he rec- 
ognized that using Mexican popular tunes in a symphonic piece presented 
some problems and realized that he had several artistic and compositional 
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decisions to make. Should he quote literally, providing new arrangements 
and interesting accompaniments? Or could he use the songs in another 
way? First, he assessed his sources, finding them (as usual) lacking in 
complexity. 


The use of folk material in a symphonic composition always brings 
with it a formal problem. Composers have found that there is little 
that can be done with a folk tune except repeat it. Inevitably there is 
the danger of producing a mere string of unrelated “melodic gems.” In 
the end I adopted a form which is a kind of modified potpourri, in 
which the Mexican themes and their extension are sometimes inextri- 


cably mixed for the sake of conciseness and coherence.7* 


He rejected the technique of theme and variation and that of merely pro- 
viding a new arrangement or accompaniment for a preexisting folk tune. 
“There is nothing very remarkable about a Mexican popular melody. My 
purpose was not merely to quote them literally, but to heighten without 
in any way falsifying their natural simplicity.”2° Copland abstracted the 
most salient features of these melodies, distilled their melodic structure in 
order to create several ostinati, and put the ostinati and fragments of the 
original melodies together in a pastiche. 

The most basic and typical way in which Copland treats his three 
melodies is to segment the original folk melodies and use the fragments as 
melodic-rhythmic motives. The first part of El Salón México, a lengthy 
five-part Introduction spanning mm. 1-103, presents the four primary 
motives that recur both in their original form and with modification 
throughout the piece. The work opens with segments taken from the son 
“El Palo Verde.” Copland generates two motives by segmenting this 
son (see example 9.1). At [2], the second section of the Introduction, Cop- 
land introduces the second melody, an almost complete quotation of “La 
Jesusita” (see example 9.2). This serves as the third motive. Copland has 
given this melody special treatment: the brief direct quotations are inter- 
rupted by recurring trumpet and clarinet cadenzas. At [4] the third part of 
the Introduction begins. At this point, Copland presents the second strain 
of “El Mosca” (from Campos; see example 9.3), which he acknowledges 
as the most extensive quotation. It is the only song that Copland presents 
in its entirety. He presents it “twice, immediately after the introductory 
measures (in which may be found fragments of El Palo Verde and of La 
Jesusita).”° El Mosca begins at [4] + 6, transposed up a whole step from 
the original F major to G major (see example 9.3). In section 4, beginning 
at [7], Copland presents the first strain of “El Palo Verde.” At four after 
the second strain of “El Mosca” returns to begin section 5 and to close 
the Introduction. Copland further depicts Mexico by suggesting typical 
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EXAMPLE 9.1 a) Complete son “El Palo Verde”; b) Copland, El Salón 
México, Motives a, m. 2-3; motive, b, m. 3-4 


Mexican musical ensembles used in folk and popular music genres. In sec- 
tion 2, he imitates one type of the folk ensemble, the irchuestra típica. At 
[4], beginning of the third part of the Introduction, Copland presents the 
“El Mosca” melody in thirds, in imitation of the canción ranchera, a folk 
song genre characterized by parallel thirds. 

Copland’s folk borrowings are largely limited to melodies, folk- 
flavored orchestrations, and folklike textures. His harmonic treatment, 
melodic development, form, and handling of rhythm are consistent with 
his earlier modernist style. Conventional triads are characteristic of his 
harmony, but he applies them unconventionally. They first appear am- 
biguously, for Copland does not introduce actual vertical harmonies 
until [2], where he presents the third G-B, which suggests the G major 
tonic triad; the perfect fifth, G-D, arrives in the third measure after [2]. 
The B-Bb in the bassoon and trombone introduces a Stravinsky-like col- 
oring of triads, a tension between major and minor (see example 9.2b). 
At [8], section 5 of the Introduction, Copland presents full triads for the 
first time (see example 9.4). Rather than presenting the tonic and the 
dominant, he presents the tonic and the subdominant in full triads that 
are unambiguously major or minor. Beginning five measures before [10], 
Copland introduces a C major triad, which serves as a subdominant har- 
monic pedal. Rather than presenting this in root position as he had the 
tonic pedal, Copland presents the C major as a “Copland” triad,” in this 
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EXAMPLE 9.2 a) Complete “La Jesusita”; b) Copland, El Salón México, 


+ 4, “La Jesusita” as it appears in the trumpet and clarinet 


b) (continued) 
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EXAMPLE 9.3 “El Mosca” as it appears [4| + 6 
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EXAMPLE 9.4 a) Copland, El Salón México, [8], Section five of the 
Introduction 


case, a second-inversion triad, a technique that has become by now a 
mark of his tonal triadic style. As in earlier pieces, the second inversion 
allows Copland to be doubly referential, that is, to refer to both the tonic 
and dominant simultaneously. However, the C major triad introduced 
here functions as an upper neighbor to the G major triad. 
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Copland also exploits pedals, though not as extensively as in Music 
for the Theatre or as he would later in Music for Radio. The first pedal 
occurs at four measures before [8], where he introduces a G tonic pedal 
in the first violins. In the span [8}{9] + 5 this single-note tonic pedal be- 
comes a harmonic pedal, the perfect fifth formed by G and D appearing 
in the flutes, with the horn and Bb clarinet doubling the tonic G; the third 
of the triad is supplied by the second horn. 

Although Copland has retained the harmonic structure of the Mex- 
ican tune (mostly tonic and dominant), he avoids clichés and injects 
some original harmonic thinking by using ostinati and harmonic pedals 
to suggest multiple tonal centers. At the piece moves from A> to Ft 
(see example 9.5). While an ostinato beginning on the tonic F# appears 
in the celli, the violins sustain a C#. The C#/D> enharmonic retains this 
function throughout the first five measures of [23]. At this point, the C# 
now appears in violas and in the celli as part of a second inversion C# 
triad. An Ab (enharmonically G+) appears in the bass clarinet. Copland 
reinterprets the C#: it has now become the root of a dominant triad in- 
stead of the dominant of a suggested FẸ tonic triad. This dominant har- 
monic pedal accompanies the appearance of the complete refrain of “La 
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EXAMPLE 9.5 Copland, El Salón México, [22|-[22] + 4 and [23]-[23] + 4 
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Jesusita,” albeit somewhat modified. The original refrain was also in the 
dominant. 

In place of functional triads, ostinati suggest the tonic-dominant re- 
lationship. At Copland presents one consisting of the alternation of 
the tonic and dominant scale degrees to a “La Jesusita”—derived melody 
in the clarinet. When the second strain of “La Jesusita” begins at [23], an 
altered version of the ostinato appears in the dominant. Unlike the 
rhythmically intricate previous section, the ostinati in these passages are 
primarily onbeat accompaniments, very much like the onbeat bass of a 
march. 

El Salón México also displays other characteristics of Copland’s 
overtly modernist works, such as Symphony for Organ and Orchestra 
and Piano Concerto. Much of El Salón México’s first section, A, is free of 
pedals, since Copland’s purpose is to explore rhythmically propulsive 
ostinati derived from the folk songs, many of which originally accompa- 
nied folk dances. As he did in his symphony, in El Salón México Copland 
prefers melo-rhythmic ostinati to vertical harmonies, as can be seen two 
measures after [4], where a G (tonic) alternates with D (dominant). 

Copland borrows more from “El Mosca” than melody and a melodic 
motive. The most characteristic ostinati are derived from its rhythm (see 
example 9.4). The pitches of the “El Mosca” tune are removed so that 
only the abstracted rhythm remains. This especially interests Copland: 6/8 
alternates with 3/4 at least once per phrase in the original tune. In section 
5 of El Salón México, four measures after [8], Copland borrows this char- 
acteristic rhythm of Mexican music, to which Latin American folk music 
scholar Gerard Béhague applies the term sesquialtera, or hemiola (bor- 
rowed from fourteenth- and fifteenth-century music).7® At [8] Copland 
changes the meter, presenting the melody in 6/8 only, but still takes ad- 
vantage of the three plus two, and the triple-duple, 6/8-3/4 alternation 
present throughout the close of the Introduction by introducing duplets. 
This sesquialtera or 6/8-3/4 alternation is modified at [12], where the 
triple-duple alternation continues, this time as the alternation of 4/4 and 
3/8. This rhythmic ostinato continues throughout and (see ex- 
ample 9.6.) At [14]-[15], Copland presents an ostinato derived from “El 
Mosca” (see example 9.7). At and at B6], an extended passage is de- 
voted to the alternation of these two meters (see example 9.8). He 
changes the indicated meter to £ + E Rather than once a phrase, as in the 
original tune and the Introduction, the meters alternate so that 3/4 occurs 
every other measure throughout this passage. Similarly, at B1], the 
rhythm of the ostinato alternates i In alternating duple and triple 
rhythms in this manner, Copland also imitates other genres of Mexican 
songs and dances. Songs used for dances such as huapango, the huasteco, 
and the jarabe features rhythms such as these, as does the son.?? No 
doubt, Copland was attracted to Mexican folk music partly because of 
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EXAMPLE 9.8 Copland, El Salón México, and 


these rhythms, which strongly resemble the additive rhythms of jazz and 
the shifting meters of Stravinsky. 

“La Jesusita”—derived melodies also have rhythmic ostinati, as did 
“El Palo Verde” and “El Mosca” in the first section of the piece. At [25]- 
27], (28]-[80], and at + 5-81], Copland presents an ostinato that 
results from telescoping the first three measures of “La Jesusita” (see 
example 9.9). He presents several ostinati simultaneously, as at (see 
example 9.10). Through this technique Copland alludes to tonal function. 
The bass and celli suggest the dominant by alternating the perfect fifth 
dyad G and D with A (the A suggests the secondary dominant). Simulta- 
neously, the violins and the violas suggest the tonic C major. A similar 
bitonal passage occurs toward the end of the piece at [36]. By this time, the 
piece has shifted to A major, the key in which the “El Palo Verde” motive 
now appears. At Copland shifts briefly to E major, the dominant. At 
Copland presents the tonic A and the dominant E simultaneously (see 
example 9.11). The multiple ostinati technique permits Copland to intro- 
duce bitonality, D versus E. He wrote about this technique: 
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For example, before the final climax I present the folk tunes simulta- 
neously in their original keys and rhythms. The result is a kind of 
polytonality that achieves the frenetic whirl I had in mind before the 
end, when all is resolved with a plain unadorned triad.*° 


Copland presents three keys simultaneously. The flutes, piccolo, oboe, 
clarinet, horns, and viola play ostinati on A (dominant). The trumpet, 
first and second violins play a melody that arpeggiates a D-major sev- 
enth. The bass clarinet, tuba, violoncello, and bass play an ostinato in E 
major. 

Rather than borrowing his formal organization from folk songs, 
marches, or any other folk genre, Copland organizes El Salón México as 
A-B-A’. The folk melodies mark the ternary form. Section A features mo- 
tives derived from “El Palo Verde.” Beginning at [22], several measures 
into the B section, Copland presents a melody derived from measures 3 
and 4 of “La Jesusita.” The final section, A’, is based upon motives and 
melodic material derived, as in the beginning, from “El Palo Verde.” 

Critics and scholars have recognized El Salón México as a landmark. 
Berger considers this work, along with The Second Hurricane, as herald- 
ing Copland’s simpler style and his return to absolute music.*! Geoffrey 
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EXAMPLE 9.9 Copland, El Salón México, mm. 1-4 of “La Jesusita,” 
reduction showing thirds G-B and A-C; 
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EXAMPLE 9.11 Copland, El Salon México, 


Crankshaw offers the most useful criticism, noting “a jazz-sharpened 
technique to add point and urgency to what would otherwise have been 
a simple essay in the exotic. If we compare the original native melodies 
on which this brilliant piece is founded, with the variants of them which 
Copland fashioned, we can discover a good deal about the balance be- 
tween sophistication and naturalness which is the essence of Copland’s 
art.”3? El Salón México is deceptive, as Crankshaw sees. The use of folk 
melodies lends it a superficial air of simplicity. The structure, harmony, 
rhythmic, and motivic ideas, however, are as sophisticated and techni- 
cally accomplished as are what Smith deems Copland’s most difficult 
“austere” works. 

El Salón México is also an Americanist work. As we have seen in 
previous chapters, while abroad Copland wished to see American music 
represented internationally in modern music concerts in Europe. The 
use of jazz had provided him with a music immediately recognizable to 
both Americans and Europeans as American. The use of American folk 
song provided Copland with additional musical material he could use to 
express or affirm America, in this case another North American country, 
Mexico. Works in which Copland self-consciously strove for their style 
to be recognized as such fit squarely with Barbara Zuck’s definition of 
Americanist, that is, either compositional Americanism, “the music use 
of native elements,” or conceptual Americanism, a “pro-American- 
music stance expressed in lectures and writings or through activities in 
behalf of American music.”*3 Crist’s study of Copland and the Popular 
Front adds another dimension to Copland’s Americanism, or national- 
ism. Mexico served the Popular Front because the country and its cul- 
ture offered a “pan-ethnic Americanism.”*4 As Denning shows, the Pop- 
ular Front was decidedly antifascist, both abroad and at home. One of 
its three bases in New York was comprised of the garment workers 
unions, which were multiethnic. Its second base was Harlem, and two 
popular causes were organizing the Brotherhood of the Sleeping Car 
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Porters and legally representing the Scottsboro Nine. On the West Coast 
the California Popular Front worked to unionize Asian and Mexican 
workers in the state’s agricultural industries. In Southern California the 
Mexican-American branch had its own Popular Front organization, El 
Congreso del Pueblo de Habla Española. In cities throughout the United 
States, the Popular Front often met in ethnic lodges, such as the Slovene 
National Benefit Society, the Polonia Society, the Hungarian Brother- 
hood, the Slovak Workers’ Society, the Croatian Benevolent Fraternity, 
the Serbian-American Fraternal Society, and other fraternal organiza- 
tions that worked closely with the union-organizing activities of the 
CIO. Thus, in its unionizing efforts, the Popular Front worked to forge 
solidarity along class lines and strove to be pan-ethnic and to fight 
against racism. As Denning writes, “Under the sign of the ‘people,’ this 
Popular Front public culture sought to forge ethnic and racial alliances, 
mediating between American culture, in part by reclaiming the figure of 
‘America’ itself, imagining an Americanism that would provide a usable 
past for ethnic workers, who were thought of as foreigners, in terms of 
a series of ethnic slurs.”* In 1939 Copland wrote an article as a tie-in to 
the release of Koussevitzky’s Boston Symphony Orchestra recording of 
this work in which he described his visit south. Mexico—to which parts 
of the southwest of the United States had once belonged—offered Cop- 
land the “peepul,” both the usable past with its “ancient Mayan and 
Aztec Civilizations—those incredible pyramids at Teotihuacan or 
Chichen-Itza; or places like Tlaxcala, the picturesque old town which 
Cortez passed through on his first journey to the capital” and its pres- 
ent, “with its heartening message of land and a fuller life for the impov- 
erished peon—an aspect which is not without its musical implica- 
tions.”3° Copland’s “peepul” are not Anglo-Saxon but a racialized 
Other. As a musical act, El Salón México offered Copland a way to fuse 
modernist techniques and folk song in a simplified style. An article Cop- 
land wrote about Chavez and Revueltas that appeared in the May 9, 
1937, issue of the New York Times is revelatory: 


They understand that in order to create a purely indigenous move- 
ment in music they must find a musical background in their own 
country, just as the painters have found their roots in the Mexican 
landscape. In a sense, this is easier for Mexicans than for artists in our 
own country, because Mexico possesses a very strong folk art derived 
from its own Indian civilization, which provides the artist with a rich 
source material.*” 


In El Salón México Copland fused music and politics by juxtaposing folk 
songs and two American narratives: (1) that of Mexico, with its ancient 
past and a future promise of social change; and (2) that of music in the 
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United States. In so doing he could express something of a country’s past, 
present, and future through the use of folk song. 


Synthesis 


The genesis and musical style of this work clearly reflects Copland’s aes- 
thetic ideology that developed as the Depression deepened and he began 
to wed his desire to reach a broader audience to leftist politics. Intended 
for the concert hall, El Salón México stands, then, as Copland’s first ma- 
ture populist large-scale work that moved beyond Gebrauchsmusik. He 
composed this work, like Vitebsk, to depict a specific place and people. 
But unlike the earlier trio, Copland attempted here to construct in music 
a distinct memory of a place he himself had visited, one that was overtly 
linked to his political views. Musically, the tone poem shows a refined 
method of handling folk music. Rather than developing new techniques, 
Copland merely adapted ones he had learned in Paris and refined during 
the late 1920s: pedals, multiple ostinati, bitonality, the establishing of 
tonal centers and tonal poles rather than functional tonality, and the ex- 
ploration of complex rhythms. Melodically, he chose to work with seg- 
ments of the original folk melodies rather than inject lyricism or ensure 
the singability of the original tunes. El Salón México also shows the 
means by which he acquired his folk songs—namely from published folk 
music collections. In this era when his contemporaries, both European 
and American, conducted fieldwork, collecting folk songs in their origi- 
nal cultural settings. Copland—despite his political identification with 
the people and the working class—saw fit to draw upon folk songs from 
the shared culture, that of the popularized folk song collection. 

Into the 1940s, as the United States entered World War II, Copland, 
like many other artists and intellectuals formerly overtly proposing social 
change, supported the war effort. While Copland never abandoned the 
issue of reaching a broad audience, he moved further and further away 
from the overt politics of the Left. Thus, even though there are residual 
traces of Popular Front cultural politics in works such as Billy the Kid, 
Rodeo, and Appalachian Spring, with their themes on American subjects 
and quotation of popular folk song, foremost is Copland’s effort to reach 
as wide an audience as possible as he continued to compose in this pop- 
ulist-accessible style. His later works of the 1940s, in which he developed 
a way to quote preexisting folk tunes and transform this familiar mate- 
rial into music that was at once familiar and freshly modern, are the 
progeny of El Salón México. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Billy the Kid 


Billy the Kid is Copland’s first folkloristic ballet and his first work that 
makes extensive use of American folk music (rather than jazz or popular 
song). In El Salón México, Copland used folk music to translate “the fla- 
vor of a foreign people into musical terms.” In this ballet his focus is on 
the United States, and the people are not “foreign” but his fellow citi- 
zens. The prototype of his so-called Americana concert works, Billy the 
Kid began as a work intended for an audience outside the concert hall.! 
Despite this, it does not relinquish its ties to modern music and attendant 
techniques and styles. After figuring out in El Salón México how to use 
preexisting folk material in combination with modernist techniques, in 
Billy the Kid Copland truly found a way to create a modern American 
music accessible to the average listener that retained both the technical 
and the stylistic developments he had mastered in the 1920s and refined 
during the early 1930s. In it, things Copland learned in Paris—Stravin- 
sky-derived neoclassicism and ostinati, the inclination learned from Mil- 
haud and Poulenc (as well as Stravinsky) to absorb and use popular 
urban music, and the rhythms of jazz—converged with his political ide- 
ology and concern for the American music-loving public. 

Copland did not set out with the intention of creating an American 
ballet; rather, Billy the Kid reflects the vision and ideas about American 
modern dance of the ballet’s commissioner, an influential choreographer 
and impresario. Lincoln Kirstein believed that modern ballet was domi- 
nated by Diaghilev and his Ballets Russes, which, in Kirstein’s view, had 
ceased to be Russian and had become the dominant style of international 
ballet after Diaghilev left Russia in 1909. Russian dancers and choreog- 
raphers dominated American ballet, and the majority of works per- 
formed were to Russian music, for example, Tchaikovsky or Stravinsky. 
Kirstein sought to move modern dance away from this hegemonic influ- 
ence. His 1938 booklet, Blast at Ballet, described what was wrong with 
ballet in America and urged Americans to create their own style of mod- 
ern dance. Kirstein called for many of the same things as did American 
composers: the promotion of American ballet by various institutions, the 
patronage of American ballet, and open-minded, kindred critics.” 


Kirstein first called for the creation of a repertory of inventive and 
imaginative American works that would appeal to the public. The ideas 
for these ballets would surpass those of the Russians in inventiveness and 
creativity.* American choreographers and dancers should look to their 
own “character-dancing” traditions. By this Kirstein did not mean the 
dances of the Native Americans or Appalachian Anglo-Americans. He 
meant contemporary dance forms such as those that had grown out of 
social dancing and the stage. Kirstein’s manifesto is quoted at length. 


It is only recently that Americans have discovered we also have our 
own character-dancing which can serve us theatrically better than any 
Russian or Spanish. And this is not the dance of the Sioux, or the Hopi, 
or the Navaho, nor the square-dance of the Tennessee Mountaineers. 
Our character dancing is a vital contemporary manifestation, not an 
exotic left-over. Since the tradition of “eccentric” dancing descending 
from the days of buck-wing minstrel shows vanished with four-a-day 
vaudeville, we have not been very aware of dancers employing “popu- 


» 


lar” dance-forms consciously. American character-dancing has 
stemmed from a double strain, one from vaudeville or musical-comedy, 
the other from social-dances in ball-rooms, barns, barracks, gyms or 
dance-halls. Buster West’s American sailor number, Buddy Ebsen’s hick 
fast flat feet, and of course such fine Negro teams as Buck and Bubbles 
have been continually paralleled by a “smoother” tradition stemming 
from Irene and Vernon Castle, Moss and Fontana, Veloz and Yolanda, 
and above all, Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers. These “social- 
dancers,” even though they frequently dance on ball-room floors in- 
stead of on a stage, take over from annual popular dance fads numer- 
ous new forms and tricky steps, and theatricalize them by adding 
spectacular lifts, or free fantasies on jazz steps with astonishing tap 
cadenzas, as Paul Draper does. The recent wide-spread interest in 
Charleston, Black-Bottom, Suzy-Q, Lindy-Hop, Shag and Big Apple 
testifies to our inherent love for popular music and dancing on an inti- 
mate, or at least on a familiar basis. The ancestors of the Big Apple 
trace themselves back in an unbroken lineage to Bunny Hug, Turkey 
Trot and the Negro Cake-Walk. The complexity and ingenuity of 
“swing” band-music is equalled by the variety and invention of steps 
which the dancers create to accompany it. The Big Apple is a commu- 
nal expression, recalling square-dancers of the mid-nineteenth century 
which from the contredanse later developed into the German and 
Cotillon. The Big Apple is a kinetic dance, which the static, ordinary 
two-step of the ’twenties hardly ever was. Elements of rhumba and 
tango, fragments of negro, Mexican, Cuban and Argentine gesture and 
movement are embroidered into a consistent fabric of motion whose 
spontaneous flow fits the personal mood of the improviser. 

This material offers an American ballet-choreographer as rich 
material as go pak, saltarello or bolero, with the added advantage that 
our dancers have enjoyed these dances as part of their own experience 
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from their earliest school days. They are able to perform stage ver- 
sions of them with conviction, not as an imitation of a form they have 
seen done by Russians or Spaniards, but rather because the quality of 
their jazz and gesture is as familiar to them as the kids with whom 
they first danced at high-school prom, Saturday night socials, or in the 
summer-dances on the Mall in Central Park. These social-dances must 
necessarily be redesigned for the stage, and can be hung on a structure 
of classic technique for their greatest stage effect. 

We are all of us familiar with the splendid stance, the proud 
spinal carriage of the Spanish gypsy. We easily recognized the jack- 
knife spring and release of Cossack knees. We have known the bril- 
liant play of pantomimic flirtation in Italian peasant-dances. Let us 
also recognize our own native detachable snake-hips, our rangy legs, 
our educated feet. Our arms and fingers wave and snap in a special 
way. Our shoulders hang as no other people’s shoulders hang. Our 
classic theatrical style will find an added authority and flavor from the 


essential qualities of American national dances.* 


Kirstein founded the Ballet Caravan? as part of his program in 1933. He 
had been a member of George Balanchine’s American Ballet Company, but 
he and Balanchine had had a parting of the ways. Upon leaving, he took 
with him dancers from the school with the express purpose of founding a 
company that would perform the sort of work Kirstein described. He 
chose American subjects and themes and enlisted American composers, 
many of whom had been schooled by Boulanger in French Neoclassicism.® 


For the second season we mounted our first American works success- 
fully, and appeared with the Philadelphia Symphony orchestra. Our 
musicians, while they are all native-born Americans, had everyone of 
them been exposed to the School of Paris, directly or indirectly, 
through Nadia Boulanger, the heirs of Erik Satie, Les Six, and the 
principles of musiquette; or else they had refused to be affected by the 
Franco-Russians and were hence influenced in reverse. Each of them 
used American folk-material. Robert McBride had long played and 
arranged for a jazz band; Paul Bowles knew Kentucky and Mexican 
folk-songs from first-hand; Virgil Thomson, the composer of Four 
Saints in Three Acts, had just finished music for the United States 
Government film, The Plough That Broke the Plains, and would soon 
start on The River; Elliott Carter, Jr. had studied with Loeffler, Piston 
and Gustav Holst, and had conducted a workers’ chorus all over 
France. All of them were in the lively traditions of Les Jeunes. They 
knew and loved Russian ballet as much as I did, shared my opinion of 
its uses and abuses, wanted to collaborate on American subjects.’ 


Among those Kirstein commissioned were Elliott Carter, Pocahontas 
(1936); David Diamond, Tom (1936, unproduced); Bowles, Yankee Clip- 
per (1937); Thomson, Filling Station (1937); and, of course, Copland’s 
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Billy the Kid.® Future plans included ballets based on the works of Amer- 
ican literary figures: Herman Melville, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mark 
Twain, Walt Whitman, Henry James, Stephen Crane, Hart Crane, 
Thomas Beer, and James Farrell, as well as “folk or popular material that 
is comprehensible to all of us whether we’ve read these particular writ- 
ers, or have ourselves had experiences on this continent which they have 
already recognized.”? 

At the time Kirstein wrote his manifesto, the Ballet Caravan was 
working on Billy the Kid, based on the novel by Walter Noble Burns, The 
Saga of Bill the Kid. As a collaborative effort, it owes much to its origi- 
nators, Kirstein and Eugene Loring (who wrote the outline), with respect 
to both the scenario and the music.!° The initial idea to use American 
folk songs came from Kirstein: “The cowboy tunes—yes—I gave them to 
Aaron and the original idea for the Processional at the beginning of Billy 
somehow came from Martha [Graham].”" Initially hesitant at writing a 
Western ballet, Copland needed persuading. Kirstein convinced him that 
if he could use folk tunes in El Salón México, he could do the same with 
American folk tunes. Kirstein gave Copland three collections of Ameri- 
can folk songs—cowboy songs, to be specific—from which he eventually 
would select those that appear in the final version of the ballet (and con- 
cert suite). Copland accepted: “It had been several years since my last 
trip abroad. I went first to London for the ISCM Festival, where El Salon 
Mexico was performed, and then to Paris. I carried with me two collec- 
tions of ‘cowboy’ tunes given me before I left New York by Lincoln 
Kirstein.” 1? Kirstein sent a third collection to him in Paris. 


A New Chronology for Billy the Kid 


Billy the Kid marks Copland’s first use of Anglo-American folk music and 
is thus a watershed work looking forward to the “Americana” works of 
the 1940s and beyond. But as his first overtly popular American work, it 
has ties to his earlier “ultramodern,” Stravinsky-influenced works, both 
stylistically and chronologically. There are preliminary questions sur- 
rounding the composition of Billy the Kid. The sources that document the 
germinal material Copland used for the Prologue and Epilogue and on 
which the discussion below is based are the sketches, now in the Copland 
Collection at the Music Division of the Library of Congress (the relevant 
pages are 55, 56, and 58-62) first discovered by Wayne Shirley. According 
to his autobiography, Copland worked on the ballet during the summer 
and fall of 1938. A chronology constructed from the quotations taken 
from the autobiography appears in table ro.1. As these sketches show, 
Copland began parts of the work years earlier. The Introduction/Prologue 
and Epilogue of Billy the Kid were begun in 1935, rather than in 1938. 
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TABLE 10.1 Billy the Kid Chronology Based on Autobiographical Accounts 


July-August 1937 Copland in Mexico City. 

Fall 1937 Copland back in New York, teaching. 

Spring 1938 Copland living at Roy Harris’s house in Princeton, 
revising his New School lectures into a book. 

Summer 1938 Copland in Paris and briefly in London; receives 


printed cowboy song collection from Lincoln 
Kirstein; begins composing Billy the Kid. 

June 1938 Copland receives letter from Elliott Carter, music 
director of Ballet Caravan, informing him of the 
instrumentation and enclosing the scenario, and 
several pages of “Notes on Billy the Kid’s 
Character”; Kirstein sends him a third collection of 


tunes. 

July 10, 1938 Copland begins work on the ballet in Paris, July 
10-21. 

August 9-23, 1938 Copland returns to Brooklyn and continues 
composing. 


September 2-10, 1938 Copland at MacDowell Colony; finishes the 
orchestration of Billy the Kid; also works on choral 
work “Lark.” 

October 1938 Premier in Chicago. 


Page 55 of the Billy the Kid sketches documents that the ballet’s earliest 
material dates from August 5, 1935, when Copland started working on 
“Violin Piece.” During the summer of 1935, while he was at the Mac- 
Dowell Colony, he worked on El Salón México; the Gebrauchsmusik 
pieces, What Do We Plant?; and the teaching pieces for piano, “Sunday 
Afternoon Music” and “The Young Pioneers.”!? During that summer, 
Copland continued to develop ideas for the “Violin Piece.” At the end of 
August he left the colony, returning to New York in September. 

By August he had composed a violin theme, bass ostinato, and ac- 
companying harmony (see example 10.1). The harmony found in the 
treble of the piano accompaniment is quintal, rather than triadic (see 
example 10.2). In the sketch, Copland indicates a treble chord comprising 
F, E>, and G and moving to one made of A), F, and G. If these pitches are 
rearranged so that they lie a fifth apart, E> appears as the root of a quintal 
chord (minus the B}, which occurs in m. 3 as part of the melody and C). 
This harmony seems simultaneously to suggest and oscillate between E> 
major and C minor. Copland uses most of this material in Billy the Kid. 
The violin theme first appears in the Prologue at [2],'* first in the flute, 
then the oboe (see example 10.3). The harmonic ostinato does not appear 
in the score exactly as it does in the sketch. Rather than nonfunctional 
chords built on fifths, Copland returns to third-based chords (see example 
10.4). This opening passage retains the tonal ambiguity, the oscillation 
between C minor (the harmonic ostinato) and Eb (the melody). 
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EXAMPLE 10.1 a) Copland, “Violin Piece,” Billy the Kid sketches, p. 55; b) E> 
Quintal Chord (F, Eb, G, Bb moving to Ab, F, G) 
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EXAMPLE 10.2 Copland, Billy the Kid, mm. 14-26 melody in flute and oboe 
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EXAMPLE 10.3 Copland, Billy the Kid, mm. 1-8, harmonic progression 
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These sketches for this never-completed violin piece closely link 
Billy the Kid to El Salón México. Copland first conceived of what would 
become the Prologue and Epilogue—the framing sections of the ballet— 
as he worked on the orchestral piece. Also, during this period Copland 
addressed in print the aesthetic question of for whom the composer 
created. The “Violin Piece” and the Epilogue and Prologue of the ballet 
can be viewed as Copland’s answer to this question: the piece presents 
the listener with an abstract work with modern quintal harmony, 
straightforward melody instead of multiple ostinati, and harmonic ped- 
als. Thus, parts of Billy the Kid were composed at the same time Cop- 
land figured out a way in which to incorporate folk music in a style that 
was both modern and accessible for the ordinary listener.!5 


Copland’s Use of Folk Music in Billy the Kid 


In composing El Salón México Copland tried to represent the spirit of a 
particular locale through the use of indigenous folk music, that is, by 
borrowing folk songs for use as more than mere melodies, as we saw. In 
that work he orchestrated to suggest folk ensembles and explored rhyth- 
mic complexities and interplay suggested by the folk rhythms themselves. 
In Billy the Kid, for the first time Copland sought to represent the Amer- 
ican West, and more broadly, American culture itself, through the use of 
American folk song, in this case, a kind that was quickly becoming pop- 
ularized as part of the shared American culture. 

The idea of using cowboy songs came initially not from Copland but 
from Kirstein: “To use or not to use cowboy songs as the basis for my 
ballet score was a decision left up to me. So said Lincoln as he slipped 
two tune books under my arm.”!® As he had in El Salón México, Cop- 
land worked from published folk music collections, The Lonesome Cow- 
boy: Songs of the Plains and Hills, compiled by John White and George 
Shackley, Songs of the Open Range, edited by Ina Sires, and Carl Sand- 
burg’s The American Song Bag, as well as sheet music edited by John 
Lomax and Oscar J. Fox. These anthologies both preserved the songs 
and brought them before a broad American public. That summer of 
1938 Copland selected six folk songs taken from these sources for the 
main part of the ballet.'” 


An introductory prelude, “The Open Prairie,” presents a pastoral 
theme harmonized in open fifths that gives the impression of space 
and isolation. The second section, “Street in a Frontier Town,” is 
lively and full of action; for western flavor I used quotations from 
“Great Grand-Dad,” “The Old Chisholm Trail,” and “Git Along Lit- 
tle Dogies” (but not in traditional harmonies and rhythms), a Mexi- 
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can dance featuring a theme in 5/8, and “Goodbye, Old Paint” intro- 
duced by an unusual 7/8 rhythm. The third section, “Card Game at 
Night,” has a sinister sound achieved by strings built on thirds and 
segments of “Bury Me Not on the Lone Prairie.” “Gun Battle,” the 
fourth movement, makes generous use of percussion. The fifth, “Cele- 
bration After Billy’s Capture,” depicts the townspeople rejoicing in 
the saloon, where an out-of-tune player piano sets the scene. “Billy’s 
Demise,” the final section of the Suite, makes use of material from the 
introduction, but with different coloration to convey the idea of a new 


dawn breaking over the prairie.!® 


Over the years scholars have been able to identify the folk tunes he 
quotes in Billy the Kid. Recently, Crist discovered the Lomax-Fox in 
Copland’s copy of The Lonesome Cowboy; Jessica Burr found Copland’s 
copy of Songs of the Open Range in the Copland Collection.!? The songs 
and their sources are listed in table 10.2. The Introduction and Epilogue 
Open Prairie theme does not appear to be an actual folk tune, though it 
is folklike with its straightforward, onbeat rhythms and primarily con- 
junct diatonic melody. 

Copland also chose how to treat the pre-existing material. His style 
in Billy the Kid is one of simplicity. Sensitively recognizing that as a the- 
atrical work, it was more important to tell the story of the ballet than to 
try for personal expression, he chose this style partly because it suited the 
dramatic action and partly because of his aesthetic that had emerged 
through his involvement in the Popular Front. 


It is a delicate operation to put fresh and unconventional harmonies 


to well-known melodies without spoiling their naturalness; moreover, 
for an orchestral score, one must expand, contract, rearrange, and 


TABLE 10.2 Cowboy Songs Used in Billy the Kid and Their Sources 


Song Source 


“The Dying Cowboy (Bury Me Not Sires; White-Shackley 
on the Lonesome Prairie)” 


“Great Grandad” White-Shackley 
“Whoopee Ti Yi Yo, Git Along Little Lomax-Fox, Sires (also collected in 
Dogies” White-Shackley) 


“The Old Chis[h]olm Trail” 


“Trouble for the Range Cook (Come 
Wrangle Yer Broncho)” 
“Old Paint” 


Collected by Lomax, arranged by 
Fox; Sires (also collected in 
White-Shackley) 

White-Shackley 


Collected by Lomax; arranged by 
Fox (also collected in White- 
Shackley) 
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superimpose the bare tunes themselves, giving them something of 
one’s own touch. That is what I tried to do, always keeping in mind 
my resolve to write plainly—not only because I had become con- 
vinced that simplicity was the way out of isolation for the contempo- 
rary composer, but because I have never liked music to get in the way 
of the thing it is supposedly aiding. If it is a question of expressing the 
deepest ideas of ones own soul, then you write a symphony. But if 
you are involved in a stage presentation, the eye is the thing, and 
music must play a more modest role. There was another reason for 
being in Billy the Kid. Our hero, Billy, may have been a complex 
character from a psychological standpoint but as a stage figure in a 
ballet, he is a simple figure—a boy bandit who brags that he had 


killed twenty-one men, not counting Indians.?° 


Unlike in El Salón México, where he never presented the complete folk 
melody in its original form, Copland worked with complete tunes in Billy 
the Kid, using all six tunes nearly equally. In both works, Copland uses the 
same harmonic techniques for originally composed and preexisting folk 
material. In this manner, he performs his “delicate operation” to “put 
fresh and unconventional harmonies” to these diatonic folk melodies, 
thereby giving them “something of [his] own touch.” 

Copland’s own touch seems to have been to apply the same tech- 
niques in this ballet we found in El Salón México and throughout his 
works of the 1920s and 1930s: multiple, often interlocking ostinati, 
polyrhythms, bitonality, and fragmenting and varying melodies. In other 
words, Copland applies the same techniques he mastered by emulating 
Stravinsky in working with the folk songs in Billy the Kid. He first in- 
troduces folk songs at [6], scene Ia, or “Street in a Frontier Town,” 
where he presents “Old Grandad” and “Git Along Little Dogies,” both 
taken from The Lonesome Cowboy. The first song is shown in example 
10.4. As Copland indicated in his autobiography, he expanded and con- 
tracted the original melodies, remaining very close to the original in in- 
stances in which he did not borrow the melody verbatim. Typically he 
changes the key of the original folk song. During the span [15|-[17], he 
presents “The Old Chisolm Trail.” He changes the key from the original 
E minor (the tune is somewhat ambiguous, at times suggesting G major, 
at times suggesting E minor). Copland heavily relies on a technique par- 
ticularly associated with Stravinsky: he segments the melodies as in El 
Salón México. When “Great Grandad” appears for the first time at [6], 
Copland presents the entire tune, changing it from F major, as it origi- 
nally appears in the songbook, to F minor. After its initial appearance 
Copland does not present the entire tune, but uses only the first half 
(e.g., at [7]). The second half appears at [7] + 10. The third time it ap- 
pears, at [9] (see example 10.5), Copland repeats the entire tune, as he 
does the fourth time the tune appears, at [10]. 
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times was rough and the red-skins mocked, And he said his prayers with his shot-gun cocked. 
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EXAMPLE 10.4 a) “Great Grandad,” from The Lonesome Cowboy; b) “Great 
Grandad” as it appears in Billy the Kid 


Copland also combines melodic segments of one song with those of 
another. This second technique did not appear extensively in El Salón 
México but is reminiscent of Stravinsky. At |7| + 4, Copland briefly in- 
terrupts “Great Grandad,” halving it and interpolating four measures of 
“Git Along Little Dogies.” At + 4, the chorus of this song (played by 
the trombones, which provide timbral contrast) is interpolated between 
two segments of “Great Grandad.” Instead of quoting verbatim the 
complete chorus of “Git Along Little Dogies,” Copland modifies it. He 
applies this technique in other places. “Old Paint” occurs throughout the 
passage + 2-[27al], with interpolations of “Git Along Little Dogies” 
at [26] — 4 and [26] + 10. 

As he indicated in his autobiography, Copland this time around did 
apply fresh and unconventional harmonies to the cowboy songs, ones 
more triadic than those in El Salón México. But essentially, he continued to 
use the same Stravinsky-derived techniques that he had in works as varied 
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EXAMPLE 10.5 a) “Whoopee Ti, Yi Yo, Git Along Little Dogies” from The 
Lonesome Cowboy; b) Copland, Billy the Kid, “Old Grandad,” 2nd 
statement, [9] 


as Dance Symphony, Symphony for Organ and Orchestra, Music for the 
Theatre, and El Salón México. The original melodies feature primarily 
tonic, dominant, and subdominant harmonies. Pedals remain prominent, 
allowing Copland to suggest triadic harmonies without explicitly stating 
them. He does this through the use of single pitches, for example, using 
the fifth scale degree, Fb, to suggest the dominant and the first scale de- 
gree, Ab, as a tonic to accompany an unadulterated version of “Old 
Grandad” that begins at [6]. For the first variation of “Old Grandad” that 
begins at [9], Copland presents the cowboy song in a not-unadorned yet 
still simple fashion: the harmonic accompaniment uses pedals and mul- 
tiple, interlocking ostinati (see example 10.7). Copland introduces an off- 
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beat F pedal in the first and second violins; the violoncelli provide an on- 
beat F tonic pedal. These interlock to form an oscillating F-G minor ninth 
dyad that functions as an ostinato and accompanies the flute, piccolo, and 
piano melodies. Copland has not abandoned modernist tonal innova- 
tions: he uses pedals and ostinati to suggest bi- and polytonality in what 


will become his signature in later so-called Americana works. 


“The Dying 


Cowboy” returns at [40]-[49]. At 40-45], Copland presents the song 
with a bitonal accompaniment, C and C# (see example 10.6). At [45], he 
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shifts the tonal procedure from bitonality to bimodality and presents the 
tune simultaneously in A major and A minor (parallel major and minor; 
see example 10.9). Copland moves to Eb, which is a tritonic dominant 
substitute at [46]. The prevalence of minor thirds, combined with the 
prominence of the tritone, alludes to octatonicism, although this is not 
used systematically in this work. 

Copland had previously associated intricate and complex jazzlike 
rhythms with Americanness. Jazz rhythms—the syncopations and fox- 
trot—embodied the spirit of America. They were to be the substance of 
the American composer’s nocturnes, Copland had written in Modern 
Music. During his visit to Mexico he had discovered that folk traditions 
could also be rhythmically complex and intricate, just as much as jazz. 
Billy the Kid’s greatly simplified texture allows Copland to devote more 
attention to this parameter. In his treatment of the themes, his rhythmic 
devices—polyrhythm, polymeter, and shifting metrical accents—resemble 
those from his jazz period. The same rhythmic complexities of the Mexi- 
can jarabe found in El Salón México are seen in Billy the Kid. Copland 
presents “Git Along Little Dogies” as a waltz. He presents it in 4/4 but 
notates the accompaniment in 3/4, as a typical waltz; the harmonic ac- 
companiment consists of the root tonic D> followed by two Db triads. The 
resultant effect is one of polymeter, as the 3/4 waltz of the accompaniment 
is heard against the 4/4 of the melody. This polymetrical section also re- 
calls the jarabe, a Mexican song/dance genre and rhythm that Copland 
also used, as we saw, in El Salón México. In his treatment of “Git Along 
Little Dogies” Copland retains the hemiola; however, rather than alter- 
nate duple and the triple rhythms, he presents them simultaneously. He 
also uses the jarabe and hemiola principle in his treatment of “The Dying 
Cowboy (Oh Bury Me Not on the Lonesome Prairie),” and “Trouble for 
the Range Cook.” At Copland uses “Oh Bury Me Not,” changing the 
original rhythms from triple to duple, although the indicated meter is 
12/8. Copland presents “Trouble for the Range Cook” and “The Old 
Chisolm Trail” at 20/}{24] + 1 in a Mexican-jarabe version in D major. 
Copland keeps the original key of Bè as his tonal center, changes the orig- 
inal 3/4 meter to 5/8. The use of 5/8 makes a double allusion: first, it al- 
ludes to the earlier appearance of “Git Along Little Dogies” at in 3/4 
(while the accompaniment continues in 4/4). In this passage Copland ex- 
plores polymeter and the use of conflicting meters, duple and triple, and 
divides the meters among different instruments. Here at [20], Copland 
presents the 5/8 in the entire ensemble, using a single meter (that occa- 
sionally alternates with 4/8 at the cadence), eliminating the polyrhythmic 
aspects of simultaneous 3/4 and 4/4. However, he retains the idea of poly- 
meter, of constantly shifting duple and triple meters of alternating 2/8 and 
3/8 by notating the meter as 5/8 rather than using hemiolas. This time, 
rather than presenting a harmonic variation, Copland has presented 
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EXAMPLE 10.7 a) “The Dying Cowboy (Oh Bury Me Not on the Lonesome 
Prairie),” The Lonesome Cowboy; b) “The Dying Cowboy (Oh Bury Me Not 
on the Lonesome Prairie),” as it appears in Billy the Kid 


rhythmic contrast and variation of the folk tune, exploring the rhythmic 
interplay of triple and duple meters, polyrhythms, and polymeter in much 
the same ways he had in his jazz-influenced works. The second allusion is 
to jazz: again, the alternating triple and duple rhythms recall additive 
rhythm, cross-rhythms, and polyrhythms that are prime characteristics of 
African-American jazz. 

Billy the Kid’s Western theme resonates with Copland’s own interest 
in Mexico and Hispanic culture. As we saw, Copland maintained a close 
friendship with Chavez and visited Mexico several times. Geographically 
the West is quite distant from the urban jazz centers of New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and New Orleans. There are connections between the 
West and Mexico. Much of the territory—western Arkansas, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and California—belonged at one point to 
Mexico or was a colony of Spain. The southwestern part of the United 
States (Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California) remains heavily in- 
fluenced by Spanish and Mexican culture—food, clothing, music, architec- 
ture, art—and the landscapes of northern Mexico and the Southwest are 
similar. Indeed, the cowboy has his Mexican counterpart in the vaquero. 
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We have seen that the Popular Front encompassed the West Coast as well. 
No doubt Copland recognized the cultural similarities between Mexico 
and the American West, though political boundaries divided the region. In 
recasting American cowboy songs in Mexican folk rhythms derived from 
folk dance genres, he signified his knowledge that much American folk 
music was regional and ethnic in origin. If American folk music were com- 
prised of ethnic, racial, regional, religious, and occupational repertoires, 
by implication, an American national art music could draw upon its eth- 
nic, racial, regional, and religious heritages, as Copland demonstrates in 
his application of typical Mexican rhythms to his cowboy songs. 

In working with these specific folk song collections and published 
sheet music, Copland confronted an issue he did not face in using the col- 
lections he consulted for El Salón México: how to handle variants. As 
ethnomusicologists and folklorists well know, a single folk song may 
have numerous variants. As seen in table 10.2, five of the six songs ap- 
pear in more than one published source, and the tunes collected in these 
vary from one source to the next. The appearance of “Git Along Little 
Dogies” illustrates how Copland handled this problem. The Lonesome 
Cowboy presents two “authentic” versions of the chorus. The first ver- 
sion is in Db and is nearly an octave higher than the verse; it closely re- 
sembles a yodel. The second version (in Fb) is lyrical, intended for singing 
rather than yodeling. One of the popular published folk song collections 
did print yodels in connection with this song. The Lomax collection, 
American Ballads & Folksongs, reprinted two versions of the tune from 
an earlier Lomax collection, Cowboy Songs. It also presented three yodels 
to be sung ad libitum between the verses proper.2! Copland chose the D> 
yodel chorus. He selects the rise and fall, or contour, of the yodel, retain- 
ing most of the intervals of the original song, but contracting the tune. 
Copland changes the key of the original verse to Db; he also changes the 
rhythm by augmenting the note values. The key change in fact signals 
which variant Copland chose. (The second version is the one with which 
most people are familiar, not the one Copland chose.) 

Why did Copland choose the yodel? In using the cowboy songs and 
the yodel, Copland moved away from his earlier vernacular music idioms 
of jazz and Tin Pan Alley, which were the music of 1920s and 1930s 
America. His preference for the yodel comes not so much from a folk mu- 
sical tradition, but from American popular culture, which Copland had 
turned to in Music for the Theatre. The yodel, as Copland would have 
encountered it, came from three sources. First, as discussed above, it was 
presented in published song collections and the publications of Missis- 
sippi-born and Texas-reared John Lomax (who also wrote about southern 
African-American folklore).*? Second, the subject and folk music of Billy 
the Kid also come from a performance practice, folk yodeling. Ironically, 
the Alpine yodel was first introduced to American popular culture not by 
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the cowboy, but by a touring vaudeville troupe from Tyrol in the nine- 
teenth century. It was further popularized by Emmett Miller in the mid- 
19208, who included the blue yodel in his minstrel act.” 

Copland’s choice to use the yodel suggests that he also drew upon 
the Hollywood film Western and American popular music, more specifi- 
cally country and western. The cowboy is a long-standing American 
icon popularized and romanticized in novels in the nineteenth century 
and onscreen in the twenties. Since the earliest feature Western, The 
Great Train Robbery (1903) the cowboy had remained a popular screen 
icon through the 1930s.7+ Magrini was the first to draw the connection 
between Copland’s Americana works, American popular culture, and 
Hollywood films: 


The approach to themes dear to mass culture continues in the imme- 
diately following works of Copland—the ballets “Billy the Kid” 
(1938) and “Rodeo” (1942), which take place in the world of the 
prairie and which, particularly “Billy the Kid,” refer to the success of 
western films of those days. The western films, in fact, use as back- 
ground music the same tunes used by Copland in his works: in John 
Ford’s “Ombre rosse” [Stagecoach] (1939) one hears “Bury Me Not 
on the Lone Prairie,” which constitutes the principal theme of “Billy 
the Kid.”?° 


Cowboy songs were thought of as American, though they are often contra- 
facta of British-American ballads.*° A musical tradition that is occupa- 
tion specific (such as stevedore songs, railroad songs, and river songs), 
they are not a distinct ethnic musical tradition, like African-American or 
Yiddish folk song, for example. Rather, according to country music his- 
torian Bill C. Malone, they are a blend of several ethnic and regional mu- 
sical traditions. Cowboy music and western music are blends of Anglo- 
American balladry and its survivals brought west, Mexican, Cajun, 
African-American, and German and Czech music. 

By the mid-1930s the yodel was associated with a well-known cul- 
tural symbol: the movie cowboy and his music. The yodel was popular- 
ized in the Western films of singing cowboys. Copland’s audience would 
have been familiar with the cowboy’s yodel from Hollywood films if not 
from records and radio. Malone provides an extensive list of popular 
singing cowboys: Carl Sprague, a Texan, and Jules Verne Allen, had both 
worked on the range and were thus authentic cowboys. Among the more 
popular singing cowboys was Hank Snow, promoted as the Yodeling 
Ranger. In the 1930s, the blue yodel was most closely associated with 
country and western music star Jimmie Rodgers, who wedded Western 
music with country and the blues in his recordings “Blue Yodel No. 1” 
and “Blue Yodel No. 4.” Harry McClintock, a former cowboy and hobo 
who was also a member of the IWW, performed labor songs as well as 
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cowboy songs (McClintock demonstrates a link between Copland’s po- 
litical interests and this music in ways the Kirstein anecdote does not). Of 
course, there were the singing and yodeling cowboys of the Hollywood 
films such as Gene Autry, Roy Rogers, and Tex Ritter, seen in serials and 
B movies as well as feature films that poured from the Hollywood stu- 
dios.?” Given a choice between a variant with which his audience might 
have been familiar and an unfamiliar one, Copland chose the well- 
known variant. If he did not choose the melody whose pitches and 
rhythms an audience would have recognized, he chose a performance 
style—and performance practice—that his audience would have known 
from folk or popular culture sources. 

In choosing a folk and popular culture performance practice, the 
yodel, Copland reflected Kirstein’s ideals. The idea for this peculiarly 
American ballet based on the life and death of an American folk antihero 
and the mythology of the American Wild West came initially from 
Kirstein. In creating an American ballet—one with choreography by 
Americans and reflecting American culture—Kirstein “made” an Ameri- 
can art dance from American vernacular dance. But the enterprise was 
not foreign to Copland’s own ideals. As did the numerous Westerns pro- 
duced from 1903 through the 1930s, Copland and Kirstein’s Billy the Kid 
looks not to contemporary American culture (its appropriation of the film 
cowboy notwithstanding) but nostalgically to a romanticized, idealized 
American past, as did the film Westerns. Copland and Kirstein turned to 
the usable past rather than the contemporary urban or rural folk sources, 
as can be seen in the titles of the ballets Kirstein commissioned and Cop- 
land’s decision to follow his suggestion to use cowboy songs. 

It is tempting to link Kirstein’s choice of the figure of Billy the Kid, 
whom he saw as a Robin Hood figure, and Copland’s of the cowboy 
tunes solely to Popular Front cultural politics. As we saw in the previous 
chapter, the Left became interested in American folk song. Benjamin 
Filene links the folk song collecting activities of John Lomax, an early col- 
lector of cowboy songs, and his son Alan to the Left: “The Lomaxes’ 
work was in tune with the left wing’s agenda.”?° But the use of cowboy 
songs reflects another cultural trend. While the cowboy was seen as a nos- 
talgic figure of a bygone era, he was also seen as preindustrial and in con- 
trast to modern industrial capitalism. John A. Lomax was committed to a 
pastoral ideal, a romanticized past he feared was threatened by modernity 
(he also used African-American folklore as his own protest against Victo- 
rianism and bourgeois life).2? In offering cowboy songs and African- 
American folk song, Lomax challenged two paradoxical assumptions: (1) 
that the United States lacked a true indigenous folk music; and (2) the re- 
ceived history that its true folk music heritage came from either Native 
American (viewed in the nineteenth-century as unassimilable and in the 
twentieth century as a music of the past after the Western frontier closed) 
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or Anglo-American sources. As Jerrold Hirsch writes, “Lomax helped re- 
define the canon of American folksong to include more than traditional 
ballads from the British Isles.”2° As the Western frontier closed around 
the turn of the twentieth century, the cowboy and his music came to sym- 
bolize not just a romanticized American past, but one from which racial 
Others—Native Americans, African-Americans, and Asian-Americans— 
had been erased, or marginalized. In the case of the Native American, the 
narrative of conquest and subjugation remained explicit in both the liter- 
ary and the film Western. Thus, presented in these genres were the narra- 
tives of Americanization and of whiteness.*! 

A contemporary popular culture Western narrative even reinforced 
this process of constructing the West’s myth of whiteness. John Steinbeck 
presented a different, gritty, nonnostalgic view of the West in his novel 
The Grapes of Wrath, as did the subsequent film starring Henry Fonda. 
Both depict the plight of Oklahoma farmers who, fleeing the Dustbow1 of 
the 1930s, migrated westward to work in California’s agriculture indus- 
tries. Like the works of Upton Sinclair and Theodore Dreiser, Steinbeck’s 
novel drew attention to the suffering of those who were working class and 
impoverished. Denning asserts that while Steinbeck’s novel is “not a true 
exemplar of the cultural politics and aesthetic ideologies of the Popular 
Front,” nonetheless, it is “only one part of the artistic and social forma- 
tion by which the migrant workers in California’s factories in the fields 
were represented and came to represent themselves.”3* This novel was 
just one of many “representation[s] of them in film and photographs, 
story and song” to the broader American public.*? The plight of the Okies 
was chronicled in newspapers, in books such as Carey McWiliams’s Fac- 
tories in the Field, and Dorothea Lange and Paul Taylor’s photodocumen- 
tary American Exodus, as well as in the film version of Steinbeck’s novel 
directed by Darryl Zanuck. All these served to build public support for 
the farmworkers’ unionizing, but ultimately doomed, effort. 

There are racial implications to what Denning terms this “grapes of 
wrath” narrative, as it told the “story of white Protestant ‘plain people.’” 
Mexican and Filipino farmworkers who had tried to unionize in 1933 
and 1934 had been deported. Denning buttresses his racial divide argu- 
ment in a discussion of Steinbeck’s In Dubious Battle. In fact, 75 percent 
of the strikers in the unionizing effort on which Steinbeck’s novel is based 
were Mexican; in Steinbeck’s novel all the workers are white. In the pam- 
phlet Their Blood is Strong, Steinbeck played the race card, writing that 
“future farm workers are to be white and American.”*4 As we have seen, 
the Popular Front endeavored to build a pan-ethnic movement and elim- 
inate racial barriers. Gellert had appropriated African-American blues as 
a vehicle of protest, as did Alan Lomax in his association with Leadbelly. 
Country and western music, although not viewed seriously by the Popu- 
lar Front, was closely associated with the southern and midwestern 
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working-class migrants moving from rural to urban areas. During the 
19308, as we saw, Western music became very popular, both on record 
and in Hollywood films. While former cowboy-hobo McClintock be- 
longed to the IWW and included cowboy songs alongside his repertoire 
of labor songs, it was not the folk music of the cowboy and West that 
became the white folk music of the Popular Front. The Popular Front (as 
discussed in chapter 8) embraced southern folk music, black and white, 
especially the music of Appalachia with respect to the latter, associating 
this music with landmark strikes and workers’ unionizing efforts in such 
locales as Gastonia, North Carolina, and Harlan County, Kentucky. 
Copland’s use of cowboy tunes thus has racial and political over- 
tones. While historically, the West was multiracial and ethnically diverse, 
with African-American and Mexican cowboys, and conscripted Asian 
laborers who built the railroads, the cowboy as presented to American 
readers and moviegoers was white, usually of Anglo-American stock. 
Beth Levy further explores issues of race and sexuality in her study of the 
use of the West by American composers in the early twentieth century. 
She puts forth another implication for Copland’s use of cowboy songs. As 
she documents in her study of Arthur Farwell, Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, Roy Harris, and Copland, many American composers in the first 
half of the twentieth century found inspiration in the West, including 
Thomson and the African-American William Grant Still. While Farwell 
and Cadman chose Native American melodies (and Still, Spanish and 
Mexican traditions) for use in their compositions, Harris and Copland 
turned to cowboy songs. Oklahoma-born and reared in San Gabriel Val- 
ley, California, and the son of a farmer, Harris could perhaps lay legiti- 
mate claim that cowboy songs were part of his cultural milieu as a west- 
erner. For some critics, Harris music and its “Western, cowboy” character 
projected authenticity masculinity and virility.’ Brooklyn-born and 
reared, Copland’s connections to the West were more tenuous. His 
mother had grown up in Illinois and Texas before moving to New York. 
But like millions of other Americans who consumed pulp novels and films 
about the West, he was thoroughly urban. His first visit to California and 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, in 1928 had resulted in culture shock. He found 
the landscape barren, reminding him of “war-scarred battlefields I saw in 
France,” as he wrote to his friend Gerald Sykes.° Despite his visceral re- 
action to the aridity of the West, the use of cowboy materials brought him 
popularity and increased his stock as an “American” composer. As Levy 
writes, for this son of Russian-Jewish immigrants, “Copland’s westerness 
replaced his more contentious leftism, overshadowed his overt engage- 
ment with African American musical materials, and won nationwide pop- 
ularity for a composer who might otherwise have been marginalized on 
the basis of his Russian-Jewish heritage or his homosexuality. The con- 
junction of whiteness, masculinity, and the West that was so significant a 
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part of Harris’s appeal had different, but still powerful implications for 
Copland’s career.”>” Copland’s appropriation of the virile icon of the 
cowboy and rugged Wild West helped deflect from his homosexuality, an 
open secret. Furthermore, as Levy writes, “Western Americana helped 
recuperate the international and suspiciously left-wing overtones of his 
‘pioneer’ populism by channeling them into domestic settings more ac- 
ceptable to the conservative establishment and the listening public.”?* In 
an 1893 essay, “The Significance of the Frontier in American History,” 
historian Frederick Jackson Turner had viewed the westward expansion 
as “the line of the most rapid and effective Americanization,” drawing 
people from various classes and nationalities who abandoned Old World 
ways in this new unsettled territory.°? As Peter Stanfield writes, Turner 
expounded upon the frontier myth, that westward migration was the 
defining principle of an American exceptionalism. This westward expan- 
sion defined American history.*° Copland, through use of Western materi- 
als, could appeal to a broader audience, rehabilitate his reputation as a 
radical, both politically and musically, and deflect any criticism, derision, 
or slurs about his sexuality or ethnicity and cast his music as virile, and 
roo percent pure, red-blooded American. 


Synthesis 


Copland scholars have recognized some important stylistic and aesthetic 
connections between El Salón México and Billy the Kid. The links be- 
tween the two are far stronger than previously realized, however, and 
more extensive than heretofore thought. Copland himself says: 


I feel that this ballet “Billy the Kid” is in the same vein [as Fantasia 
Mexicana, El Salón México, and The Second Hurricane]. I’ve tried to 
express what I wanted to say in terms as simple as I could find. Many 
of its melodies are derived from cowboy tunes, but I’ve not made any 
literal quotations from them.*! 


Combining modernist harmonies and textures with folk music caused 
the traditional music to lose its character. But the benefits far outweighed 
the risk: using the American folk music for Americans in a novel, imagi- 
native, and original way that would win over a new unsophisticated, 
broad-based audience. After figuring out in El Salón México ways in 
which to use preexisting folk material and combine it with modernist 
techniques, in Billy the Kid Copland truly found a way to create a mod- 
ern American music that both retains the technical and stylistic develop- 
ments he had worked so hard to master and remains accessible to the 
average listener. When El Salón México was performed before American 
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audiences, few people would have recognized the Mexican folk and pop- 
ular tunes. When Billy the Kid and other works that used American pop- 
ularized folk songs were performed for an American audience, the audi- 
ence was familiar with their tunes. This had both positive and negative 
results. On the positive side, the audience was not put off by unfamiliar, 
dissonant, harsh, or aphoristic music. On the other hand, the composer 
ran the risk of appearing trite, clichéd, or unprincipled. 

Copland was quite distanced from his subject and the musical tradi- 
tion of Anglo-American and cowboy songs. He was not seeking to reveal 
to the world the inherent beauty of his own ethnic folk music heritage. 
He did not have a strong connection to cowboy songs or a strong affinity 
for them. As he stated, “I have never been particularly impressed with 
the musical beauties of the cowboy song as such. The words are usually 
delightful, and the manner of singing needs no praise from me. But nei- 
ther the words nor the delivery are of much use in a purely orchestral 
ballet score, so I was left with the tunes themselves, which, I repeat, are 
often less than exciting.”4* Copland drew on America’s shared culture of 
the cowboy, yet cowboy songs were remote from his urban New York 
experience and his heritage as the son of immigrants. It was Kirstein who 
led Copland to one of his great discoveries. Copland acknowledged, 
“When I suggested that, as a composer born in Brooklyn, I knew nothing 
about the Wild West, Lincoln informed me that Loring’s scenario for 
Billy the Kid was based on the real life story of William Bonney, a noto- 
rious cowboy who had been born in New York! Lincoln was persuasive, 
and it did not take long to convince me that if I could work with Mexi- 
can tunes in El Salon Mexico, I might try home-grown ones for a ballet. 
Thus during the summer of 1938 I found myself writing a cowboy ballet 
in Paris.”43 The songs that he selected were chosen and tested in Europe, 
not in the United States, and Copland presumably had little idea which 
songs would appeal to a broad base of Americans. 


Whatever the reasons, it was not long before I found myself hopelessly 
involved with “Great Grand-Dad,” “Git Along Little Dogies,” “The 
Old Chisholm Trail,” “Goodbye, Old Paint,” and “The Dying Cow- 
boy.” David [Diamond] looked on in wonder as I played “Trouble for 
the Range Cook.” I assured him that I would not use “Home on the 
Range,” I decided to draw the line someplace!** 


While the cowboy songs themselves may have come from a regional 
American culture—that of the West and Southwest—the icon of the cow- 
boy came from American popular culture, the Western being one of the 
major film genres of early Hollywood (e.g., The Great Train Robbery). 
Indeed, the same year in which Copland completed Billy the Kid, John 
Ford completed his classic film Stagecoach (1938). The cowboy and the 
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Wild West were completely identified with the United States and with no 
other nation or culture by both Americans and foreigners alike. 

Again, as he had discovered America and American jazz while in 
Paris during the 1920s, it was in Paris that Copland partly discovered the 
Wild West. In 1939 he left to attend the ICSM Festival in London and 
from there went on to Paris, where he received another collection of cow- 
boy songs. He recalled, “Lincoln sent a third collection of tunes to me in 
Paris. There in a studio on the rue de Rennes next door to David Dia- 
mond, I began to compose Billy the Kid. Perhaps there is something dif- 
ferent about a cowboy song in Paris.”*5 He had composed El Salón Méx- 
ico in Mexico, where he was directly inspired by the local color and 
atmosphere of an actual dance hall that he had experienced directly. From 
it, perhaps, he discovered that folk music was an easy route to being na- 
tionalistic. “I was moved by that gesture, and the reviews that appeared in 
the newspapers after the premiere were no less kind. They seemed to 
agree that El Salón México might well be taken for Mexican music—‘as 
Mexican as the music of Revueltas, which was like saying at that time, as 
American as the music of Gershwin.”*¢ He had observed that his friend 
Chavez had used folk music and that his music was nonetheless decidedly 
modern.“ In Billy the Kid Copland had now moved beyond appropriat- 
ing the folk songs of another culture to appropriating that of his own 
America. He would continue to do so in works through the 1930s, 1940s, 
and 1950s in Rodeo, Appalachian Spring, The Second Hurricane, John 
Henry, Lincoln Portrait, and Old American Songs. 
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Conclusion :: A Vision for American Music... 


In “Composer From Brooklyn,” Copland reflected on how odd it seemed 
that a composer of his stature would rise from his old neighborhood. 
Nearly seventy years after leaving southern Bedford (now part of Crown 
Heights) Copland died in 1990 after a long period of declining health. 
Although he had retreated from public life during his last fifteen years, he 
was never far from modern American music. His orchestral works con- 
tinue to be performed by professional, student, and amateur musicians, 
attesting not just to his compositional skill, but also to his visionary aes- 
thetic: to create a modern music expressive of the United States and mod- 
ern American culture, not just of himself as individual composer. Not 
long after his death, Copland’s music could be heard as background for 
television commercials ranging from AT&T’s use of the Shaker tune pas- 
sage from Appalachian Spring to the use of “Hoedown” from Rodeo 
underscoring Sam Elliott’s voice in the National Cattlemen’s Beef Associ- 
ation’s advertising campaign. Fittingly for a pioneer in film scoring, Cop- 
land’s music was used in African-American auteur Spike Lee’s film He 
Got Game. Copland’s Lincoln Portrait first comforted the nation after 
the bombing of Pearl Harbor and sixty years later after the tragedy of 
September 11. Copland and his collaborators, from the ballet years of 
Billy the Kid, Rodeo, and Appalachian Spring, mythologized the Ameri- 
can West. In his theater music, Quiet City and Our Town, Copland 
evoked the complex emotions of urban and small-town American life. In 
the public mind works such as these confirmed Copland as an American 
composer. 

Though the public increasingly in the 1940s and 1950s saw Copland 
as the quintessential American composer, Copland understood his music 
and his work as critic, educator, and conductor as a modern American 
composer—the two being inseparable. Early on he mastered composi- 
tional techniques associated with Impressionism and the Russian mod- 
ernists through independent study. As a youth he fell under the spell of 
modernists Debussy, Scriabin, and Stravinsky, whose music shaped his 
early style. His earliest works especially bear the marks of Stravinsky, 
Copland’s sine qua non of modernism. From these composers Copland 


learned how to apply pentatonicism, the whole-tone scale, Scriabin’s 
“Mystic chord,” and octatonicism as new ways of handling melody and 
harmony and avoiding functional tonality. 

Though known since the second half of the twentieth century as a 
composer of Americana, Copland matured as a French-influenced and 
French-inspired composer. Possessing the technical ability to complete 
short piano works after his time with instructors in harmony in New 
York, Copland sought further study. He charted a course for himself that 
led to Paris, drawn by his understanding that the city was then the leading 
center of musical modernism. First at Fontainebleau and later as a private 
student of Nadia Boulanger, Copland mastered her regime. He progressed 
to composing large-scale works for orchestra. While in Paris Copland 
embraced the aesthetic of Les Six. Noting how they had used jazz as the 
music of twentieth-century urban life, Copland—who had already exper- 
imented with it in “Jazzy” from Trois Equisses—explored its rhythms. 
Jazz rhythms, Boulanger’s concept of la grande ligne, clarity of form and 
counterpoint, and Stravinskian ostinato and other rhythmic techniques 
became hallmarks of Copland’s new, mature style that his compere, 
Henry Cowell, characterized as French-derived. In Paris he launched his 
professional career, securing the publication of Scherzo humoristique and 
making the acquaintance of Serge Koussevitsky, who would perform his 
works in the coming decades. 

Though he came to be identified as the “dean of American com- 
posers,” Copland was truly an international figure. He took advantage 
of his stay and traveled throughout Europe to hear new music. When he 
returned home, Copland established himself as one of the United States’ 
brash, young modernists, his harmonies full of dissonance and octatoni- 
cism, his rhythms vigorous, with a new conception of handling of tonal 
materials deeply indebted to Stravinsky and French neoclassicism. Cop- 
land’s orchestral music was first introduced to American audiences 
through his Stravinsky-cum-jazz Symphony for Organ and Orchestra, 
commissioned by Koussevitzky with Boulanger as organ soloist. Now 
combining Stravinskian interlocking polyrhythmic ostinati with jazz 
rhythm and melody in works such as Music for the Theatre, Copland 
further solidified his ties to neoclassicism by drawing upon the popular 
theatrical entertainments of the dance hall and burlesque theater, just as 
Cocteau and Les Six had drawn upon the Parisian entertainments of the 
cabaret and café concert. 

Copland did not intentionally seek to become an Americanist com- 
poser, but by the mid-1920s, he developed a style that was considered so 
by audiences and music critics—first through his use of the jazz and Tin 
Pan Alley popular song, and, later, Anglo-American folk music. His 
Americana style, as it were, is also a by-product of his European training, 
one could certainly argue. The Depression years tempered but did not 
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completely silence his dissonance as he sought a way to reach an audi- 
ence beyond the small, modern music elite. A politically engaged citizen 
(initially interested in politics as a teen) as well as a composer, Copland’s 
political views shaped both his aesthetic and his musical style during 
these years. Influenced by the Popular Front in the 1930s, he questioned 
modern music’s relevance to contemporary American life. As the old 
modern music audience and sources of patronage declined, Copland de- 
liberately courted a broad, mass audience. His music took on a new im- 
mediacy, first as he tried his hand at composing mass song, albeit apply- 
ing the same techniques as in works such as Scherzo humoristique and 
Symphony for Organ and Orchestra, though simplified. Copland quickly 
realized that harmonic dissonances and dense, polyrhythmic ostinati 
could not be the music of the proletariat. Yet, his turn toward Anglo- 
American folk song would have to wait. Leaving behind mass song as he 
embraced the aesthetics of the Popular Front, Copland simplified his 
style to create a populist music for the American masses. He replaced his 
jazz-inflected speech of the 1920s first with Mexican folk song. His po- 
litical interests had led him to Mexico, where during a brief sojourn he 
discovered the music of its people and promptly turned to published folk 
song collections for El Salón México. 

We now have a new framework in which to view Copland as a com- 
poser of Americana—his use of American folk tunes in works of the late 
1930s and 1940s that secured his place in the American soundscape. His 
use of folk music—cowboy songs in the 1930s and Anglo-American bal- 
lads in the 1940s—sprang less from a deep connection to those traditions 
than from Popular Front aesthetic ideology. As folklorists and WPA field- 
workers collected, recorded, and published American folk songs during 
the 1930s, the Popular Front turned to traditional folksingers in its 
unionizing and other movement activities. Copland (and many of his 
peers) realized the potential this music held. Understanding that folk 
music, not mass song style, was the music of the American people, Cop- 
land appropriated it during the 1930s and 1940s, beginning with Billy 
the Kid, turning to published collections rather than to the people them- 
selves. He re-visioned the American pioneer in works such as Billy the 
Kid and, later, those enduringly familiar works Rodeo and Appalachian 
Spring. In these ballet collaborations with Kirstein, Martha Graham, and 
Agnes DeMille, Copland wedded modern American music to modern 
American dance. 

By the end of the Second World War, Copland, now in middle age 
and midcareer, had become the quintessence of musical Americana. 
During these two decades, however, Copland never completely aban- 
doned modern music, returning to the dissonant harmonic and poly- 
rhythmic and jazz-rhythmic style of 1920s works throughout the 1930s 
and 1940s with works such as Piano Variations and Piano Sonata. It 
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was this populist Stravinsky-cum-jazz neoclassical style that he intro- 
duced to film audiences in scores for The Heiress and Of Mice and Men. 
His approach to film scoring reflected his definition of modernism as the 
pull away from nineteenth-century German romanticism. In film scores 
from the 1940s Copland would lead Hollywood away from the Wagner- 
ian leitmotiv and lush harmonies to a twentieth-century musical lan- 
guage now wedded to a twentieth-century mass medium, as he would for 
radio, with his Music for Radio. The late 1940s and 1950s would see 
Copland beset with difficulties stemming from his political involvements 
of the 1930s. The 1960s would see him compose his first rigorously se- 
rial works. By the early 1970s, he would effectively cease composing, 
turning to a conducting career. 

There are many facets to Copland’s music and aesthetic beyond 
Stravinskian modernism, French neoclassicism, and American mod- 
ernism—his embrace of Gebrauchsmusik and Schulmusik (compositions 
for amateur and student musicians); his compositions that reflected his 
Jewish identity and his identity as a gay man living pre-Stonewall. The 
tendency to compartmentalize his work into neat little boxes is strong. 
Early Copland scholars Smith and Berger grouped his oeuvre into style 
periods, the modern works of the 1920s, the accessible works of the 
1930s and 1940s, and the serial works of his later career, arguing that 
Copland changed styles every ten to fifteen years. Copland’s biographer, 
Howard Pollack, argues (and rightly so) that this is a simplistic view. Yet 
the fact remains that certain works differ significantly in style from oth- 
ers, and one can see a shift in both his style and his aesthetics during the 
fifty-year span during which he produced his most enduring works. 

These seemingly two competing viewpoints can be reconciled: there 
are stylistic consistencies, pace Pollack, from decade to decade, and aes- 
thetic ones as well. Stylistically, throughout his career Copland retained 
the use of ostinato technique; segmented his melodic material; ex- 
ploited the rhythmic techniques of polyrhythm, cross-rhythm, and shift- 
ing meters and metrical accents; and avoided functional tonality through 
the use of octatonicism, pentatonicism, modes, ostinati, or harmonic 
pedals, whether in the ultramodern Scherzo humoristique or the Ameri- 
cana of Billy the Kid. These were all hallmarks of modern music of the 
first half of the twentieth century. While his political ideology shaped his 
compositional choices, aesthetically Copland remained committed to 
modern music, seeking not to abandon the fundaments of his musical 
language, but to bring them first to the proletariat and then to the 
masses. A staunch modernist, Copland finally had found a way to make 
Stravinsky-derived ostinati, polyrhythm, nonfunctional harmony, and 
shifting meters palatable and approachable to the most untutored lis- 
tener. Even his later turn toward serialism reflects Copland’s genuine aes- 
thetic and musical interest in all new international developments in art 
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music. Thus, while foreground elements of his music or the source of his 
borrowed melodies and rhythms—jazz, Tin Pan Alley popular song, 
Mexican and American folk song—might have changed from one work 
to the next, consistently through the years Copland applied the same 
basic compositional techniques, whether composing for the small mod- 
ern music audience, the electronic media of radio and film, the balletic 
stage, or amateur and school musicians. 

Copland was dubbed the “dean of American Composers.” While he 
founded no school of composers in the traditional sense, he emerged as a 
composer with a unique voice. Throughout his career, he taught hun- 
dreds of music appreciation students and scores of composers at various 
institutions and at the summer home of the Boston Symphony founded 
by his friend Koussevitsky. Copland also informally guided the careers of 
numerous young composers. Rodeo and Appalachian Spring particularly 
reached new audiences in the new millennium, thanks to the media of 
radio—which Copland so enthusiastically greeted—and television, hock- 
ing products from beef to telecommunications. Whether lecturing, writ- 
ing music criticism, or critiquing the works of younger composers (some- 
times too quickly dismissing the work of composers he thought too 
conservative, aesthetically and stylistically), Copland disseminated the 
“new music.” He never abandoned his unshaken commitment to modern 
music and ceaselessly championed new developments in art music to the 
end of his active compositional and conducting career. 
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